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— — genius ꝗpreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts. the weſtern ſpring; 
* Where lawns extend, that ſcorn Avcadiar: pride, 
And brighter ſtreams than fam'd Hydaſpis glide. 
| Celadſnith: Traveller. 
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T was long a reflection on the national 

taſte and judgment, that our people of 
faſhion knew ſomething, from ocular demon- 
ſtration, of the general appearance of eve- 
ry country in Europe, except their own. 
„% PROXIMORUM INCURIOSI, LONGIN= 
QUA SECTAMUR?,” might with juſtice be 
applied to the great majority of Britons, 
who, from fortune or talents, were qualified 
to travel to advantage, only half a century 
ago. Yet, in whatever light we regard the 
Britiſh Iflands ; whether as the cradle of li- 
berty, the mother of arts and ſciences, the 
purſe of manufaGiures, the miſtreſs of the 
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PREFACE, 


ſea; or whether we contemplate their genial 


ſoil, their mild climate, their variGus natural 
and artificial curioſities, we ſhall find no 
equal extent of territory, on the face of the, 
globe, of more importance, or containing 


more attractions, even in the eſtimation of 


thoſe who cannot be biaſed by native * 
tiality. 
Rouſed, at laſt, 8 the lethargy of in- 


; erence about what was within their reach, 


and inſpired with more patriotic notions than 
formerly, of the pleaſure and utility of home 
travels, we have, of late years, ſeen ſome of 


our moſt enlightened countrymen, as eager 
to explore the remoteſt parts of Britain, as 
they formerly were to croſs the Channel, and 


to paſs. the Alps. Nor was mere amuſement 
their only object in ſuch perambulations and 
reſearches. While gratifying their own cu- 
rioſity, or enlarging their own ideas, they 
appear to have been zealous to benefit and 
inform their country, by a cloſe inveſtigation 


of whatever could conduce to its intereſt or 


its credit, its happineſs or its peace. The 


natives of the three kingdoms have linked 
0 cloſely in the locial ue, by the inter- 


courſe 


\ 


7 WV SAGCK . vii 
courſe which has thus taken place; and the ju- 
dicious and liberal fentiments, promulgated, 
through the medium of the preſs, by a 


| PENNANT, a NEewWTE, and a Tornam, 


have manifeſtly tended to leſſen prejudices, 
to obviate error, and to extend knowledge. 
Improvements, alſo, in arts, agriculture, 


and domeſtic economy, have been freely 


imparted, by ingenious touriſts, to ſuch as, 
without Tuch aids, might long have been ig- 
norant of their exiſtence. By the frequency 
of communication, an acquaintance with the 
practices of the moſt dexterous in buſineſs, 
with the modes of the moſt refined in man- 
ners, has been rapidly diffuſed over the great 
maſs of the people; and the various tribes 
and claſſes of men, who are ſubject to the 


ſame government, however remotely ſituated, 


are now either animated by example, or 
taught by contraſt. The great, but bigoted, 
JounsoNn, “ who was born the child of 
Prejudice, nor weaned at the hour of his 
death,” by his petulant remarks on Scotland, 
rouſed the pride of the natives into exertion, - 
waked every generous paſſion in their breaſts 


to excel; and, perhaps, without. intending 


hit dre ah, i i, 


* 


"hi . { PREFACE. 
it, proved himſelf one of their beſt friends®, 

The influence of one diſtinguiſhed literary 
character accompliſhed more than all the 
force of power, or the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, 
could have done. Nor is JOHNSON a ſo- 
litary inſtance of the potent effects which 
authors and travellers have on the public 
mind. Each has his circle of action; and 
he, who ſtudies to do all the ſervice in his 
power. to his country, and to mankind, is 
entitled to applauſe, however limited his 
ſphere may be. The deſire of contributing 
a mite to the public good, and of receiving 
the public approbation, gave riſe to the pre- 
ſent work, the utility and propriety of which 
reſt on the ſubſequent ſolid grounds. 

The various tours through Great Britain 
and Ireland, which have been publiſhed 
within the laſt thirty years, amount to many 
volumes, and cannot be purchaſed but at a 
very conſiderable expence. Their authors, 
however, were not all men of equal talents for 


* Why had not the reflections of Twiss the ſame effect 
on the Iriſh? It was, becauſe the maſs of the people was too 
much depreſſed by poverty, and ſunk in ignorance, to feel _ 

aw of None, or the calls of honeſt ambition. 8 


obſervation 


— 


ix 
obſervation or deſcription; nor are their | 
works uniformly excellent or intereſting. A 
ſummary, it was conceived, might exhibit , 
Whatever is valuable, in ſeveral; and that, 
for general readers, many retrenchments 
might take — and many i be omit- 
ted; in al. c 
Impreſſed with this 1 and withing to 
put that information within the reach of 
every claſs of his fellow ſubjetts, which only 
few comparatively can now enjoy, the editor 
of the following volumes has ſelected, from 
the body of our touriſts, the moſt celebrated 
works, and has endeavoured to give a faith- 
ful view of the peculiar merits and the moſt 
valuable contents of each; not with the 
moſt diſtant deſign of ſuperſeding the uſe of 
the originals, but rather in the hopes, that 
the attention he has paid them, will excite, 
or keep alive, the attention of the public; 
and ſtimulate others, who have leiſure or | 
abilities, to tread in che ſame ſteps, and to If 
follow the ſame examples. He has perſonally | | 
viſited a conſiderable number of the ſcenes | 
which fell under his review ; and has taken 
the liberty to correct occaſional overſights in 
Re. | | = 
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ane 
his guides; or, where new lights have been 
thrown on. the ſubject, to avail himſelf of 
them, from every ſource he could command. 

| Still, however, though it was his object to 
embrace a general aſſemblage of tours, in as 
many directions as poſſible, it was no part of 
his plan to be an univerſal topographer; nor 
has he deviated from the routes of his au- 
thors. Hence, a recurrence of the ſame ob- 
zetts was unavoidable; but repetition has 
been carefully guarded againſt, where nei- 
ther new information nor additional enter. 
tainment was ſupplied. 

Of general deſcriptions of Great Britain, 
we have already had a plentiful crop, under 
different titles, moſt commonly copied from 
one another, without any valuable improve. 
ments, and frequently with. ſuch fidelity, as 
not to omit a fingle error. Such publica- 

tions, if accurately compiled, are certainly 

of utility; but, allowing them to be ever ſo 

well executed, they are rather conſulted, 
than read for pleaſure. The general travel- 
| ler, who attempts to include every thing, 

| ſeldom accompliſhes any thing, in a ſatiſ- 
factory manner; and he never excites that 
„ lively 


PREFACE. xĩ 


lively intereſt we feel, when we accompany * 
a perſon, of any learning or taſte, on a par- 
ticular tour. We enter into all the views 
and ſentiments of the latter; we ſee as he 
ſees; we participate in his delights; we 
ſympathize in his diſappointments ; and the 
impreſſion he leaves on our minds i 18 not _ a 
' . e | 

| Beſides, the preſent lun is not only more 
e de but alſo more novel, than any 
preceding one, of a ſimilar tendency. It col- 
lects, into one focus, the ſcattered rays of in- 
formation; or, rather it forms a galaxy of 
the blended lights, which diſtinguiſhed mo- 
dern touriſts have thrown on the Britiſh 
Iſles. Nor is it impertinent to remark, that 
it fills up a void, which the preſcribed limits 
of a former publication“, of neceſſity left. 
To the purchaſers of that work, it cannot 
fail to be conſidered as a valuable appendage; 
and, as it forms a whole of itſelf, and em- 
braces a ſubject, of all others, the moſt de- 
lightful and inſtructive to a Briton, the edi - 


* Mavor's Collection of Voyages and Travels, in twenty 
volumes, printed uniform with this, | 
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Hin . his hopes are very ſanguine olf 


its ſueceſs; and, to inſure this, neither la- : 
| bour,, attention, nor W has hook 


n. n 19 8 , 
It has, however, been 304 more ww 


| Jens and beneficial, to extend the quantity of 


letter-preſs; and to give accurate, coloured 
maps, than to pleaſe the eye alone by leſs uſe» 


ful embelliſhments. Almoſt all the antiquities 


and pictureſque ſcenes of this country have 


| fallen under the graver, or the pencil. A fer- 


plates would, at beſt, have diſplayed poverty, 


or diſtracted the choice in ſelection; and a 


number could not be expected in a work, 


.. where cheapneſs and utility were the princi- 
pal objects to be regarded. 
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Po the Wee and i ingenious Mr. Pennant 


this country is under yery great obligations. 
His contemporaries have diſtinguiſhed him with 
applauſe, and poſterity will long bonour and 
revere his name. His ſingular merits as a na- 
tural hiſtorian do not now fall under our cogni-— 
zance; but it would be uncandid not to declare, 
that to this gentleman we are indebted for the 
earlieſt tours in Scotland, that are worth reading 
or preſerving ; and that he paved the way ta 
that general taſte for home travels, which has 
fince been ſo honourable to in, and ad- 


| - vantageous to the publie. 


We cannot, therefore, commence our work 
better than with a faithful view of his tours in 
Scotland and various parts of England, which 
have been repeatedly publiſhed in three volumes 
quarto, illuſtrated with plates, and which will 
be read with pleafure and avidity, hen many 
"FO Fen B of 


oy PENNANT'S FIRST TOUR 

of the ſcenes he has deſcribed are obliterated, 

and new modes and new Purfvlts have ſuperſeded 

the old. _ 

I be perfection of bis Britiſh Zoology ſeems to 

have been one grand inducement for Mr. Pennant 

to undertake his firſt journey through a remote 
art of the Britiſh Iſland. Animated with this 

Jiberal view, though fortunately he did not con- 
- fine him̃ſelf to it alone, he left Chefter, on the 

206th of July, 1769, a city, he ſays, without 
parallel, for the regular firuQture of the four prin- 


_  cipal ſtreets, which appear ſunk. many feet be- 


low the ſurface of the earth, ſo that carriages 
drive far beneath the level of the kitchens, in a 
line with ranges of ſhops, over which, on each 
ſide of the ftreet, foot-paſſengers walk under 
galleries, open in front. The back courts of the 
houſes are on a level with the adjoining country; 
but it is weceſſary to deſcend into the principal 
ſtreets by a flight of ſteps. 

The -cathedral is an ancient firuQure, of a 
| rongh external aſpect, being built of a red fri- 
able ſtone, which has mouldered with the lapſe 
of years; but the beauty of the choir and the 
1 attracts the notice of every tra 
delle. 

Cheſter, the Deva and 8 of 3 
and a principal Roman ſtation, contains many 
- antiquities of that once potent nation; the moſt 
remarkable of which are, a hypocauſt near the 
Feathers Inn, and a rude ſculpture of Minerva, 
With her bird and altar, on the face of a rock, 
near the end of _ bridge which leads to 
Wakes,” ©: 

The caſtle is in a ſtate of decay; but as the 
* ety walls form the pos ipal walk of the inha- 
: - bitants, 


IN SCOTLAND. . 3 


bitants, and command many rich and pifturethus 


views from different points, they are kept in ex- 


cellent repair. 


Leaving Cheſter, Mr. Pennant paſſed through : 
the village of Tarvin, and: croſſed the foreſt of 
Delamere, a black and dreary waſte. A;few miles 
to the north of this lies Northwich, famous for 
ages, for its rock ſalt and brine pits. The fira- 


tum of ſalt lies about forty yards deep, and 


ſome of the mines have a moſt brilliant and ro- 
mantic appearance, when illuminated with a 
number of candles. Above the ſalt is a bed of 
whitiſh clay, uſed in the fabrie of earthen warez 
and, in the ſame place, a conſiderable m 
of gypſum, or plaſter ſtone, is dug. 
Between this place and Macclesfield, theconn 
try is flat and unpleaſant, though ſufficiently 
fertile. Macclesfield has a flouriſhing manu- 
facture of mohair and twiſt buttons, and em- 
ploys more than twenty filk mills, beſides bay- 
ing a copper N houſe, and 2 braſs 
foundry. 

In the church is a magnificent monument, | 
erected to the memory of the Savage family. A 
braſs plate on the wall has this pleaſing notifi- 
cation of the caly remiſſion of fins in another 
world : | 

The pardon for ſaying of fire en not. And 
five aves and a creed, is twenty-ſix thouſand pane 
and twenty- fix days of pardon.” 

Beyond this town, the aſpe& of the country 
almoſt inſtantly changes, and becomes ſteril and 
mountainous; but the > in its bowels, 
particularly coal, amply compenſate for the un- 
. of its ſurface. 2 | 


B "vi | Mr. 
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t next reached Buxton, ſeated in a 


3. M0 bottora, and ſurrounded with *cbeerleſs.objeas ; | 
but its celebrated warm bath rendersit much fre- 


ed. „ With joy and gratitude,” ſays our 
tourist, „1 this moment reflect on the effica- 
wid qualities of the waters; I recollect with 
raptuns the return of ſpirits, the flight of pain, 
"and ane reanimation of my long long crippled 
_ rheumptic. limbs.” He however lamevts, that 
- the 'bleſfings of this ſpring are in a great meaſure 


1 ; - evtifined to the opulent; though it ſeems there 
os are ſeveral fountains which might be converted 


into" baths at a moderate expence ; and, with a 
feeling that does him honour, expreſſes his hope, 
that the noble proprietor of the ſpot will not 
_ eveslook the happy means he poſſeiles of doing 
good, and diffuſing bis benevolence*. - 
Leaving Buxton, they paſſed throogh Mildle- 
ton Dale, a deep, narrow chaſm, between two 
val cliffs, Which extend a mile in length. At 
the end of this fingular road is the village of 
Stoney Middleton; and a little farther the pro- 
ſpect opens, affording a view of a ſmall, fertile 
vale, watered by the Derwent, and terminated 
by the romantic Chatſworth. 


They ſlept at Cheſterfield, a diſagreeablectown; ; 


1 but a plac of confiderable manufacture, parti- 


_ eabarly'in worſted ftockings, and brown earthen 
wire. About half a century ago, the latter ſup- 
plied not only theſe Kingdoms, but a'great part 
of Europe.' The clay, of which it is made, is 


”S found in the vicinity, over a ſtratum of flint and 
coal The ſpire of the church is covered with 


but ſtrangely bent by” a violent Kaum of | 
win | 


2 * This with has bee i fome c- dre. 


IN SCOTLAND, i 
Ds the road fide, about three miles from! the 


town, are ſeveral pits of iron tone, lying above 


a ſtratum of coal. Each load, of about 1 
ſtrikes or bythels, yields a ton of metal. 

Paſling through Workſop,” they came to Turn- 
ford. In the church of the laſt-named town 
beneath a flowery arch, is a rude baſs relief 
St. Laurence on the grid-i iron; aud by him a 
fellow blowing the fire with a bellows, while 
the executioner is going to turn him. 

They crofſed the Trent at Durham Ferry, 
* it is broad, but ſhallow ; and from thence 
paſs along the Foſs Dike, or canal opened by 
Henry I. in 1121, to form a communication be- 
tween the Trent and the n e and ſoon 
reached Lincoln. 

Lincoln, ſays Mr. Pennant, * is an ancient, 
but ill- built city, of mach leſs extent than former- 
ly,” It lies partly on a plain, and partly on a 


W ficep hill, crowned with the cathedral, and the 
- ruins of a caſtle. The cathedral is a vaſt Gothic 


pile, highly decorated within, lofty, light, and 
grand, Some of the windows; though very an- 
cient, are extremely fine. Tho proſpe@ from 
this ſtructure is extenſive, but deftitute of at. 


tractive charms: a dead flat; conſiſting of fens 


and moors, fickens, rather than captivates, the. 


eye. The fens near Reveſby Abbey, beyond 


Horncaſtle, are of vaſt extent; but are chiefly 
valuable for breeding geeſe, the general wealth 
of the natives of this dreary track. During the 


breeding mes theſe birds are carefully lodged 


in the ſaine houſe with their maſters, and are 
well fed and attended. They are plucked five 
times a year; about Lady-day for quills and fea- 
thers and ou times . HT at intervals, for 
B 3 feathers 
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5 Pn Ola ky ſobwitiquietly to this 
barbarous operation; but, when the ſeaſon proves 
eu: many die under its effedts. 
What is called the Weſt Fen, a mail iber . 
feed by natrow canals, is immenſely prolific in 
— reeves, and other aquatic birds. The Eaft 
Ba on the other band, remains in a ſtate of 
mature: it is one vaſt moraſs, why 4 75 with 
£4 lakes; aboundin men „ ee 
HINDI of other fiſhes. - - -4 
1 obſervable, ſays our, ante, that, once 
ESE. | in ſeven or eight years, immenſe ſhoals of ftickle- 
- _ backs Appear in the Welland, below Spalding, 
and to aſeend the river in ſuch a vaſt 
| - column; at à man may earn four ſhillings a a 
_ "day, for a conſiderable time, in taking them, and 
_ felling them at a halſpenuy a buſhel. Formerly 
they were uſed: to manure land; and attempts 
: ave beed made to extract oil from thee; but | 
we are not told with what ſucceſs. -. 
| - It-wonld be tedious to enumerate the FF ferent 
kinds of birds and fiſhes that abound in the fens. 
It is well known that no part of Britain pro- 
duces à greater ur or plenty of 1 fowl 
than this track.-. | 
One of the greateſt euriobities however.3 in- this 
_ vicinity, is the vaſt heronry at Crefly-Hall, the 
ſieat of the Heron family, about fix miles from 
Spalding. In February, theſe birds, as nume- 
rous-as rooks, reſort there to repair their neſts; 
and, having performed the office of incubation, 
and reared their young, they quit the place du- 
ring winter. Mr, Pennant ſos he has found an 
. ms of wer ay a bd roy miſtake a- 
IN herons, 
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herons, as it appeared the crefted heron was only 
the male of the other. 


Our touriſt next viſited Spalding, whoſe ge- 


neral aſpect reſembles a Dutch town, as the 


river Welland pafles through one of the ſtreets, 
and a canal is cut through another, ſhaded with 
rows of trees. The church is large, and bas a 


lofty ſpire. Indeed the religious edifices in ge- 


neral, throughout this low track, bear evidence 
to the pious zeal of. the ages in which they were 
erected. Crowland Abbey, ſeated amidſt” a 
ſhaking ten, is a- curious monument of perſe- 
vering enthuſiaſm; and the beautiful tower of 
Boſton Church, which ſerves as 
a'vaſt diſtance, is a magnificeut ſpecimen of the 
fineſt Gothic architecture. 

Having paſſed near the ſite of Swineſhead 4 


bey, of which not a veſtige remains, Mr. Pennant 
returned through Lincoln, changed horſes at Spit- 


tle, dined on the banks of the Humber, and, 
after a paſſage of about ſive hours, landed at 
Hull. From thence he proceeded tbe ſame night 


W to Burton-Confiable, in Helderneſs, a rich, fiat 
country, producing an excellent breed of cattle. 


; Hornſea, a ſmall} maritime town; in this vi- 


| cinity, is chiefly remarkable for its mere or lake, 
a piece of water about two miles long and one 


broad, famous for its pike and eels. + It is ſepa- 

rated from the ſea by a very narrow bank. 

A quantity of amber is found on the coaſt of 

Holderneſs, ſometimes in large maſſes; but iu- 

* in purity and brightgeſs to that from: We 
W 


After riding ſome miles through: a flat grazing | 


country, our touriſt paſſed through the village 


of Ronny under the protection of a caſtle, 
4 founded 
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a land-mark to 
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8 forinded by. Drugon, one of the fayourites 4 


William the Conqueror. 
Next reached Burlington Quay, a ſmall town 


_ - Cloſe; to the ſea. Here, in 1642, Henrietta, 


queen of Charles I. landed with arms and am- 
munition from Holland, though Batten, a parlia- 
ment admiral, had tried to intercept her; and, 
after ſhe. had eſcaped the perils of the ſea, bru- 
_ tally fired at the houſe where ſhe lay, and forced 
her to take ſhelter. in the fields, half drefled. 
A mile beyond this lies the town of Burling- 
ton, which bas a large church, without a ſteeple. 


Near the church is a noble Gothic gateway, the 


remains of a priory of black canons} founded in 

the reign of Henry I. Its revenues, at the time | 

of the diſſolution of religious houſes, amounted 
to more than ſix hundred pounds a year. 
This coaſt of the kingdom, obſerves Mr. Pen- 
nant, is very unfavourable to trees. There is a 
general nakedneſs from the Humber as far as 
Caithneſs, with very few exceptions. __ 
_ Viſited Flamborough-Head, probably ſo called 

from the lights made om it, to direct the landing 
of Ida, who, in 547, joined his countrymen in 

theſe parts, and founded the kingdom of Nor- 
- .thumberland, The town, which lies on the 

north fide of the promontory, is ſmall, and en- 
tirely inhabited by fiſhermen, few of whom, it 
is ſaid, die in their beds, but meet their fate in 
the boiſterous pd from which they derive a 
livelihood. 

The cliffs here are of tremendous height and 
amazing grandeur. Beneath are ſeveral vaſt 
caverns, ſome cloſed at the end, others pervious, 
affording a fingular padage for boats. In ſome 


vaſt 
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"vat height : they are much frequented: by ma- 


rine fowls, particularly corvorants, ſhags; guille- 
mots, puffins, kittiwakes, and gulls. Robin 
Leith's Hole, however, is one of the moſt fin- 


gular curioſities of the place: it is a vaſt cavern, 


to which there is a narrow paſſage from the 


land fide ; but ſuddenly riſing to a great height, 5 


it diſplays a fine arched roof, while the bottom, 
for a confiderable way, is ſormed in broad ſteps, 
of eaſy aſcent. The mouth opens to the ea, 
and illaminates the whole. 
Slept at Hunmandby, a 
Filey Bay, where plantations thrive. tolerably 
well ; and next morning ſet out for Scarbo- 
rough; paſſing near the fſite of Flixton; an boſ- 
pital ſounded in the time of Athelſtan, for the 


expreſs purpoſe of * ſheltering travellers from 
the wolves ;” a proof that this bare track muſt | 


have then been a continuous foreſt, 


Scarborough was once celebrated for the 


ſtrength of its caftle, built in the reign of king 
Stephen. It has undergone many revolutions, 


and is at preſent only a ſpacious ruin. In this 


town were likewiſe three convents and an hoſ- 


pital. The preſent church roſe from the ruins 
of a magnificent one attached to an alien 'priory, 


ſuppreſſed in the reign of Edward IV. 


Scarborough is a large place, built in a en 


cent form, on the ſides of a ſteep hill. The popula- 
tion is calculated at ten thouſand, chiefly ſailors 
and their families, who own three hundred ſhips, 


which are generally hired out for freight, as 


this place has ſcarcely any trade of its own. 


The views from the upper part of the town are 
2 piRureſque. | 


a ſmall village above 


Here 
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Here is a famous ſpa, the waters of which are 
impregnated with a purgative ſalt, a ſmall quan- 


5 tity of common ſalt, and of ſteel. Its efficacy 


in removing various diſorders, and the great 
conveniency of ſea bathing, occaſion a vaſt re- 
ſort of company-during the ſummer ſeaſon, both 
for health and pleaſure. Ts 
The beach is a fine, hard ſand, and, during 
low water, is the general ride for parties of 
| pleaſure. The fiſhery here is of conſiderable 
magnitude and value, but thought to be on the 
decline. It ſeems that a right of tithing fiſh 
has here been eſtabliſhed, which muſt unqueſ- 
tionably prove a great diſcouragement, whether 
infiſted on or not; as the claim depends on the 
generoſity of the incumbent. th 3 
Leaving Scarborough, Mr. Pennant paſſed over 
large moors to Robin Hood's Bay. On this road 
he obſeryed the vaſt mountains of alum-ſtone, 
from which that mineral is extracted. It is firſt 
calcined. in very large heaps, which continue 
burning for many months; after - which it is 
thrown into pits, and ſteeped in water, to extract 
all the faline particles. The liquor is then run 
into other pits, where the vitriolic ſalts are pre- 
 cipitated; and the ſuperfluous water being eva - 
porated by boiling, the liquor is ſet to cool; 
and, laſtly, is poured into large catks to eryſ- 
tallize. e454 51 
Theſe alum works were firſt diſcovered in the 
reign of Elizabeth by Sir Thomas Chaloner. At 
that time the Eugliſh being ignorant of the me- 
thod of managing them, there is a tradition, 
that Sir Thomas ſeduced ſome workmen from 
the pope's alum works, near Rome; in conſe- 
quence of which, his holineſs thundered out the 
| | 1 moſt 


— 
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moſt terrible anathemas againſt him; but, ne- 


vertheleſs, the works went on and proſpered, and' 


have proved'a ſource of wealth to the nation, as 
well as to individuals. Cornua ammonis and 
other foſſils are frequently found in the alum 


rocks. 


The .houſes of Robin Hood's village, being 


E ſcattered on the ledges of a ſteep cliff, make a 


very groteſque appearance. The inhabitants are. 
fiſhermen, and drive a conſiderable trade in the 


liberal produce of the deep. 


Travelling through a hilly country, with a high 
* they at length reached Whitby, a large 


town, ſingularly ſituated between two hills, with 


a narrow channel in the middle. The two parts 


Jof the town are united by a drawbridge, whic 
| allows veſſels to ſail to a bay higher vp. The 
river Eſk forms this harbour, the waters of which = 


are inconſiderable, when the. tide is low. - 

The principal trade of Whitby is ſhip- build- 
ing, and a ſmall manufaQory of ſail-cloth. A- 
bout two hundred and ſeventy ſhips belong to 
the place, which are chiefly hired out, though 
lately ſome few have been ſent to the Greenland 
fiſhery, at the riſk of the inhabitants. A falmon 
fiſhery belongs to the town. 

On a hill adjoining the ſouth fide of the town, 
is a fine ruin of St. Hilda's church, principally 
famous for the celebrated controverſy, about the 
proper time of keeping Eaſter, being diſcuſſed 
here in the reign of Oſwy, king of Northum- 
beilandt. 

Proceeding about two miles along the ſhore, 
they turned up into the country, a black and 
dreary moor; but, about three miles from Giſ- 
95 TOTS 
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borough, the. landſcape becomes fertile, ſylvan, 
8 and variegated. 

Giſborough is pleaſantly fituated in a vale, 
| ſarrounded by diſtant hills, and open to the 

fea, from which it is five miles off. It is a ſmall 
town, and has a good manufacture of ſail-cloth. 

The country continues very fine as far as the 
Tees, a conſiderable river, that divides York- 
hire from the biſhopric of Durham, which they 
.  crofled by a handſome bridge of five arches, and 
- ſoon entered Stockton. 

This is a handſome town, und a corporation 
by preſcription. The principal ſtreet is remark- 
ably fine and ſpacious ; and near the centre ſtand 
the kom agg er town houſe, and a large aſſembly 

Of late years, this place has been vaſtly 
3 and it now carries on a conſiderable 
trade. As the river, however, does not admit of 
large veflels, goods are ſent down three miles 


lower, to be ſhipped. The port is a member of 
| that of Neweaftle. 


On the weſt of the town ſtood the caftle, in 
which, tradition ſays, the biſhops of Durham 
formerly refided, during ſummer; and that 
King John was here entertained by Biſhop 
Poitiers, while he figned the charter of New- | 
caſtle. Its remains are now converted into a 
barn. 

Norton, which lies in the road to Durham, 
had an ancient collegiate church; but now con- 
tains nothing remarkable. The country from the 
Tees to Durham is champaign, fertile, and much 
incloſed. Towards the weſt is a fine view of a 
ridge of hills which commence in the north, and 
N 18 divide this Portion of the —— 
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The approach to Durham is through a deep 
hollow, feathered on each fide with wood. 'This 
city ſtands partly on the fide of a hill, and partly 
on a plain. The buildings are moſtly ancient. 
The abbey, or cathedral, and the caſtle in which 


the biſhop refides, are ſeated on the ſummit of + 


a cliff, whofe bottom is waſhed by the Wear. 
The walks on the .oppoſite banks are very beau- 
tiful, and kept in excellent order. 

The cathedra]* was begun in 1093, and is 
lain without, and ſupported within by maſſy 
pillars, ſome plain, others ornamented. The 
chapter-houſe is built in the form of a theatre: 


the cloiſters are ſpacious and beautiful; and the 
prebendal houſes are moſt eligibly fituated. 


Two handſome bridges lead over the Wear to 


| the walks, and a third is covered with houſes. 
This river produces ſalmon, trout, and many 


other delicate fithes. The principal mannfac- 
tures of Durham are ſhalloons, tammies, and 
ealamancoes. | E 

Our touriſt next viſited Coken, the ſeat of 
Mr. Carr, the grounds of which are judiciouſly 
laid out, and poſſeſs many natural beauties. The 
walks wind along the fides or the bottoms of 
dells, bounded by vaſt precipices, clothed with 
trees and vines. The river Wear meanders along 
the hollows, and forms two very fine reaches in 
view of the entrance of the walks. The proſpect 
towards Finchal Abbey is remarkably grand, and 
the path beneath the cliff has a monaſtic ſolem- 
nity, This ſpot was once called the Deſart, and 
was the ſcene of the ridiculous auſterities of 


* Tt is now receiving many beautiful improvements, under 
the auſpices of the preſent very reſpeQable biſkop, the ho- 
nourable and reverend Dr, Barrington. 
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St. Godric, a native of Walpole, in Norfolk, 


Who was warned by a viſion to tettle here, and 


died in 1170. 


Proceeding on his tour, Mr. Pennant paſſed 
through Cheſter le-Street, a ſmall town, in the 


vicinity of which ſtands Lumley Caftle. The 


whole country beautifully varied, and very agree- 
able. Entered Newcaſtle through Gateſhead, by 
a bridge-over the Tyne. 

Newcaſtle is a large and populous town, riſing 
from the bottom to the top of the hill, oppoſite 
to Gateſhead, with a ſudden acclivity. The 
ſides of the river are inhabited by keel- men; 
but the upper parts of the town contain ſeveral 
handſome houſes, and well-built ſtreets. 

The principal trade of this place is in coal. 
The collieries lie from five to eighteen miles up 
the river ; and the produce is brought down in 
waggons along rail-roads, and diſcharged into 
the keels, or boats, deſtined to convey it on ſhip- 
board. No ſhip of large burden can aſcend 
higher than Shields, which may be conſidered as 
the principal. port of Newcaſtle, 

The effects of the vaſt commerce of this place 
are apparent, for many miles round, in the 
wealth and number of the inhabitants, and the 
high cultivation of the ſoil. 

Beyond Newcaſtle, the country is in general 
flat. The firſt object that attracted the notice 
of our traveller, was a ſtone column, with three 


, dials on the capital, called Pigg's Folly, A few 
miles farther lies Stannington Bridge, a pleaſant 


village, and beyond that the ſmall town of 
Morpeth, which had formerly a caſtle, of 198 
little now remains. - 


Between 
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Between Morpeth and Felton, on the right, 
ſtands Cockle Tower, an ancient, fortified bor- 
der-houſe, of great fize. Felton is a charming 
village on the Coquet, which a few miles lower 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, near Coquet Iſland, 

well known in the hiſtory of the rebellion in the 
reign of Charles I. 

At Alnwick, a ſmall market town, “ the tra- 
veller, ſays Mr. Pennant, is diſappointed in the 
fituation and environs of the caſtle, the ancient 
refidence of the Percies, earls of Northumberland. 


. You look in vain for any marks of the grandeur 


of the feudal ages, for trophies won by a family 
eminent for military proweſs and «leeds of*chi- 
valry, for extenſive foreſts and venerable oaks. 
The hall of entertainment is no more; and in- 


ſtead of the diſintereſted uſher of days of yore, 


the viſiter is attended by a. valet, eager to receive 
the fees of admittance“.“ 

There is, however, vaſt grandeur 1 in the exte- 
rior of the caſtle: the towers are magnificent, 
and the apartments are large, but ill adapted. 
The gardens appeared to our touriſt ſo very trim, 
that they were better adapted to a villa near 
London, than to the ancient ſeat of a potent 
baron. 

This caſtle underwent two memorable fieges : 
in 1093, when Malcolm III. of Scotland and his 


- ſon Edward Joſt their lives before it; and in 


1174, when William I. after a fruitleſs fiege, 
was“ defeated and taken priioner near the ſame 
place. Of the abbey, which lay a little to the 


* In Mr, Ee s long tour, this, we believe, is the only 
inſtance of what ſome would call, illiberal remark ; yet per- 
haps it is too applicable to more places than Alnwick. 
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north of the town, nothing now remains but 
the fine ſquare. gateway. 

A ſtage farther is Belford, a modern ſeat, the 
front of which has a beautiful ſimplicity, and 
the grounds and plantations are very fine. 
About four miles from this manſion, on the 
ſea-coaſt, ſtands the ancient caſtle of Bambo- 
rough, founded by Ida, firſt king of the Nor- 
thumbrians, in 548. It has undergone many re- 
volutions; but, by the piety and benevolence of 
Lord Crew, biſhop of Durham, who became 
poſſeſſed of it in 1715, it is now appropriated 


to a purpoſe that will ever render it venerable iu 


. the-eyes of the humane. This generous prelate 
veſted it and ſeveral eſtates in the hands of truſ- 
tees, for the purpoſe of aſſiſting ſhipwrecked 
mariners, and providing relief for ſuch as eſcape 
the fury of the waves. 

Apartments are fitted up for their reception, 
and a conſtant patrole is kept every ſtormy night 
along this tempeſtuous coaſt, for the ſpace of 
eight miles, the extent of the manor ; by which 
means numerous lives, have been preſerved, and 
many poor wretches reſtored to ſociety, who, 
without this heavenly inſtitution, muſt have been 
loſt. In honour of philanthropy, we are here 
: tempted to inſert a beautiful ſonnet, by the in- 
genious Mr. Bowles, written at Bamborough 

Caſtle. 


Ye holy towers, that ſhade the wave-worn ſteep, 
Long may ye rear your aged brows ſublime, 
Though, hurrying filent by, relentleſs Time 

Aſſail you, and the winter whirlwind's ſweep ! 
Far, far from blazing grandeur's crowded halls, 

Here Charity bas fixed her choſen ſeat, 

Oft lining, tearful, when the wild winds be at 

With hollow bodings round your ancient walls; 
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And Pity, at the dark and ſtormy hour | | 
Of mianight, when the moon is hid on high, | 
Keeps her lone watch upon the topmoſt tow'r, 
And turns her ear to each expiring cry 
Bleſt if her aid fome fainting wretch might ſave, 
And ſnatch him cold and ſpeechleſs from the wave.. 


. to Bamborough lie the Farn Iſlands, 
forming two elufters, to the number of feven- 
teen above high water. Their produce is kelp, 
feathers, and a few ſeals. Some of them yield 
a little graſs, and feed a cow or two. 

Mr. Pennant landed on theſe iſlands in SJeakile, | 
a kind of veſſel well adapted to ſuch ſeas. Here 
he found corvorants, ſhags, and other marine 
fowls. The eider duck was at that time fitting, 


and they robbed ſoine of the neſts of the fine 
down which the plucks from her breaſt to make 


her habitation warm and ſoft. 

Houſe Iſland, which lies neareſt to the ſhore, 
was the ſequeſtered ſpot where St. Cuthbert paſſed 
the two laſt years of his life; and here after- 
wards was eſtabliſhed a priory of Benedictine 
monks. A ſquare tower, the remains of a church, 
and ſome other buildings, are ftill to be ſeen 
there; and likewiſe a ſtone cothn, nn to 
de that of the ſaint. 


At the north end of this iſland is a deep 


chaſm, from the top to the bottom of the rock, 


communicating with the ſea, through which 
the water, in tempeſtuous weather, is forced, 
with great violence and noiſe, to the beight 
of ſixty feet. This fine jet d eau obtains the 
appellation of the Chura. 
_ Purſuing their journey northward, they « came 
in fight of the Cheviot Hills. The country in 
general naked, An ancient tower appeared on- 
| C 3 f the 
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the left, one of the fortreſſes of ancient times, 
when this iſland was divided into two rival 
kingdoms. On the right, had a view of the 
ſea, and of Holy Iſland, once an epiſcopal ſee, 
afterwards tranſlated to Durham. On this ro- 
mantic iſle are ſtill ſome remains of a caſtle and 
a charch. 
After riding a few miles, Berwick appeared 
in full view, and the river Tweed winding through 
a country, by no means pictureſque, though its 
banks in other places are highly ſo. 
_ - Berwick is fortified in the modern ſtyle, but 
occupies much leſs ſpace than formerly. The 
barracks are ſpacious, conſiſting of a centre and 
two wings. This place was long the key of the 
two kingdoms; and from the time of its ceſſion 
to the Scots, by Richard I. became, for nearly 
three centuries, the object of contention between 
+ thetwonations. In 1492, it was finally wreſted 
from Scotland; but, by a convention between the 
governments, was declared a free town, and inde- 
pendent of both kingdoms, though garriſoned by 
the Engliſh. The territory belonging to Ber- 
wick, or the Bounds, as they are called, is about 
eight thouſand acres, 
The religious here had ſeveral convents, all 
founded by the Scottiſh kings. The preſent 
church was built by Cromwell, and according 
to the ſpirit of the founder, without a ſteeple. 
The town i houſe has a large and handſome 
modern tower belonging to it, and the ſtreet in 
which it ſtands, is by far the beſt in the town. 
- Abundance of wool and eggs is exported from 
this town. The ſalmon fiſheries are alſo very 
conſiderable, and bring in vaſt ſums. The chief 

article of importation, is timber from Norway. 
Almoſt 
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Almoſt immediately after leaving Berwick, 
our touriſt entered Scotland. The approach of 
the ſiſter kingdom has a very unpromiſing look, 
as cultivation on the boarders could not be an 
object of attention, till both parts of the iſland . 
acknowledged the ſame ſovereign; and effects 
are long felt after the cauſes: that prodaced 
them are no more. On reaching the village cf 
Eyetown, ſays Mr. Pennant, the ſcene was greatly 
altered; the wretched cottages of the inhabitants 
were vaniſhing; comfortable houſes were rifin 
in their ſtead; the lands incloſing; and the ſoil 
yielding a pretty liberal increaſe. 

The country ſoon after reaſſumed its former 
ſterility; no arable land was ſeen; but for four or 
five miles, the black dreary moor of Colding- 
ham, whoſe convent, the oldeſt in Scotland, 1s 
immortalized by the heroiſm of its nuns. In 
them chaſtity was not a vow of the lips, but a 
principle of the heart. When the country was 
invaded by the ferocious Danes in 870, they cut 
off their noſes and lips, to make themſelves ob- 
jects of horror, rather than defire. ä 

They indeed eſcaped violation by their re- 
ſolution; but ſo much were the ſavages provok- 
ed at the diſappointment they met with; in find- 
ing ghaſtly figures, inſtead of the beauties they 
expected, that they ſet fire to the monaſtery, and 
conſumed the wretched nuns, together with 
their abbeſs, Ebba. 

At the termination of the moor, the Frith of 
Forth at once burſt on their view, and preſented 
many captivating objects. Dined at Old Camus; 
and found the country now became extremely 
fertile. Eaft Lothian, ſays Mr. Pennant, may- 
be ealled the Nofthamptonſhire of North Bri- 

| tan; 
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tain; it is a track of as fertile corn land as I ever 
ſaw.” | a 
Paſſing by Broxmouth, a ſeat of the Duke of 
Roxborough, in a low ſpot, but environed by large 
woods, they came to Dunbar. The chiet ſtreet 
is broad and handſome; and the houſes built of 


ſtone, as is commonly the caſe in Scotland. The 


harbour is ſafe, but ſmall, and a few ſhips are 
annually ſent from this place to Greenland. 
Between the port and the caſtle is a fingular 
ſtratum of ſtone, in ſome reſpects reſembling the 
Giant's Cauſeway in Ireland. It conſiſts of great 
columns of a red tone, having from three to ſix 
angles; their diameters from one to two feet; 
and their length, at low water, about thirty. 
Theſe columns are jointed, but with leſs re- 
gularity than baſaltes in general : they extend in 
front about two hundred yards, but the breadth 
is inconfiderable. 
Oppoſite, are the ruins of a caſtle, ſeated on 
a rock above the ſea, with a hideous cavern, 
running under one part of it, which, with the 
aliiftance of a little art, had been converted int 
a ſecure, but infernal priſon. | 
On the other fide are two natural arches, 
through which the tide flows; by one of thele, 
Alexander Ramſay, in a ſtormy night, reinforced 
the garriſon in 1337, in ſpite of a fleet which 
blockaded the place. | | 
The church is decorated with the magnificent 
monument of Sir George Hume, earl of Dunbar, 
the accompliſhed miniſter of James VI. but fated 
to give way to leſs deſerving favourites, which 
ſunk the reign of the monarch in weakneſs and 
infamy. This monument is a beautiful marble 
deſign, adorned with arms, figures, and fluted 
| pillars. 
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pillars. The earl is repreſented in armour, 
kneeling, looſely covered with a cloak. It ap- 
pears he died in 1610. 

Near Dunbar, two battles were fought, 
ſingularly diſaſtrous to the Scots. The firſt in 
1296, when the generals of Edward I. defeated 
the army of Balliol, and took the caſtle, and all 
the nobility found in it were devoted to the 
ſword. The ſecond was the celebrated victory of 
Cromwell, in 1650, when the army of the cove- 
nanters choſe rather to fight under the direction 
of their preachers, than the command of their 
generals. Never was folly or enthuſiaſm carried 
to a higher pitch. The Engliſh were fo hemmed 
in, that the Scots might have ſtarved them, with- 
out a blow; but when Cromwell ſaw the latter 
deſcending from the heights, with a well-found- 
ed confidence, he exclaimed, ** the Lord hath de- 
livered them into our hands!” The event was 
correſpondent to his expeQations. He had all 
the appearance of enthuſiaſm, but his opponents 
poſſeſſed all its fatal reality. 

This caſtle is farther memorable, for having 
been the ſcene where the infamous Bothwell 
committed the ſimulated outrage on the perſon 
of his queen, the beauteous and unfortunate 
Mary Stuart. It is probable this was a concerted 
plan between the lovers; but even a ſovereign 
queen could not ſave an unworthy favourite from 
exile. -- | | 

Paſſing within ſigbt of Tantallon Caſtle, once 
a ſtrong fort, but now a wretched ruin, the 
Iſle of Baſs attracted our touriſt's notice. It lies 
about a mile from the ſhore, and is a rock of a 
fiupendons height. On the ſouth fide, the top 
appears conical; but the other overhangs the ſea 

in 
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in a tremendous manner. Cloſe to the edge of 
the precipice, ſtood a caſtle, now negleQed, 
which formerly conſtituted the ftate priſon of 
Scotland. It was equally remarkable tor its ſe- 
curity and for its romantic ſituation. 

Various ſorts of water fowl! annually repair to 
this rock, to breed; particularly Soland geeſe and 
kittiwakes. The profits ariſing from the young 
are farmed out, and produce no inconfiderable 
revenue, though a gannet, or Soland goote, is ttill 
ſold for twenty pence; the very price it fetched 
in the time of Ray. 

Mr. Pennant having taken a boat to viſit this 
fingular ſpot, from the unfavourable ſtate of the 
weather, found a landing impoſſi ble, or at leaſt very 
dangerous; and with ſome difficulty was put 
aſhore at North Berwick, a (mall town agreeably 
ſeated, near a high conic hill, partially clothed 
with trees, which is ſeen at a great diftance. 

Paſſed through Aberladie and Preſton Pans. 
The laſt takes its name from its ſalt pans. Here 
is alſo a vitriol work. At a diflance ſaw the 
field of battle, where the rebels in 1745 defeated 
the king's troops with great carnage, and in- 
fpired the wavering with reſolution to join the 
ſtandard of di ſaffection. | 

Pinkie and Carberry hill, each of them famed 
in the hiſtory of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
_ caoght the eye of our touriſt in his way to Edin- 
burgh. They lie a little to the welt of the road, 
a few miles from that city. 


Croſs the Etk at Mutſelburgh, and begin to 


recogniſe the approach to the capital. The roads 
excellent, the country populous,” and ftudded 
with elegant ſeats: 


Edinburgh, 
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Edinburgh, ſays Mr. Pennant, poſſeſſes a 
boldneſs and grandeur of ſituation beyond any 
city J had ever ſeen.” It is built on the edges 
and ſides of a vaſt ſloping rock, of a great and 
precepitous height, at the upper extremity, with 
a ſadden declivity to the plain. At a diftance, 
the houſes firike a traveller with aſtoniſhment : 
their natural loftineſs, added to their acrial ſitua- 
tion, gives them a look of magnificence not to 
be paralleled in Great Britain. Theſe very con- 


ſpicuous buildings, which from the upper part of 


the High Street, are of ſtone, and generally fix 
or ſeven ſtories high in front; but by reaſon of 
the dechvity of the hill, much higher behind. 
Formerly the houſes were ſtill more lofty than at 
preſent, yet there are now ſome of ten or eleven 
ſtories. 

Every edifice has a common ftair-caſe, and 
every ſtory is the habitation of a diſtinct family. 
The inconveniencies of ſuch a mode of living are 
obvious; but, from the vigilance of the magiſ- 
trates, one great opprobrium of Edinburgh is re- 
moved: the ſtreets are obliged to be cleaned 
every night; and the ſevereſt penalties are in- 
flicted on ſuch as offend againſt decency in this 
reſpect. | 

It ſhould be remarked, that this unfortunate 
ſtyle of architecture originated from neceſſity, not 
choice. During turbulent times, the vicinity 
to the caſtle was ihe only defence; and thus 
houſes were in a manner piled one upon another, 
merely on a principle of ſecurity. 


The cattle is ſeated on the ſummit of the hill, 


at the edge of a very deep precipice. In a ſmall 
room, pointed out to ſtrangers, Mary Qucen of 
Scotland was delivered af James VI. The pro- 
2 ſpects 
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ſpects from this fortreſs are vaſt, ſingular, varied, 
and enchanting. To deſcribe them all would be 
impoſſible: they can only be taken in by the eye 


bol taſte. 


The reſervoir, for ſupplying the city with 
water, ſtands in Caſtle Street. This neceſſary 
element is brought from Pentland Hills, five 
miles diſtant, and is received into a ciſtern, con- 
taining about two hundred and thirty tons of 
water, which is conveyed to the principal con- 
duits throughout the place, and diſtributed ac- 
cording to the want of the inhabitants. : 

Parliament Cloſe, a ſmall ſquare, lies on the 
ſouth tide of the High Street. In this is the 
Parliament Houſe, in which the courts of juftice 
are held; and below ſtairs is the Advocates 
library, founded by Sir George Mackenzie, 
which now contains more than thirty thouſand 
volumes of printed books, belides many curious 
manuſcripts and ancient records. | 

The Lukenbooth Row, which contains the Tol- 
booth, a city priſon, and ſome other public build- 
ings, unfortunately ſtands in the middle of the 
High Street, and thus deforms one of the fineſt 


ſtreets in Europe. This nuiſance is noticed by 
every traveller. | 


"The Exchange is a handſome modern building; 


but is little uſed in its appropriate character; as 
the merchants prefer ſtanding in the open ſtreet, 
expoſed to the inclemency of the weather. 
Ihe ancient cathedral, now forms what is 
called the New Church, and is divided into four 
places of worſhip, with an economy not ſingular 
in North Britain. In one, the Lords of Seſſion 
attend, and there is alſo a throne and canopy for 
his Majeſty, ſhould he viſit this * 
Fark | No 
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No inſtrumental muſic is heard in any of the 
Scotch churches. Even the ſolemn organ is ſtill 
held as an abomination by the rigid Calviniſts. 

At the end of the Cannongate Street, ſtands 
Holy Rood Houſe, originally an Abbey, founded 
by David I. in 1128. James V. made ſome con- 
ſiderable additions and improvements, and con- 
yerted it into a royal reſidence. However, it is 
indebted to the taſte of Sir William Bruce, and 
the munificence of Charles II. for its principal 
beauties. Within is a fine ſquare, ſurrounded 
with piazzas. Many of the apartments are very 
elegant, and are portioned out among ſome of 
the principal nobility. 

The gallery of this palace occupies one fide of 
the fabric, and is filled with colotlal portraits of 
the kings of Scotland. That beautiful ſpecimen 
of Gothic architecture, the chapel of Holy Rood 
Abbey, is now a ruin, the roof having been 
ſuffered to fall in, from ſcandalous neglect. 
Beneath the ruins lie the bodies of James II. 
James V. Henry Darnly, and "ny other per- 
ſons of rank. | 

Near this palace is the park, firſt incloſed by 
James V. In it are the vaſt rocks, known by the 
name of Arthur's Seat and Saliſbury's Crags, 
whoſe height has been calculated at ſix hundred 
and fifty-ſix feet. Their fronts exhibit a ro- 
mantic and wild ſcene, of precipices, columns, 
and broken maſſes, which from ſome points of 
view; appear to impend the city. Beneath this 
pile is a free-ſione quarry, excellent for paving ; 
and here too are tome of the moſt beautiful 
walks in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 

Herriot's Hoſpital, on the ſouth part of the city, 


is a fine old building, rather two magnificent 
ol. I. D . for 
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for its deſtination, that of educating poor chil- 
dren. Its gardens were once the reſort of the 
gay. This noble charity was endowed by George 
Herriot, jeweller to James VI. 

In the church-yard of the Grey Friers, is a ro- 
tunda, to the memory of Sir George Mackenzie, 
with a multitude of other tombs. - From this 
cemetery is a fine view of the caſtle, and of the 
noble ſtreet that conducts to it. 

The college * is a mean building, containing 
houſes for the principal and ſome of the pro- 
feilors. The ſtudents of the univerſity are diſ- 

rſed over the town, and wear no academic 
habit ; yet as few attend here, except from a 
real love of learning, it is ſeldom they are 
guilty of any confiderable irregularity. There 
are twenty-two profeſſors of different ſciences, 
moſt of whom read lectures. All the chairs are 
reſpectably filled, particularly thoſe which relate 
to the ſtudy of medicine. 

The Royal Infirmary is a ſpacious and hand- 
ſome edifice, capable of receiving two hundred 
patients. From the cupola of this building, is a 
' beautiful view of the whole city. Not far from 
thence is a ſpot of about three acres, called 
George Square, which is building with houſes 


after the Engliſh tafte, and a general ſpirit of 


improvement is rapidly diffuſing itſelf over the 
whole city. 

Watſon's Hoſpital is a large building, and 
ſhould not be forgot, on account of its benevo- 
lent inſtitution. Here the children of decayed 
merchants are educated and apprenticed out; and 


Are college, on an elegant and extenſive plan, has been 
founded, ſnce Mr. Pennant's firſl viſit to Edinburgh. + 


after 
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after ſerving their time with credit, receive fifty 
pounds toSegin the world with. 

The Cowgate runs parallel with the High 
Street, beneath the ſteep ſouthern declivity of the 
city, and terminates in the Graſs-market, where 
cattle are ſold, and criminals receive the ſentence 
of the law. : 

North of the city lies the New Town, which is 
planned with great judgment. The houſes are 
all built in the modern ſtyle, and are exempt 
from all the inconveniencies of the former. 
Theſe improvements are connected with the city, 
by a very beautiful bridge over a hollow, the 
center arch of which is ninety-five feet high. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Calton Hill, the 
ſcene of ſuperſtitious barbarity, and of feats of 
chivalry in former times, lies the new botanic 
garden, an area of about five acres, well ſhelters 
ed from the cold winds, and furnithed with 
every convenience for the rearing of tender 
exotics. It is finely ſtocked with plants; and 
was founded by the munificence of his preſent 
majeſty, in 1764. 

During our touriſt's ſtay in Edinburgh, beef ſold 
from five-pence to three-pence haltpenny a pound; 
mutton and veal at nearly the ſame prices; and 
lamb much cheaper. Chickens per pair, fetched 
only eight-pence, or a ſhilling, and a good fowl 


one ſhilling and two-pence. -Coals were delivered 


home at five-pence or fix-pence a hundred, 
Leith, a large town, about two miles north, 
lies on the Frith of Forth. It forms the port of 
Edinburgh, and is a Aouriſhing place. The 
houſes, however, are generally mean, and the in- 
habitants principally tea-faring perſons. At this 
lime, _ Mr. 7 the races were held 
2 e 
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on the ſands; and, conſidering their vicinity to a 
great city, the company was far from being 
numerous; a proot that diſſipation has not 
very deeply infected the manners of the North 
Britons, 

Craigmillar Caſtle, about two miles ſouth of 
Edinburgh, ſtands on a rocky eminence: it is 
ſquare, and has a tower ateach corner. Some few 
of the apartments are ſtill inhabited; and Mary 
Stuart made it her occaſional refidence. 

 Newbottle, the ſeat of the Marquis of Lothian, 
lies within an eaſy and pleafant ride from the 
capital. It was once a Ciſtercian abbey, but 
erected into a lordſhip in 1591. The houle is 
well ſheltered, and it is ſaid that fruit ripens 
here within ten days, as early as at Chelſea. 


Here is a valuable collection of portraits, many 


of them very fine, and almoſt all very inſtrudive. 
In the woods adjacent to this ſeat, are ſome 
ſubterraneous apartments, and excavations out 
of the ſolid rock. They ſeem to have been formed 
by the ancient inhabitants of the country as 
receptacles for proviſions, or retreats in the hour 
of danger. : 
Two or three miles diſtant from Newbottle is 
Dalkeith, a ſmall town adjoining to a palace 
of that name, the ſeat of the Duke Buccleugh; 
a place of great ſtrength; and during the time of 
the regent Morton's retreat, ſtiled the Lion's Den. 
The portraits here are numerous, and ſome of 
them peculiarly valuable. 

On the 24th of July, after a few days ftay, 
Mr. Pennant left Edinburgh, and paſſing through 


a well-cultivated country, moſtly incloſed with 


ſtone walls, reached the South Ferry, a ſmall 
village on the banks of the Forth, which is here 
A contracted 
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contracted to the breadth of two miles; but 
almoſt inſtantly widens, towards the welt, into a 
fine and extenſive bay. The proſpect on all fides is 
very beautiful, preſenting an atlemblage of ftrik- 
ing objects, and an exſenſive view up and down 
the Firth, for nearly ſixty miles. 

Croſſing over, they obſerved, about midway, 
the little iſle of Inch Garvey, with the ruins of a 
ſmall caſtle. Landed in Fifethire at North Ferry, 
near which are large granite quarries, - from 
which ſome of the ſtreets of London are paved. 

The country, as far as Kinroſs, is fertile and 
agreeably varied ; but there are few plantations 
of trees. Kinroſs is a ſmal] town, ſtanding in a 
ſpacious plain, environed by mountains. The 
houſes and trees are charmingly intermixed, and 
give the whole a lovely appearance. It has 
ſome manufaQtures of linen and cutlery ware. 
At this time, ſays our author, there was a 
meeting of the juſtices on a ſingular occaſion: a 
vagrant had been ſentenced to a whipping ; but 
ſuch was the point of honour among the common 
people, that no one-could be perſuaded to go to 
Perth for the executioner, who lived there; and 
the object of the meeting was to preſs two men 
to proceed on this errand, which was efteemed 
very diſhonourable. 

Not far from this is Kinroſs Hauſe, a piece of 
regular architeQure, built by the famous archi- 
tect, Sir William Bruce, for his own reſidence. 
Its principal beauty, however, is the adjacent 
Loch Leven, a magnificent piece of water, finely 
indented, and about twelve miles in circumference. 
It is bounded by mountains on one fide, on the 
other by the plain of Kiuroſs, and is prettily 
embelliſhed by groupes of trees, very happily 
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diſpoſed. Some iſlets are diſperſed in this great 
expanſe of water; and on one of them ſtands 
a caſtle, in which Mary Queen of Scots was con- 
fined, and from which ſhe was liberated by 
the enamoured Douglas. Some trees, probably 
coeval with Mary, Rill grace this ſequeſtered 
ſpot. 

"a St. Cerf's Ifle, in this lake, flood the priory 
of Port-moak, of which ſome remains ſtill exiſt. 
This ifland was given by Brudo, laſt king of the 
PiQs, to St. Servan and the Culdies, the original 
Chriſtian prieſts of North Britain. 

The fiſh of this lake are, pike, perch, eels, 
and excellent trout, the largeſt about fix pounds 
in weight. Numerous birds breed on the ifles 
in Loch Leven. : 

Atter a night's repoſe at a ſingle houſe not far 
from Kinroſs, our touriſt made an excurſion next 
day to ſee the Rumbling Brig, at. Glen Devon, 
about ſeven miles diſtant. It is a fingular bridge 
of one arch, flung over a chaſm worn by the 
Devon, about eighty feet deep, narrow, and 
- horrid to view. The bottom in many parts is 
covered with fragments; in others, the waters 
- gulſh violently between the ſtones; the ſides, at 
intervals project, and almoſt ſeem to cloſe ; trees 
{hoot out in various ſpots ; while the roaring of 
the waters, and the confuſed notes of birds, all 
tend to increaſe the awful impreſſion of the 
ſcene. | 

A mile lower down is Cawdron Lin, where 
the river, after a ſhort fall, drops on rocks, hol- 
lowed into large and deep cylindric, or circular 
cavities, like cauldrons, whence it receives its 
appellation, Juſt beneath this, the water again 
tumbles down, in a vaſt white ſheet, with a — 
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of thirty feet. Beyond this is a view of a con- 
tinuation of meadows and the diſtant mountains 
near Stirling. | 

Caftle Campbell ſtands two miles to the north, 
on a deep peninſulated rock, between vaſt 
mountains ſhagged with bruth wood. Formerly, 
from its darkſome fituation, when it was enve- 
loped in forefts, this pile was called the Caſtle 
of Gloom : it was ſeated in the pariſh of Dolor, 
bounded by the glens of Care, and waſhed by 
the burns of Sorrow. 

The lordſhip was purchaſed by the firſt earl 
of Argyle; and the caſtle was ruined in the 
civil war in 1645, and its magnificent relics now 
only exiſt as a monument of the horrors of in- 
teſtine broils. . 

Our touriſt, having gratified his curiofity, re- 
turned to his inn, along the foot of the Ochil 
Hills, whoſe verdant fides feed a great number 
of cattle and ſheep. The houſes of the common 
people here are decent ; but generally covered 
with ſods, The inhabitants were extremely civil, 
and never failed offering brandy or whey, when 
he ſtopped at their cots to make enquiries. 

Crofling a branch of the ſame hills, which 
produced good crops of oats, they deſcended 
into Strath Ern, a beautiful vale, about thirty 
miles long, divided by the river Ern which ſer- 
pentizes through the middle, and afterwards falls 


into the Tay. 


Dupplin, the reſidence of the earl of Kinnoul, 
ſtands on the north fide of this vale, on the edge 
of a ſteep glen. Only a fingle tower of the old 
caſtle remains; the reſt being modernized. The 
plantations extend ſeveral miles, and almoſt 


every kind of foreſt trees thrives here prodi- 


giouſly ; 
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giouſly ; though garden fruits ſeldom arrive at 
maturity without artificial culture and aſſiſtance. 
Lord Kinnoul is a great planter ; and fo provides 
fature foreſts for the benefit of his poſterity and 
the embelliſhment of his country. 

Dupplin contains ſome good pictures; among 
the reſt, the head of the celebrated Counteſs of 
Deſmond, who lived to the aſtoniſhing age of one 
hundred and forty and upwards, and died in the 
reign of James I. It appears that ſhe retained her 
full vigour to a very advanced age; and that ſhe 


twice or thrice renewed her teeth. For this we 


have the authority of Lord Bacon. 

The landſcape from the bill of Moncrieff, 
which they next aſcended, may be called the 
glory of Scotland, and well deſerves, in the opi- 
nion of our touriſt, the high eulogia given it, 
for the variety and richneſs of its views. On 
the ſouth and weft appear Strath Ern, the Carſe 
of Gowrie, and the Stormont Hills: to the north 
lies the town of Perth, with the vaſt plain of 
Strath-Tay. The natives ftill with pleaſure re- 
cord the tradition of the Roman army, when' it 
came in ſight of the Tay, burſting into the ex- 
elamation of, Ecce Tiberim! © 

Perth is large, and in general well built : two 
of the ſtreets are remarkably fine; and, as the 
old buildings fall into decay, new ones, of ſupe- 
rior beauty, riſe in their ſtead. The town has 
three churches, beſides meetings for numerous 
ſeparatiſts. Of the church belonging to the 
monaſtery, not a veſtige remains; for that zea- 
Tous reformer, Knox, carried deſolation wherever 
the Catholic religion had been promulgated ; it 
being one of his maxims, to pull down the neſts, 
and then the rooks would flee away. 


Many 
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Many of Cromwell's wounded officers and ſol- 
diers being left here, introduced a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry among the people, and this was the firſt 
favourable circumſtance that gave riſe to the 
preſent proſperity of the place. The trade of 


Perth is very conſiderable. It exports annually 


one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds worth of 
linen, near thirty thouſand bolls of wheat and 
barley, and cured ſalmon to a great amount. 


The rents of the fiſheries are eſtimated at three 


thouſand pounds per annum ; and the value of 
the captures muſt be immenſe, as three thouſand 
ſalmon, one with another, weighing fixtee 
pounds, have been caught in a morning. | 

A pearl fiſhery was alſo carried on here to a 
great extent, but it ſeems now exhauſted, from 
the avarice of the undertakers. From the year 
1761 to 1764, no leſs than ten thouſand pounds 
worth of pearls were ſent to London, and fold 
from ten ſhillings to one pound fixteen ſhillings 
per ounce. 
 Gowrie Houle, in this town, is noticed by al 
travellers. The myſterious conſpiracy and tragi- 
cal end of the earl of that name are well known 
in the hiſtoric page. © I was ſhewn, ſays Mr. 
Pennant, the ſtaircaſe where the unhappy no- 
bleman was killed, and the window by. which 
the terrified monarch, James, eſcaped from the 
fury of the populace, after the horrid deed was 
perpetrated.” - 

Croſſing the Tay, they proceeded to Scone, a 
mile and a half higher up the river. Here was 
once an abbey of great antiquity. The preſent 
palace was begun by the earl of Gowrie ; but, 
on his death, it was granted by James VI. to 
bis favourite, Sir David Murray. The houſe "= 
built 
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duilt round two courts, and ſome of the apart- 


ments are large and handſome, but in a great 


meaſure unfurniſhed. 
_ The gallery is about one hundred and fifty 
Feet long; and its top is arched and divided into 
compartments, filled with paintings in water co- 
lours, of the various purſuits of the chace, in 
which James VI. and his train are uniformly in- 
troduced. 

Till the deſtruction of the abbey, the Scottiſh 


kings were crowned here, in the famous chair 


which Edward I. tranſported to Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey. Charles II. before the battle of Worceſter, 
was crowned in the preſent chapel. 

Repaſling the Tay at Bullion's boat, they vi- 
fited the field of Lengcarty, where the Scots ob- 
tained a great victory over the Danes by means 
of the gallant peaſant Hay and his two ſons; 
who, with no other weapons than the yokes 
ſnatched from their oxen, then at plough, firft 
ſtopped the flight of their countrymen, and af- 
terwards led them on to victory. - The noble fa- 
' mily of Hay, deſcend from this ruſtic hero, 
and ftill bear for their arms the iuſtrument of 
their advancement, with the alluſive motto, Sub 
Lare ſoil here is fertile, producing barley, oats, 
and flax in abundance ; but, afſer a few miles 
travelling, it is ſucceeded by a black heath. The 
proſpe@ before them ſoon began to mark the en- 
trance of the Highlands, the hills that bounded 
it on each fide being lofty and rude. On the 
left was Birnam Wood ; and, on a diftant ridge 
of hills, ſome remains 'of Macbeth's caſtle are 

Kill ſaid to exiſt. 


The 
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The paſs into the Highlands is awfully mag- 
nificent ; the naked mountains and rocks fre- 
quently approach very near each other, and in 
many parts are fringed with wood, which dark- 

ens the Tay, that rolls with rapidity below. 

The town of Dunkeld, ſeated under, and en- 
vironed by crags, ſoon received them. After 
lodging at Inver, a good inn on the weſt fide of 
the river, they croſſed it in a boat, and landed 

in the Duke of Athol's gardens, which are beau- 
J tifully waſhed by the Tay. Trees of every ſpe- 
; cies thrive here extremely well, and even the 
ö delicate Portugal laurel does not ſhrink from the 
northern blaſt. The pictureſque views of wild 
and gloomy nature are the grandeſt here that 
can be conceived. In the gardens are the ruins 
8 of a cathedral, which appears to have been a 
j magnificent edifice. The choir is ſtil! preſerved, 
8 and uſed for a church. In the family burial - 
ſt place is a large monument of the Marquis of 
f- Athol, hung with the arms of the numerous 
4 connections of his race. ; 
o, On rac other fide of the river is a charming 
of walk along the banks of the river Bran, a great 
ub and rapid torrent. At the extremity of this 
walk, on a rock, is a neat building, impendin 
ts, over a horrible chaſm, into which the. river fu- 
les riouſly precipitates itſelf. Abe \ 
he Dunkeld, though a ſmall town, has a linen _ 
n- manufactory; and much company reſort hither 
ed in the tummer months, for the ſake of drinking 
the I goat's milk and whey.- | 
After a ride of two miles along a natrow 
firait, amidſt trees, through which the Tay was 
frequently ſeen, they entered a vale, plentiful in 
corn and flax, and well peopied. On the 9 
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is the junction of the Tay and the Tumel, and 
due north is the road to Blair and Fort Auguſtus, 
through the famous paſs of Killikrankie. 
Turning to the left, they came to Taymouth, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Breadalbane, ſeated in a 
fertile vale, bounded by ſylvan mountains, which 
have in ſome points of view an Alpine ap- 
rance. : | 
The grounds are in excellent order, and ſome 
of the walks along the bank of the Tay are 
beautiful and pictureſque in the extreme. Over 
that river is a wooden bridge, two hundred feet 
long, leading to a ſeat on the oppoſite ſide of 
the hill, which commands a capital view of 
Loch 'Tay and other captivating ſcenes. The 
lake is about a mile broad and fifteen long, 
- bounded on each fide by lofty rpountains, and 
makes three great bends, which very much add 
to its beauty. It is in many places one hun- 
dred fathoms deep, and till of late, was ſuppoſed 
incapable of freezing ; but ſo rigorons was the 
cold in March, 1771, that this vaſt body of 
water was partially frozen over in a fiogle 
night. |; 
Loch Tay abounds in pike, perch, eels, ſal- 
mon, char, and trout. Some of the laſt weigh 
thirty pounds. The Highlanders have an aver- 
ſion to eels and lampreys, from their ſimilarity 
to the ſerpent race. 
- The vaſt hill of Laurs, covered with beds of 
ſnow through the greateſt part of the year, and 
the ſtill loftier mountain of Benmor, are pro- 
minent features in the landſcape. All the coun- 
try abounds with game, ſuch as grouſe, ptarmi- 
gans, ſtags, and the white or Alpine hare, which 
never mixes with the common kind. Roy ſton 
Ta : crovs 
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crows are common: ſea eagles breed in ruined 


towers, but quit the country in winter. The 
black eagles are conftant denizens of this track. 

« It is difficult, ſays Mr. Pennant, to leave 
this delightful place. Before 1 go, I muſt recal 
to mind the fine winding walks along the fide of 
the hills; I muſt enjoy over again the fine reach 
of the Tay, and its union with the broad waters 
of the Lion; I muſt ftep down to view the 
druidical circles of ſtones; and laſtly, I muſt viſit 
Tay Bridge, founded by our military country- 
men, as a Latin 1nſcription records, under the 
ſuperintendance of General Wade.” 

Taymouth is a large modernized caſtle, adorned 
with many of the works of the famous Jame- 
ſon, the Scotch Vandyke, an eleve of the Braedal- 
bane family. In the library is a ſmall book, 
bound in black, with ſome beautiful drawings on 
vellum, of ſeveral of the anceſtors of this houſe. 
At the end is a manuſcript hiſtory of the fa- 


mily. 


On the 30th of July, Mr. Pennant attended 


divine ſervice at Kinmore church, which, to- 


gether with the village, was rebuilt by the pre- 
ſent Lord Braedalbane, in the neateſt manner. 


His lordſhip generouſly permits the inhabitants 


to live rent free, provided they exerciſe ſome 
trade, and keep their houſes clean. | 
The church is a very neat, plain building, with 


a nandſome tower. The congregation was nu- 
merous, decent, and attentive; and not a ragged or 


flovenly perſon was to be ſeen among them. There 
2 two ſervices; one in Engliſh, the other in 
le 
Every Sunday, a collection is made in the dif- 
ferent 4 for the fick and necetlitous, 
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as poor's rates are unknown in Scotland; but as 
the natives can . practiſe the leſſon of being con- 
tent with little, or are poflefled with ſuch a ſpi- 
rit of independence, that they will not ſubmit 
to the diſgrace of atking alms without urgent 
neceſlity, the (mall pittance, thus gathered week- 
ly, and placed under the diſtribution of the 
miniſter and elders, has hitherto been found 
ſufficient for every purpoſe of regular charity. 
Thus, in a country where the greateſt number 
are poor, there are yet few beggars. 

After viſiting a pretty ifland in Loch Tay, on 
which are the ruins of a priory, they rode to 
Glen Lion, a fertile but narrow vale, with a 
ſtraight paſs. The river Lion is rapid, and its 
banks are ſteep, rocky, and ſylvan. On the 
north is a circular fortreſs on the top of a hill, 

to which the ancient inhabitants retreated, in 
caſe of invaſion. A little farther, on a plain, 
is a ſmall Roman camp, called Fortingal, or the 
Fort of Strangers. Iu Fortingal church-yard are 
the remains of a prodigious yew, which Mr. 
Pennant meaſured, and found them to be fifty- 
fix feet and a half in circumference. 

Returning ſouth from Glen Lion, they at once 
came in tight of Loch Tay. The day was very 
nue and calm, aud the Water reflected the ſcene 
Uke a mirror. On the north fide of this lake is 

- a molt excellent road, leading to Tiendrum and 
| Inverary, and is the route which travellers take 
who make what 1s called the petit tur Scot- 
land; a track unparalleled for the variety of its 
beautiful and magniticent ſcenery. 

This whole road was made at the expence of 
Lord Bracdalbane, whoſe eſtate is fo extenſive, 
that it is ſaid he can ride one hundred miles = 
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end on it, even to the Weſtern Ocean, where he 
is likewiſe the proprietor of ſome iſlands. This 
part of the country is beautifully interſected 
by roads and bridges, partly military, partly 
done by ſtatute labour, but much by the muni- 
ficence of the great. 

The north fide of Loch Tay is extremely po- 
pulous, and much thread is manufactured here. 
The women ſpin with rocks, or diſtaffs, while 
they tend the cattle on the hills; and, at four 
fairs, annually held at Kinmore, above one thou- 
ſand fix hundred pounds worth of yarn is ſold 
out of Braedalbane-alone. This is an irrefragable 
proof of increaſing induſtry, which may be 
aſcribed in ſome meaſure to the good ſenſe and 
humanity of the chieftain, but more perhaps to 
the abolition of the feudal tenures, which the 
Highlands owed to the great lord chancellor, 
Hardwick.” 

Leaving Taymouth, they forded the Lion ; 
and, after being ſome way emboſomed in woods, 
on their left burſt out a fine caſcade, which 
formed a ſtriking feature in the landſcape. In 
a ſhort time they entered Rannoch, a mea- 
dowy plain of moderate fertility, inclofing a 
lake of the ſame name, about eleven miles _ 
and one broad, with its banks well contraſte 
and varied. There are few trees of any mag- 
nitude grow here, ſave the birch, one of which 
our touriſt found to be ſixteen feet in girt. The 
ground beneath the ſhade of the trees is covered 
with heath, bilberries, and dwarf arbutus, whoſe 
gloſſy leaves have a pleaſing effect. {4 

This place affords ſhelter to black game and 
roebucks. The roe is found from the: banks of 
Loch Lomond as far as the entrance of Caith- 

E 2 neſs, 
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neſs, They are very elegant little animals, and, 
when full grown, weigh about fixty pounds. 
The fleſh is by ſome accounted a delicacy ; but 
Mr. Pennant thought it very dry. 

The lake produces trouts, chars, and bull- 
trouts. Some of the laſt grow to the enormous 
ſize of four feet and a half in length. Many 
aquatic fowls breed in the ſtreamlets that 
trickle into the lake; among the reſt, grebes 
and divers. 

The country is perfectly highland ; and not- 
withſtanding the increaſing intercourſe of the 
natives with the reſt of the iſland, they ſtill re- 
tai ſome of their ancient cuſtoms and ſuperſti- 
tions; which, however, are rapidly paſſing away, 
and in-another century will perhaps only exifl in 
the page of hiſtory. | 
The belief in ſpectres, obſerves Mr. Pen- 
nant, is ſtill very ſtrong, of which I had a re- 
markable proof.” A poor viſionary, in Braedal- 
bane, who had been working in his cabbage gar- 
den, imagined that he was ſuddenly raiſed into 
the air, and conveyed over the fence into a 
corn field, where he found himſelf ſurrounded 
by-a crowd of men and women, many of whom 
he knew to be dead. On his uttering the name 
of God, they all vaniſhed, except a female ſpright, 
Who obliged him to promiſe an aſſignation at 
the very ſame hour of the ſame day, next week. 
Being left, he found his hair tied in double 
knots, and that he had almoſt loſt the uſe of 
ſpeech. However, he kept his appointment with 
the ſpedtre, whom he ſoon ſaw come floating 
through the air towards him ; but ſhe pretended 
to be in a hurry, bade him go his way, and no 
harm ſhould befal him. Such was the dream: 
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er's account of the matter; „ but it is incredi- 
ble, ſays Mr. Pennant, what miſchief this ſtory 
did in the neighbourhood : the friends and rela- 
tives of the deceaſed, whom the old dotard had 
named, were in the utmoſt diſtreſs at finding 
them 1n ſuch bad company in the other world ; 


and the almoſt-extin& belief of ghoſts and ap- 
paritions ſeemed for a time to be revived.” 


One of their moſt remarkable ſaperiitionsd is, 
a Highlander never begins any work of conſe- 
quence on the day of the week on which the third 
of May falls, which is ſtyled the diſmal day, 
though for what reaſon is now unknown. 

The herdſmen of every village ſtill hold their 
Bel. tien, a rural ſacrifice, on the firſt of May. 
They cut a ſquare trench on the ground, leaving 
the turf in the middle, and here they kindle a 
fire, on which they dreſs a large caudle of eggs, 
butter, oatmeal, milk, and other ingredients. 
This being done, they ſpill ſome of the caudle 
in the ground by way of libation ; and after that 
every one takes a cake of oatmeal, on which 
are raiſed nine ſquare knobs, each dedicated 
to ſome particular being, the ſuppoſed protector 
or enemy of their flocks and herds, and, turning 
their faces to the fire, they fingly break off a 
knob, and, flinging it over their ſhoulders, ex- 
claim, „This I give to thee, preſerve, then, my 
horſes. his give to thee, preſerve, then, my 
meep, &c.“ After that, the noxious animals 
are to be charmed, by a knob to the fox, the 
eagle, &c. with a ſupplication to ſpare their 
lambs, their poultry, and other defenceleſs pro- 
perty. 

When theſe rites are finiſhed, they dine on 
the. caudle, and next Sunday re- aſſemble to 

E 3 conſume 
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conſume the relics of the feaſt, it there are any 
left*®. : 

Their funeral cuſtoms are not leſs curious, On 
the death of a Highlander, the corpſe being 
iretched on a board, and covered with coarſe li- 
nen, the friends place a wooden platter on the 
breaſt, containing a ſmall quantity of ſalt and 
earth, ſeparately; the ſalt, an emblem of the 
immortal ſpirit; the earth, of the corruptible 
body. Ali fire is extinguiſhed where the dead 
lie; and if a dog or cat happen to pals over 
the corpſe, it is killed without mercy. 

The evening after the death, the /ate-auake 
commences. © The friends and relatives of the 
decealed aſſemble with bag-pipes, or fiddle, 
when the neareſt of kin opens a melancholy ball, 
dancing and wailing at the ſame time, and this 
continues till day-break; but ſuch frolics take 
place among the younger part of the company, 
that the lols to ſociety is often more than ſup- 
plied by the conſequences of the night. Theſe 
rites are renewed nightly till the interment. 
Thus, Scythian-like, they rejoice at the deli- 


verance of their friends out of this life of miſery. 


The coranich, or funeral ſong, is not quite 
obſolete. Theſe ſongs are geucrally in praiſe 
of the deceaſed, or a recital of the fame of his 


anceſtors. © I had not the good fortune, ſays 


* 


Mr. Pennant, to be at preſent at any in North 
Britain, but formerly aſſiſted at one in the ſouth 
of Ireland, where it was performed in all the 
fullneſs of horror.” 


< wes”: 351 „ = 
A cuſtom in ſome reſpects reſembling the bel- tien prevails 
in ſome parts of Glouceſterſhire, and is obſerved on Twelfth 


Day, on the eve of Epiphany. 
e Midwives 
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Mid wives give new - born babes a ſmall ſpoonful 
of earth and whiſkey, for their firſt food, The 
laſt ſuperſtitions we thall mention, are a notion 
which ftill prevails in a few places of mautology, 
or the gift of ſecond fight; of fairies ; and of 
elf-ſhots; which laſt are no other than the ſtone 
leads of the arrows of the old inbabitants, 
though ſuppoſed by many ſimple people to be 
the weapons ſhot by the fairies at their cattle ; 
and, in order to effect a cure, the diſeaſed ani- 
mal is to be touched by an elt-thot, or made to 
drink the water in which it has been dipped. 

Our touriſt was hoſpitably entertained at Car- 
rie, by the factor of the forfeited Struan eſtate, 
and afterwards, proceeding due eaſt, paſſed the 
Tame), which diſcharges itſelf out of Loch 
Rannoch. In the vicinity are ſome neat houſes, 
inhabited by veteran foldiers, who had a little 
land and money alligned them to begin the 
world with, after the peace of 1748. This be- 
nevolent plan did not generally ſucceed, owing 
to the diſſipation of the new colonitis. 

Here they ſaw a ſiamping mill, intended to 
reduce lime-ftone to a fine powder, to ſave the 
expence of burning it, for manure. The ſtamp- 
ers beat it into ſmall pieces in a trough, through 
which a ſtream of water palled, which carried 
the finer parts into a proper receptacle, while 
the groſs ones were ſtopped by a grate, 

Aſcending a fieep bill, they had a fine view of 
the lake; and where the mountains almoſt cloſe, 
is Mount Alexander, where the former poſ- 
ſeſſor of Struan once refided, and which he 
called his hermitage. It is a moſt romantic, 
fituation ; and at the bottom of it is a ſmall. 

— fountain, 
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fountain, called Argentine, from the filvery 
mice it flings up. | 

A mile lower are the falls of the Tumel, 
which for the plenitude of the ſtream, though 
not the height, may be compared to thoſe of 
the Rhine. 

Reaching the top of a hill, clothed with 
waving birch, they had a view of the beautiful 
little Straith with the river in the middle, form- 
ing numbers of quick meanders, then ſuddenly 
ſwelling into a lake about three miles long. 

After riding along a black moor, in fight of 
vali mountains, they arrived at Blair, the ſeat 


of the Dake of Athol, ſtanding on an eminence 
above the plain, watered by the impetuous * 


Gary. This houſe was once fortified ; but is 
now modernized and well furnithed. A cheft 
of drawers made of Scotch broom, moſt elegantly 
ſtriped, is a ſingular curioſity, 


Near the houſe is a charming walk, ſurround. 


tng a very deep glen, finely wooded. The 
ſtreams here afford the parr, or ſamlet, a ſmall 
ſpecies of trout. 

Yorke Caſcade, a magnificent cataract, amidt 
correſponding ſcenery, is one of the greateſt na- 
tural beauties of the place, and well deſerves 
the notice of travellers. It lies about a mile 
from the houſe. 

As the country here is very mountainous, 
there are no indigenous woods, except of birch ; 
but artificial plantations will ſoon give a new 
aſpect to this track. 

Five miles ſouth of Blair is the famous paſs 
of Killikrankie. It is extremely narrow, be- 
tween high mountains, with the Gary running 
below, in a darkſome, rocky channel oyer-hung 

with 
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with trees; and altogether forms a ſcene of 

horrible grandeur. Yet, through this difficult 

paſs, lies a fine military road ; and a little be- 
pond the entrance is a beautiful ſeat, ealled 

aſkally, which appears like fairy ground amidſt 
the wild rocks that ſurround it. 

The Duke of Athol's eſtate is very extenſive 

and populous. While vaſſalage exiſted, this 

chieftain could raiſe two or three thouſand men, 
and leave ſufficient at home for the buſineſs of 
agriculture, The foreſts, oi rather chaces, are 
very extenſive, and feed vaſt number of ſtags, 

I which range at certain ſeaſons of the year in 
&#berds of five hundred. 

I he hunting of theſe animals was formerly 
conducted after the eaſtern manner, by the chief 
and his vatſals; but ſuch meetings were fre- 
quently the preludes to rebellion, and therefore 
were at laſt prohibited. 

Directing their courſe towards Aberdeenſhire, 
they entered Glen Tilt, anciently renowned for 
the moſt celebrated warriors. On the ſouth of 
this long and narrow vale is Ben-y-glo, whoſe 
baſe is thirty-five miles in circumference, and 
whoſe ſummit towers above the reſt with a proud 

ſuperiority. | 

) The road through this glen is dangerous and 

horrible, nor can it be paſſed without fear. 

? Below rolls the Tilt through a bed of rocks. 

; Aſcending a ftcep hill, they found themſelves 

v on an arri-, or track of the mountain where ſe- 

vera] families retire in ſummer, to depaſture their 
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E flocks. Here they refreſhed themſelves with 

> ſome goat's whey at a ſheelin, or turf cottage, | 
g where the Highland ſhepherds live during the 9 
9 ſine ſeaſon, Their whole furniture conſiſts of a i 
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few horn ſpoons and milking utenſils, with a 
couch of ſods, and a rug to cover them. Oat 
cakes, butter, cheeſe, and often the coagulated 
blood of their cattle ſpread on their bannocks, 
conſtitute their food, Their drink is milk, 
whey, and occaſionally whiſky. In all moun- 
tainous countries, ſuch ſummer dairy houſes are 
common. 

After dining on the fide of Loch Tilt, a ſmall 
piece of water, ſwarming with trouts, they con- 


tinued their journey over a wild, moory track, 


till they reached Brae-mar, when the country 
inſtantly changed, and preſented a rich vale, 
fruitful in graſs and corn. 

Crofting the Dee near its ſource, which, from 
an infignificant ſtream, in a few miles becomes a 
large river ; they obſerved the foreſt of Dalmore, 
diſtinguiſhed by the fineſt natural pines in Eu- 
rope. Single trees have been ſold here for fix 


guineas; and ſeveral have meaſured ninety feet 


in height without a lateral branch, and four 
and a half in diameter at the lower extremity. 
The wood is very reſinous, of a dark red colour, 
and very heavy. It is reckoned ſuperior to any 
brought from Norway. 

In this track, ſo prolific in game, hunting 
matches formerly were held by the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry, for a month or two at a 
time. Thefe ſcenes of rural amuſement are 
well deſcribed by John Taylor, the water poet, 
who in 1018 made his Pennilſſe Pilgrimage, and 
met with a flattering reception from Lord 
. Ertkine. 

The Caſtle of Brae-mar, the ancient reſidence 
of the carlos of Mar, is a ſquare tower, in later 

times uſed as a garriſon to curb the diſcontented 
. Chieftains 
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chieftains; but now unneceſſary for this pur- 

Ole. 

: Their next ' ſtage was Invercauld, ſeated in 
the centre of the Grampian Hills, in a fertile 
yale, waſhed by the Dee. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty and magnificence of the landſcape 
here; nor is it poſſible in words to do it adequate 
juſtice. | 

Some of the hills in this vicinity are ſuppoſed 
to be the higheſt in Great Britain, The moſt 
lofty is called Ben-y-bourd; but its perpendicular 
altitude is not aſcertained. 

Croſling the Dee, by a ſtone bridge, they en- 
tered on excellent roads, into a magaiticent fo- 
reſt of pines, many miles in extent, Several 
of the trees meaſured from ten to twelve feet in 
circumference, and were nearly fixty feet high, 
{ſurmounted with a fine verdant capital. 

The protpect above theſe foreſts is very extra- 
ordinary; a diſtant view of hills over a ſurface 
of pyramids of pines. In ſeveral of the moors 
in this county are what may be called ſubterra- 
neous foreſts, of the ſame ſpecies of trees, over- 
thrown by the fury of tempeſts and covered with 
earth, which being dug up, are frequently ſplit 
into flender pieces, and anſwer the purpoſe of 
torches, 

The whole track abounds with game, ſuch as 
ſtags, roebucks, grouſe, and ptarmigans. Ea- 
gles, falcons, and goſhaw ks, likewiſe breed here. 
Theſe birds are proſcribed, and a particular 
bounty is paid for the deſtruction of each. 

The birch, which grows ſo plentifully in this 
diſtri, is applicable to a great variety of pur- 
poſes, It is uſed for all implements of huſbandry, 
tor the rooting of houſes, and tuel; with Ie 
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bark leather is tanned; and quantities of excel- 
lent wine are extracted from the live tree by 
tapping. 

The houſes of the common people here are 
ſhocking to humanity, being formed of Jooſe 
ſtones, and covered with parings of earth, called 
devots; or with heath, broom, or branches of 
fir. The fare of the inhabitants is equally 
mean : oatmea], barley cakes, and potatoes, are 
their uſual food; and their drink, whiſkey ſweet- 
ened with honey. The men are thin, but 
ſtrong: idle, becauſe they have nothing to ſti- 


mulate their induſtry, and indifferent about 


what is not abſolutely neceſlary to their exiſt— 
ence, The women are remarkably plain, and 
early acquire an aged look ; but they are more 
induſtrious than their huſbands, and are the prin- 
cipal ſupports of their families. ä 
Tenants generally pay their rents in money, 
except ſome {mall proportion in poultry, or ſome- 
times in hogs, an animal almoſt univerſally de- 
teſted by the Highlanders as an article. of food, 
Labour may be obtained for fifty ſhillings a 

year and two pecks of oatmeal a week. 
Purſuing their journey eaſtward, along a beau- 
tiful road, amidſt woods of pine and birch, they 
ſoon found the glen contracting, and the moun- 
tains approaching each other. The paſs of Bol- 
liter marks the termination of the Highlands; 
it is a very narrow ſtraight, whoſe bottom is co- 
vered with the tremendous ruins of the precipi- 
ces that bound the road. Here the wind rages 
with impetuous fury during the winter; and 
catching up the ſnow in eddies, whirls it about, 
to the imminent danger of man and beaſt. 
Rain alſo- deſcends ſometimes in amazing tor- 
. rents 
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rents, called /pates, and ſweeps the ſtone and 
gravel from the hills in ſuch quantities, as to 
break up, or obſtruct the roads. 

Leaving this eaſtern paſs into the Highlands, 
the country now aſſumes a new face: the hills 
diminiſh, but general ſterility till prevails. The 
banks of the Dee, however, are cultivated ; and 
oak becomes the principal wood, though that is 
ſcarce. | 
On the ſouth ſide of the river is Glen Muik, 
remarkable for a fine cataract, tumbling down a 
perpendicular rock, of a ſemi- circular form, 
called the Lin of Muik, into a hole worn to 
ſuch a depth, as to be yulgarly ſuppoſed bot- 
tomleſs. 

Refreſhed at Tullich, where they ſaw, in pro- 
ſpect, the great mountain of Laghin-y-gair, 
which is always capped with ſnow. Oppoſite to 
Tullich is Pananich, noted for its mineral-wa- 
ter, found to be beneficial in rheumatic and 
icrophulous caſes, and gravelly complaints. 
During ſummer, theſe waters are much fre- 
quented. _ „ | 

A little below Tullich, they croffed the ſouth 
corner of the hill of Culbleen, which forms the 
extremity of a range of mountains, forming a 
deep 1cmi-circle, and inclofing a diftri called 
Cromar. The Erſe language here ceaſes to be 
ſpoken, and the Lowlands commence. 

The Hill of Morvern, which lies to the weſt, 
is of ſtupendous height; and, on the ſide next 
Cromar, almoſt perpendicular. From the top, 
the whole country, as far as Aberdeen, diſtant 
thirty miles, ſeems, comparatively, as a vaſt 
plain; and the proſpeR terminates in the Ger- 
man Ocean. 5 52 1 id 
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Near Charles-Town, four miles below Cul- 
bleen, ſtands Aboyne Caſtle, the ſeat of the earl 
of that name, amidſt large plantations of pines, 
which are generally riſing round the ſeats of the 
nobility and gentry ; © ſo that in half a century 
more,” obſerves Mr. Pennant, “it never will be 
ſaid, that to ipy the nakedneſs of the land are 
ye come.” 


They ſtopped to dine at Kiucairn O'Netl, about 


two miles from which, that uſurper, Macbeth, 
was lain, according to the beſt authorities. 
There is ſtill the veſtige of his fortreſs near the 
Church of Lunfanan. This, indeed, contradicts 
the beautiful dramatic relation of Shakeſpeare ; 
bat it cannot leſſen the enchantment of his ge- 
nius. | 

They flept at Banorchie, and next day reached 
Aberdeen, a fine city, lying on a ſmall bay, 
formed by the Dee. The town is about two 
miles in circumference, and, including the ſub- 
urbs, contains more than fixteen thoutand inha- 
bitants ; or, between the two rivers, Dee and 
Don, more than twenty thouſand. 

'Aberdeen carries on a conſiderable trade with 
the Baltic, the Weſt Indices, and North Ame- 
rica. Its exports are ſtockings, thread, ſal- 
mon, and oatmeal. The firſt is a very important 
manufaQure, and employs a vaſt number of 
women throughout the country in knitting. 

The ſalmon fiſheries, on the Dee and Don, 
are very lucrative, Vaſt quantities of pickled 
__ are annually ſent from hence to Lon- 

on. ; 

This town is well built with granite, which 
abounds in the vicinity. Caftle-Street is the 
moſt elegant; in the middle of which is an oc- 

tagon 
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tagon building, with relievos of the kings of 
Scotland, from James I. to James VII. The 
town houle is a handſome edifice, with a ſpire 
in the centre. — . 

The eaſt and weſt churches are under the 
ſame roof; and in the church- yard lies Andrew 
Cant, from whom the Spectatar derives the word 
to cant; but, in all probability, he was not 
worſe than the reſt of his whining brethren. 
The inſcription on his monument ſpeaks of him 
in terms of high panegyric. 

The college is a large, old building, founded 
by George, Earl Mariſchal, in 1593. On one 
de is this curious inſcription, probably alluſive 
to ſome (coffers at that time: 


Trey have ſcid, 
Quhat ſay thay ? 
Let yame ſay. 


In the great room are ſeveral good pictures; 
and the library contains ſeveral rare books and 
manuſcripts, particularly an Alcoran, on vellum, 
finely illuminated ; a Hebrew Bible, MS. with 
Rabbinical notes, on vellum; and Iſidori ex 
cerpta ex libro, a great curiofity, being a com- 
plete natural hiſtory, with figures, richly illu- 
minated on ſquares of plated gold, laid on vel- 
lum. About one hundred and forty ſtudents be- 
long to this univerſity. 

The grammar-ſchoo! is a neat, low building. 
Gordon's Hoſpital is handſome, and maintains 
forty boys, who are apprenticed at proper ages. 
The infirmary is a noble inſtitution, and an- 


nually ſends out eight or nine hundred patients, 
cured. 


F2 Proviſions 
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Provifions are very cheap and plentiful here. 
Beef and mutton ſell as low as two-pence half- 
penny per pound; butter, twenty-eight ounces to 
the pound, for ſix-pence; a large pullet, for ſix- 
pence ; and a gooſe, two ſhillings and three- 
pence. 

Between Caſtle Street and the harbour is a 
very handſome arch, over a road, which at- 
tracts the notice of every ſtranger. Beyond the 
harbour, lie the granite quarries, which fo 
largely contribute to the London paving. The 
ſtones lie either in large nodules, or in ſhattery 
beds: they are cut into thape, and the ſmall 
pieces, for the middle of the ſtreets, are put on 
board at ſeven ſhillings per ton; the paving 
ſtones at ten-pence per toot. 

The bridge over the Dee, about two miles from 
the town, conſiſts of ſeven arches, and, at one 
time, was eſteemed the fineſt ſtructure of the 
kind in the north. It was founded, and is (till 
ſapported, by funds appropriated for that pur- 
pote, by Biſhop Elphinſton. 

Old Aberdeen ſtands about a mile north of 
the New, near the banks of the Don. It is 
a poor town; but is the ſeat of an univerſity, 
conſiſting of one college, built round a ſquare, 
with cloiſters on the ſouth fide. The chapel 1s 
ruinous, but ſtill contains ſome exquiſite carved 
work. 

The college was founded in 1494, by William 
Eiphinſton, biſhop of this dioceſe, and lord 
chancellor of Scotland, in the reign of James 
III. He was a perſon of ſuch eminence and 
reſpect, that his death was ſuppoſed ta be pre- 
ſaged by various prodigies. 


The 
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The library is large, and contains ſeveral li- 
terary curioſities, botu printed and in manu- 
ſcript, and there are a few valuable paint- 
ings. 

Hector Boethius was the firft principal of this 


college, being invited from Paris for that pur- 


poſe, with an annual ſalary of no more than 
forty marks Scots, at thirteen- pence each. 

The cathedral is very ancient, and no more 
than the two very antique ſpires, and one aiſle, 
now uſed as a church, remain. 

From*'a tumulus, called Tillie-dron, is a fine 
view of an extenfive and rich country ; nor are 
the near proſpects of the ſpires of the cathedral, 
the Pon, and the pleaſure grounds of Seaton, 
in this vicinity, unattractive to tae eye of 
taſte. 

Continuing their tour, they left Aberdeen, 
and paſſed over the bridge of Don, a fine Gothic 
arch, flung over that river, from rock to rock, 
with a height of fixty feet above the level of 
the water, and a breadth of ſeventy-two. It 
was built by Henry de Cheyn, bifthop of Aber- 
deen, and 1s reckoned a magnificent work, for 
the time in which it was raiſed. 

Paſling through the village of Newburgh, 
they ford the Ythan, at low water, a river pro- 
ductive of the pearl muſcle. They then entered 
on the pariſh of Furvie, which, in 1600, was 
arable land, but is now almoſt entirely covered 
with ſhifting ſands, and no veſtiges remain of 
any buildings, ſave a ſmall fragment of the 
church. 

The country is generally champaign, and pro- 
duces oats as a principal crop. 


F 3 They 
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They now arrived at Buchaneſs, the ſeat of 
the Earl of Errol, «© perched,” ſays Mr. Pen- 
nant, “like a falcon's neſt, on the edge of a 
vaſt cliff, above the fea.” The drawing room 
quite overhangs it; and the waves run in wild 
eddies round the rocks beneath, while the cla- 
mours of ſea fowls, above and below, form a 
ſtrange proſpect, and a fingular chorus. 

About five miles ſouth is Slanes Caſtle, the 

remains of the old family reſidence of that no- 
ble family. Near this place are vaſt caverns, 
once filled with curious ſtalactical incruſtations, 
which are now converted into lime, as faſt as 
they grow. 
The ſhore here begins to aſſume a bold and 
rocky front, indented, in a ſingular manner, 
with horrible chaſms, in the form of creeks. The 
famous Ballers of Buchan, about a mile from 
Buchaneſs, or Bowneſs, are a vaſt hollow in a 
rock, projecting into the ſea, open atop, with a 
communication through a noble natural arch, 
where boats may paſs and anchor ſecure in this 
primitive port. A narrow walk ſurrounds the 
top; but, as the depth is thirty fathoms, it can- 
not be trodden without awe, mixed with fear. 

Near this is a great inſulated rock, pierced 
through, mid-way between the water and the 
top; and, in violent ſtorms, the waves ruſh 
through it with great noiſe and impetuoſity. 
On the ſides, as well as in the neighbouring 
cliffs, breed multitudes of kittiwakes. The 
young are a favourite diſh in. the north, being 
erved up, a little before dinner, as a whet for 
the appetite. © I was told,” ſays Mr. Pennaot, 
of an honeſt gentleman, who was ſet down, 
for the firſt time, to this ſuppoſed whet, and 
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who, after demoliſhing half a dozen, with 
much impatience declared, that he had eaten 
ſax, (fix) and yet did not find himſelf a bit 
mar, hungry than when he began. 

On this coaſt 1s a great fiſhery of ſea dogs, 
which begins in July, and ends in September. 
Their hivers are boiled for oil, and the bodies 
ſplit and dried for the ufe of the common peo- 
ple. Fine turbot are alſo caught here; and 
towards Peterhead are good fitheries of cod and 
ling. 

Much of the labour on ſhore is performed, in 
this diſtrict, by the women, who will carry as 
large a burden of fiſh, as two men can lift on 
their ſhoulders. They travel to a conſiderable 
diſtance, inland, to barter their cargo; and are 
very fond of finery, though they trequently want 
both thoes and ſtockings. 

the houles of the peaſants are built of clay 
and firaw, and form warm habitations. The 
roofs are frequently ſarked, that is, covered with 
deal tpars, nailed to the joiſts, and on them the 
ilates are pinned, 

The general atpet of the country is flat, 
naked, and uninviting. Trees will not thrive 
here, notwithſtanding the utmoſt care; yet 
there are incontrovertible proofs, that this track 
was once well wooded. Land is let very low; 
and rents are paid partly in caſh, and partly in 
kind. The poor people ſubſiſt on very humble 
tare, ſuch as oatmeal, pottage, and ſowins. 

In crofling the country, towards Banft, they 
faw very few trees. A coarſe ſort of downs, 
black, heathy moors, and oatlands, prevaited 
throughout. At Craigſton Caſtle, ſeated in a 
tuug bottom, and ſheltered by thriving „ 
they 
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they ſaw a head of David Leſley, an eleve of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and a ſucceſsful general 
againſt the royal cauſe, but unfortunate when 
he attempted to ſupport it. 

Banff, the capital of a county, 1s pleaſantly 
fituated on the fide of a hill, and confiſts of ſe- 
veral ſtreets, with a handſome town houſe. The 
harbour is very bad, as the entrance of the mouth 
of the river Devron is very uncertain, from the tre- 
quent thifting of the ſand. About Troup-head 
ſome kelp 1s burnt. 

The Earl of Finlater's houſe, ſeated on an 
eminence, near this town, commands ſome 
pretty views. This ſeat was once the property 
of the river Sharps; and the violentand unfortu- 
nate archbiſhop of that name was born here. 

Duff Houſe, the refidence of the Earl of 
Fife, ſtands a little way from the town. It is a 
magnificent modern edifice, in the form of a 
ſquare, with a ſquare tower at each end. The 
front is richly ornamented with carving ; but, 


as there are no wings, the whole has a naked 


look; nor are the apartments equal to theexte- 
rior appearance. They contain, however, ſome 
good pictures. Near the houſe is a ſhrubbery, 
with a walk, two miles long, leading to the 
Devron. 

About two miles weſt of Banff, near the 
ſhore, is a large ſtratum of ſand and ſhells, ſuc- 
ceſsfully applied as a manure. Sea tang is alſo 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe. 

Near Portſoy, a ſmall! town in the pariſh of 
Fordyce, is a large ftratum of marble, of the 
verd di Corſica kind, in which aſbeſtos is ſome- 
times found. This place carries on a 3 
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ble manufacture in thread, and ſnuff, and has 
about a dozen ſhips belonging to the port. 

Their next ſtage was Cullen Houſe, ſeated at 
the verge of a deep glen, planted with large 
trees, which proſper well. The ſpot is prettily 
laid out; and the houſe 1s large, but irre- 
gular, | 

Not far from this place are the ruins of 
Catile Finlater, ſtauding on a high rock, pro- 
jecting into the ſea. The ſurrounding country 
has all the marks of improvement, owing to the 
public ſpirit of the late Earl of Finlater, and 
the encouragement he gave to ſettlers on his 
domains. 

The town of Cullen is mean; yet it employs 
about one hundred looms, and has a flouriſhing 
manutacture of linen and thread. : 

In a ſmall, ſandy bay, are three lofty, aſpiring 
rocks, formed of flinty meſſes, known by the 
appellation of the Three Kings of Cullen. A 
little farther is a vaſt perforated rock, formed of 
pebbly concretions, lodged in clay, 

In this diſtri. are ſeveral cairns, or barrows, 
of great magnitude, the ancient monuments of the 
Caledonians or Danes. Some of them have been 
opened, and ftone coffins, urns, aſhes, and other 
appendages of ſepulture, have been found in 
them, 

On Cotton Hill, a mile ſouthward of Birken 
bog, is a numerous aſſemblage of cairns, which 
Mr, Pennant thinks may have been raiſed in me- 
mory of the flain, in a victory obtained, in 988, 
by Indulphus, over the Danes. Not- far from 
theſe are two circles of long ſtones, called Gael. 
Croſs; and on the top of the hill of Nuru is a 
triple intrenchment, ſtil] very diftin&, which 

probably 
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probably ſerved as a retreat in times of turbu- 
lence and invation. 

Superſtition is not yet quite baniſhed from 
this populous and cultivated country. The 
farmers are ſtill ſtudious to guard their cattle 
againſt witchcraft, by placing boughs of the 
mountain aſh and honey-ſuckle in their cow- 
houſes, on the ſecond of May. To preſerve 
the milk of their cows, and their wives from 
miſcarriage, they tie red threads about them; 
and, for many diſtempers, they viſit the well 
of Spey and Drachaldy, offering ſmall pieces of 
money, and bits of rags. The young people 
pull cabbages, blindfold, on Allhallows eve, to 
determine the figure and fize of their hutbands 
and wives. 

In former times, every great family had its 
demon or genius; and the little ſpectres, called 
Tarans, or the ſouls of unbaptized infants, were 
often ſeen flitting among the woods, and ſe- 
queſtered places, bewailing their ſuppoſed hard 
fate. Such anile ſuperſtitions are, however, 
dying away, and they can return no more ; 
unleſs mankind ſhould relapſe into worſe than 
Gothic ignorance; 

Leaving Cullen, they pailed through a fine 
open country, full of gentle ſwells, rich in 
corn, and dotted with plantations, ſparingly 


| ſcattered. Stone marle is in confiderable repute, 


as a manure, and is found here, in vaſt ſtrata, 
of different colours. | | 
Their next ſtage was Gordon Caſtle, a large 
ancient ſeat of the Duke of Gordon, lying in 
a ſwampy country, near ſome large woods, 


,among which hollies are common. It contains 
a con- 
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a confiderable number of portraits and pic- 
tures. 

The duke ſtill keeps up the diverſion of fal- 
conry, and has ſeveral fine hawks of the pere- 
grine and gentle falcon ſpecies. Here they ſaw a 
true Highland grey hound, whoſe breed is now be- 
coming ſcarce; and likewiſe a dog, produced from 


ga wolf and a Pomeranian bitch. The latter was 


bred by Mr. Brook, animal merchant in Lon- 
don, who told our touriſt, that the congreſs be- 
tween the wolf and the bitch was immediate, and 
that the litter was ten in number. 

The river Spey, a large and furious ſtream, 
runs near Gordon Caſtle, and is often a danger- 
ous neighbour. The ſalmon fiſhery, in this 
river produces about one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred barrels a year, and the ſhore is rented for 
1200). 

They next paſſed through Fochabers, a 
wretched town, cloſe to the caſtle, and, ceroſſ- 
ing the Spey, landed in the county of Murray. 
The houles of the peaſants, which, for ſore 


ſpace, had been decently comfortable, now be- 


came very miſerable, being entirely conſtrued 
of turf. 

Between Fochabers and Elgin, on the right, 
lies Innes, once the ſeat of the ancient faraily 
of that name, whoſe annals are marked with 
fgnal calamities, Dined at Elgin, a good town, 
famous for its eccleſiaſtical antiquities. The 
cathedral, once a magnificent pile, is now in 
ruins, It was deſtroyed for the ſake of the 
lead that covered the roof, by order of council, 
in 1567. The choir is very beautiful; and the 
chapter houſe is an octagon, ſupported by a fine 
fingle column, with carvings of coats of _ 
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round the capital. There is ſtill a great tower 
on each fide of this pile, but that in the centre, 
with the ſpire and roof, are fallen in, and pre- 
ſent the moſt ſtupendous fragments, mixed with 
the battered monuments of knights and prelates. 
Boethius ſays, that Duncan, who was killed at 
Inverneſs, by Macbeth, hes buried here. | 
About a mile from hence is the caſtle of Spi- 
nie, which ſtil] is venerable in its ruins. The 
lake of the ſame name almoſt waſhes its walls. 
This piece of water, which is about five miles long 


and one broad, is the retort of a number of wild 


ſwans, during winter, and, it is ſaid, ſome of 
them breed there. | 

Not far from Elgin is a ruined chapel and 
preceptory, called Maiſon Diea; and three 
miles ſouth is the priory of Pluſcairdin, a beau- 
tiful ruin, in a molt ſequeſtered ſpot, 

Crofling the Loilie, a gentle fiream, they ens 
ter the rich plain of Murray, fertile in corn; 
and well ftocked with cattle. The view of tht 
Murray Frith; the high mountains of Roſs and 
Sutherland; and the magnificent entrance into 
the bay of Cromartie, between two lofty hills, 
form a captivating landſcape. . 

Making a diverticle from the road, about 
balf a mile to the north, they viſited the 
Abbey of Kinloſs, near which place, Duffus, 
king of Scotland, was murdered by thieves. 
Some of the ruins diſplay all the elegauce of 
the pureſt Gothic taſte. i 

Near Forres, cloſe to the road, is a vaſt cc- 
lumn, about twenty-three feet above the ground, 
called King Sueno's Stone, and was probably 
erected in memory of the final retreat of tha 
Danes, On one. fide qre numbers of rude 

figures 
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figures of animals, and armed men with colours 
flying. On the oppoſite was a crots included in 
a circle, and below this, two gigantic figures. 

On a moor, not far from Forres, Boethius and 
Shakeſpear place the rencounter of Macbeth and 
the three wierd ſiſtets. “ It was my fortune to 
meet with one,” ſays Mr. Pennant, „near the ruins 
of Kyn Eden, of a ſpecies far more dangerous 
than theſe; for the was ſo fair, . 


She looked not like an inhabitant of th' earth!“ 


Slept at Forres, a very neat town, covered by 
ſome little hills. In the Great Street is a town- 
houte with a handſome cupola. On a hill, weit 
of the town, are ſome remains of a caſtle, from 
whence. is a fine view of a rich country, in- 
terſperſed with groves, and ſome charming tea 
ſcenes. ä : 

The eſtate of Cowbin, in the parith of Dyke, is 
gradually covering with fand. A gentleman in- 
formed our touriſt, its progreſs was fo rapid, 
that he had ſeen an apple-tree, ſo loſt in this 
ſandy inundation, in one ſeaſon, as to thow only 
a few of the green leaves of the upper branches 
above the ſurface. It firſt began from pulling 
up the bent, or ſtar-graſs, that lined the ſhore, 
which gave riſe to an at&t of parliament to pre- 
vent the deſtruction of that plant. 

Croſſing Findhorn, they landed near a friable 
rock, of whitiſh fivne, whoſe greenith hue in- 
dicates the preſence of copper. About three 
miles farther, is Tarnaway Caſtle, the ancient 
ſeat of the earls of Murray. The hall is of vaſt 
dimenſions, and appears well adapted for barons 
and their vaſſals. In the rooms are ſome good 
portraits, particularly one of the $57zy Earl of 
- Vor, I. G Murray, 
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Murray, as he is commonly called, who was 
murdered, as ſuppoſed, through the jealouſy ot 
James VI. from a fancied partiality the queen en- 
tertained for him. 

At Auldearne they again found Erſe the pre- 
vailing language. Had a diſtant view of Nairn, 
a {mall town near the ſea, on a river of the ſame 
name. Reach Calder or Cawdor Caſtle *, long 
the property of its thanes. It is now a modern 
building, except a great ſquare tower.. This 
thanedom was transferred into the houſe of the 
Campbells, by the theft of the heireſs of Calder, 
when ſhe was yet an infant, achieved by the 
Earl of Argyle. 

All the great houſes in this part of the country 
are caſtellated; for, till 1745, the Highlanders 
made their inroads, and drove away the defence- 
leſs cattle of their neighbours. We are told 
there ſtill exiſt the marriage articles of the 
daughter of a chieftain, in which her father 
promiſes for her portion two hundred Scots 
marks, and halt a Michaelmas moon, or in other 
terms, 'half the plunder for a month, when the 
nights grew dark. enough to favour their pre- 
datory excurſions. 

The woods of Calder conſiſt of fine birch, 
alders, ſome oaks, great broom, and juniper. 
Deep rocky glens, darkened with trees, bound 
each fide of the wood, through one of which 
rolls the torrent Achneem. | 

On a pillar of the door of Calder church, they 
ſaw a yang, or iron yoke, faſtened to a chain, 
which in former times was put round the necks 


8 From this caſtle, Campbell, Lord Cawdor, derives bis 
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of delinquents againſt the rules of cha ſti ty, while 
they were expoſed to ſhame in the face of the 
congregation; and was alſo uſed as a puniſh- 
ment for defamation and petty thefts, but theſe 
penalties are now happily aboliſhed. The clergy 
of the church of Scotland are leſs biggotted and 
fanatical than formerly, and adopt the gentler 
and more Chrittian-like method of perſuaſion, 
inſtead of the crue] diſcipline of corporal in- 
fiction. Science almoſt univerſally prevails among 
them; and theirdiſcourſe is not leſs improving than 
their hoſpitality i is ſimple and engaging. They 
never fink their characters by following diſſipa- 
tion, gambling, and field ſports; but preſerve, 
with a narrow income, a dignity ſuited to their 
profeſſion. g 

The Scotch lings are from forty to two 
hundred pounds per annum, with a decent 
houſe, or manſe, and a ſmall glebe. The church 
allows no curate, except in caſe of fickneſs or 
age, when a helper is appointed; but there are 
neither ſinecures nor pluralities. Their widows 
and children are provided for out of a fund, amount- 
ing now to fixty-fix thouſand pounds, formed by 
the contributions of the clergy . 

On the weft of the river Nairn, which they 
croſſed by a large bridge, is Kilravoch Caſtle, 
and that of Dalcroſs. Keeping due north, along 
the military road from Perth, they paſs along a 
narrow piece of land, projecting far into the 
Frith, called Arderfier, at the extremity of 
which ftands Fort George, a ſmall but regular 
and ſtrong fortreſs, built fince n ; but now 
happily little wanted. 

Lay at Campbeltown, and next day paſſed 
over Culloden Moor, where the deciſive victory 

G 2 was 
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was gained by William Duke of Cumberland, 


over the rebels, in 1746. On the fide of the 


moor are the extenſive plantations of Culloden 
Houſe, the ſeat of the late Duncan Forbes, a 
warm friend to the houſe of Hanover; but a man 
who, when oppoſition was at an end, wiſhed for 
the ſake of humanity, but withed in vain, that 
the ſword might be ſatiated with the blood 
already ſpilt. 

After deſcending frdm the moor, they came 
into a well-cultivated country, and ſoon after 
reached Tuvernets, finely ſeated on a plain be- 
tween the Murray Frith and the river Nets, 
The town is large and well built, and its popula- 
tion is eſtimated at eleven thouſand ſouls, 

This being the laſt place of any note in North 
Britain, is the winter reſidence of many of the 
neighbouring gentry ; and the preſent emporium, 
as it was the ancient, of the north of Scotland, 
Ships of five or fix hundred tons can ride at 
the loweſt ebb, within a mile of the town; 
and veſſels of two hundred can come up to the 
guay. The imports are chiefly groceries, ha ber- 
daſheries, cutlery, and porter from London: 
the exports ſalmon, herrings, cordage, ſacking, 
and linen cloth. 

This town has undergone many revolutions, 
and was a principal object of plunder to the lords 
of the Iſles and their dependants. On an emi- 
nence, ſouth of the town, is old Fort George, 
which was taken and blown up by the rebels in 
1746. This caſtle uſed to be the reſidence of the 
court, whenever the Scottiſh princes were called 
to quell the inſurrections of the turbulent clans. 
From this ſpot is a charming laudſcape of varied 
features. 
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In this vicinity is the fingularly ſhaped hill of 
Tomman. It is of an oblong form, broad at 
the baſe, and ſloping on all ſides towards the top, 
ſo that it appears like a ſhip, turned keel up- 
wards. It is well planted and pleaſantly in- 
terſected with walks; and being detached from 
any other hill, were it not on account of its 
magnitude, it might paſs. for a work of art. 

At Inverneſs and other municipal towns in Scot- 
land, is an officer, called Dean of the Guild, who, 
aſliſted by a council, ſuperintends the markets, 
regulates the prices of proviſions; and if a bouſe 
falls down, and the owner ſuffers it to lie in 
ruins for three years, the dean has the abſolute 
diſpoſal of the ſite to the beſt bidder. 

In Church Street is an hoſpital with a capital of 
three thouſand pounds, the intereſt of which is diſ- 
tributed among the indigent inhabitants of the 
place. An apartment in this edifice is appropriat- 
ed for a library, well filled with books, ancient 
and modern. 


Crotling the Neſs, they proceeded northward | 


to Caſtle Dunie, the ſeat of the Frazers, lords 
Lovat. The old houſe was burnt down in 17-16. 
The country here is fertile and well cultivated. 
Ford the river Bewley, aud paſs by ſome ex- 
cellent farms, well  incloſed, improved, and 
planted, produciag wheat and other grain; and 
croiſhng the Conan, reached Caſtle Braan, the 
teat of the Earl of Seaforth, a handſome and well 
ſituated edifice, commanding the view of a large 
plain on one hand, and on the other a wild proſpect 
of broken and lofty mountains. This houſe is 

decorated with ſeveral original paintings. 
Their next ſtage was Dingwall, a ſmall town, 
tae capital of Roſsſhire, near the head of Cro- 
3 martie 
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martie Frith. It contains nothing remarkable 0 
in modern times. 8 
Proceeding along a fine road, cut out on the £ 
fide of a hill, they enjoyed a delightful view of 
the Bay of Cromartie, the moſt ſecure and ſ 
capacious of any in Great Britain. The en- g 
trance is narrow but ſafe, and it interſects the T 
country for thirty miles. "The projecting hills vi 
defend it from all winds; ſo that it well merits f: 
the appellation of portus ſalulit. | 00 
Foules, the ſeat of the Munros, lies about a 
mile from the Frith, near vaſt plantations. This bi 
family holds a foreſt of the crown, by the fingu- D 
lar tenure of delivering a ſnow ball, on any day re 
of the year that it is demanded ; and according ſe 
to Mr. Pennant, there ſeems little danger that the ru 
right will ever be forfeited from an inability to cl 
pay the quitrent; as there is a glaciere in the fo 
chaſms of Benewiſh, a neighbouring mountain, gr 
throughout the year. co 
Paſs near Inver-Gordon, a handſome houſe, 4 


with fine plantations; and with pleaſure ob- MW of 
ſerved Ballinagouan, the ſeat of a gentleman WM wi 
who has converted his ſword into a ploughthare, de 
and after a ſeries of difintereſted ſervices to his 
country, is become the beſt farmer and the at. 
greateſt planter in his native land. It is with WW ci 
pleaſure,” adds our touriſt, “that I obſerved cha- W ne 
raters of this kind very common in the north: ¶ cu 
men during the interval of peace fond of retiring I of 
to their patrimony ; yet ready to nndergo the wi 
fatigues of war, whenever their alliſtance is re- int 
quired,” . | 
About two miles below Ballinagonan, is 3 
melancholy inſtance of a reverſe of conduct: the 


ruins of New Tarbat, once the maguificent _ 
| of 
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of a deluded nobleman, who plunged into an un- 
grateful rebellion, beſpeak the folly and the 
guilt of civil wars. 

Paſſing a tedious black moor, they reach Tain, a 
{mall town on the Frith of Durnoch, diſtin- 
guiſhed for nothing but its large ſquare tower, 
from which iſſue five ſpires. The place appeared 
very gay at the time; for all the finery of a little 
fair was diſplayed in the ſhow of hardware, print- 
ed. linens, and ribbons, 

They ſoon after croſſed the great ferry, in 
breadth about two miles, and guickly reached 
Durnoch, a ſmall town, half in ruins, once the 
reſidence of the biſhops of Caithnefs, and the 
ſeat of many ecclefiaſtics. The cathedral is now a 
ruin, except that part which forms the pariſh 
church, On the doors and windows they ob- 
ſerved white tadpole - like figures on a black 
ground, deſigned to expreſs the tears of the 
country, for the loſs of any perſon of diſtinction. 
Theſe were occaſioned by the affecting deaths 
of the young Earl and Countets of Sutherland, 


who were lovely in their lives, and in their 


death they were not divided. | 

With few intervening objects to challenge 
attention, they reached Dunrobin Caſtle, the an- 
cient ſeat of the earls of Sutherland, ſeated 
near the fea on a round hill. It oontains a few 
curious paintings, in particular one of the Duke 
of Alva iu council, with a cardinal by his fide, 
who puts a pair of bellows, blown by the devil, 
into his ear. 

Sutherland produces a vaſt number of cntiſe; 
many of which are ſent out of the country. 
Stags abound on the hills; and there are races, 
grouſe, black game, and ptarmigaus in plenty. : 
N 
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In the vicinity of Dunrobin, is a very perfect 
piece of antiquity, of that kind, known in Scot- 
land by the name of the PiQtiſh caſtles. It is 
about one hundred and thirty yards in circum- 
ference, round, and raiſed above the ground, ſo 
as to form a conſiderable mount. On the top is 
an extenſive hollow, and within were three low 
concentric galleries covered with large ſtones. The 
fide walls are about four or five feet thick, and 
rudely built. There are generally three of theſe 


erections within fight of each other; and they are 


frequent along the coaſt of this part of the king- 
dom. Others agreeing in their external form, are 
common in the Hebrides. In the iſlands they are 
attributed to the Danes; but here to the PiQs. 
They were probably the defenſible habitations of 
the times. 

About a mile from the caille, to the north- 
ward, are ſome ſmall cliffs of free-ftone, in ane of 
which is Strath-Leven Cove, with ſeveral artificial 
ſeats, once the retreat of a devout hermit. At 
ſome diſtance are ſmall ſtrata of coal, three feet 
thick, which ſometimes takes fire on the bank, 
ſo that people are afraid of riſking it on board 
their ſhips. The ſimple natives believe that 
rats cannot exiſt where this coal is uſed ; and 
add, that not one of theſe vermin will live 
with them, though they ſwarm in the adjacent 
countries. | | | 

In Aſcynt, a part of this county, to the weſt 
of Dunrobin, are large ftrata of a beautiful white 
- Marble, ſaid to be equal to Parian. 

Croſs the water of Brora, and travelling 
through a ſandy but arable country, bounded on 
one ſide by the ſea, on the other by lofty, black 
mountains, paſs the dangerous water of Heat 
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dale, and dine at a little village of that name, 
near which are the ruins of a ſquare tower. 
Soon after they began to aſcend the Ord of 
Caithneſs, by a good road, winding up its pre- 
* cipitons ſides, and impending in many places over 


the ſea, © intinitely more high and horrible, ſays 
Mr. Peanant, than our Penmaen-mawr. ' Beneath 
were numbers of ſeals floating on the waves, and 
ſea fowl ſwimming among them devoid of fear. 

Paſſing through Auſdale, near Berridale and 
Dunbeth, the ſeat of the Sinclairs, a very numer- 
ous and reſpectable family, they reached Wick 
on the 21ſt of Auguſt, This is a ſmall borough 
town, with ſome good houſes, ſeated on a river 
acceſſible to the tide. In this town, ſays our 
author, lives a weaver, who weaves thirts, with 
buttons and button-holes entire, without any 
ſeam, or the leaſt uſe of a needle; but as he 
cannot afford them under five pounds a thirt, it 
is not likely his ingenuity can be of much ſer- 
vice to himſelf, or the public. 

Travelling over the Lings of Keith, once a 


moraſs, now covered with ſand, finely turfed 


over, they came to Freſwick Caſtle, ſeated on 
a projecting rock, and ſtrongly fortified by na- 
ture. 

Their next ſtage was Dungſby Bay, or John-a- 
Groat's Houſe, which is now known only by 
name, the Ultima Thule of Sir Robert Sibbald. 

The beach is a collection of fragments of ſhells, 
beneath Which are vaſt broken rocks running 
into a fea, never calm. The contrary tides 


and the currents, form here a moſt tremendous 
conteſt, 


From hence is a fuil view of ſeveral of the 


Orkney Iflands, and within two miles of land is 
Stroma, 


| 
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Stroma, famous for its natural mummies, or un- 
corrupted bodies of the dead, which it is ſaid 
_ preſerve a flexibility in their limbs for ages. 

Near this place they paſſed the ſeat of a gentle- 
man not long deceaſed, the laſt who was be- 
lieved to be poſſeſſed of the /econd fight. Origi- 
nally, it ſeems, he made ule of this pretence to 
render himſelf more reſpectable with his clan, 
and at laſt he became a dupe to his own im- 
poſture. A boat belonging to him was, on a very 
tempeſtuous night, at ſea; filled with anxiety 
at the danger his people were in, he ſuddenly 
ſtarted up, and pronounced that they would 
be drowned, as he had ſeen them paſs before 
him, with wet garments and dropping locks. 
The event correſponded to his prediction, and 
from that time he grew confirmed in the reality 
of ſpectral forwarnings. 

Caithneſs may be denominated an immenſe 
morals, intermixed with ſome fruitful ſpots of 
corn and graſs land. Little wheat is raiſed 
here, and the graſs is almoſt wholly natural, 
Many cattle and hogs are bred here, and num- 
bers are annually ſent out of the country. 

Some of the ſalmon fiſheries are extremely 


productive. A miraculous draught at Thurſo is 


Kill talked of; not leſs than two thouſand five 
hundred being taken at one tide, within the 
memory of man. 

Much lime-ſtone is found in this country; 
which, when burnt, is made into a compoſt, with 
turf and ſea plants. The tender ſex, I bluſh 
for the Caithneſſians, ſays Mr. Pennant, are the 
only animals of burden.” The common people 
are kept here in great ſeryitude, and _— of 

their 
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their time is given to their landlords, which 


proves an inſuperable bar to general proſperity. 


Having reached John-a-Groat's Houſe, our 
touriſt returned, and reviſited nearly the ſame 


ſcenes, till he patſed Dingwall, and indeed, till 
be reached Inverneſs, 


In this place, however, it may not be amiſs to 


notice ſome ſingular cuſtoms in the neighbour- 
ing Highlands, 

On new year's day, the people burn juniper 
before their cattle; and on the firſt Monday in 
every quarter, ſprinkle them with urine. 

In ſome parts of the country, a rural ſacrifice, 
in many reſpects different from that previouſly 
deſcribed, is till obſerved, but with the utmoſt 
ſecrely, as the clergy are indefatigable it diſ- 
couraging every ſpecies of ſuperſtition. 

In certain places, the death of people is ſup- 
poſed to be foretold by the cries and ſhrieks 


of Benſhi, or the fairy's wife; and what in 


Wales are called c::rpſecandles, are often fancied 
to be ſeen, and to preſage mortality. 


A Highlander in courtſhip, after privately. 


obtaining confent of the fair, formally demands 
her of her father. The lover and his friends 
aſſemble on the ſpot, allotted for that purpoſe in 
every pariſh, when one of them is diſpatched 


to obtain permiſhon to wait on the daughter, and 


if he obtains the object of his miſſion, the father 
and his friends are 1nvited to partake of whiſkey, 
The lover advances, takes his future father-in- 
law by the hand, and then plights his troth, and 
the maid is ſurrendered up to him. Care is 
taken, during the nuptial ceremony, that no dog 
paſs between the bride aud the * 
3 af 
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and particular attention is paid to leave the left 
ſhoe of the latter, without a buckle, or latchet, 
to prevent witches from depriving him of the 
power of Jooſening the virgin zone. 

Some years ago, a ſingular teſt followed con- 
ſummation. The morning after marriage, a 
baſket was faſtened round the neck of the bride- 
groom, and immediately filled with flones, fo 
that the poor man was in danger of being 
ſtrangled, if his bride did not cut the cord with 
a knife, given her to ute at diſcretion, It is not 
however, on record, that any Caledonian ſpoule 
was wanting in inſtant humanity and tenderne!; 
to her good man. 

From Invernets, they made an excurfion to 
Moyhall, pleaſantly fituated at the extremity ot 
a ſmall, but beautiful, lake of the ſame name, 
Full of trout and char. This place is called the 
Threſhold of the Highlands, forming anatural and 
ſtrongly- marked entrance from the north. It is 
the ſeat of the Clan Chattan, «.r. the M Intoſhes, 
once a powerful people. In this houſe is pre- 
ſerved the ſword of James V. given by that 
wouarch to the captain of Clan Chattan, with 
the privilege of bearing the king's {word at coro- 
nations. On the blade is the word Jrsus; it 
was a preſent from Leo X. to James in 1514. 

While at Inverneis, they had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing a fair, with a ſingular gronp of High- 
landers, in all their motley veitments. "The 
brechan, or plaid, conſiſis of twelve or thirteen 
yards of 'a narrow ſtuft, wrapt round the middle, 
and reaches to the knee. It is frequently tatiened 
on the ſhoulders with a pin, and before with a 
brotche, like .the fibula of the Romans, which 
is ſometimes of tilver, and of conſiderable ow 
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The ſtockings are ſhort, and are tied below 
the knee. The feil-beg, or kelt, is a ſort of 
ſhort petticoat, reaching only to the knees; and 
is a modern ſubſtitute for the lower end of the 
plaid, being found leſs cumberſome on all oc- 
caſions. Almoſt all of them have a great pouch 
of badger or other ſkin, with taſſels dangling 
before; and in this they keep their tobacco and 
money. 

Their ancient weapons were the Lochaber ax, 
now uſed by the town guard of Edinburgh 
only; the broad ſword and target; and fo late 
as the middle of laſt century, bows and arrows. 
A dirk was commonly ſtuck in the belt, together 
with a piſtol, and thus the Highlander was 
completely armed. 

The women dreſs in the kirch, a piece of 
white linen pinned over the foreheads of ſuch as 
are married, and falling down behind over their 
necks. The fingle women wear only a ribbon 
round their heads, which they call a” ſnood. 
The tonnag, or plaid, hangs over the ſhoulders in 
a very graceful form, and is faſtened before with 
a brotche, In the country of Braedalbane, 
many wear, when in full dreſs, a great plaited 
ſtocking, of enormous length: in other reſpeas 
their dreſs reſembles that of women of the ſame 
rank in England, but their condition. is by ne 
means the tame; they are more paſſiye to the 
other ſex. | 

The native Highlanders may be charaQerized 
in a few words. They are extremely indolent, 
unleſs rouſed to war, or any animating amuſe» 
ment ; hoſpitable to the higheſt degree, and full 
of 1 much affected with the civility of 
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ſtrangers, and poſſeſling in themſelves a natural 
politeneſs and addreſs, which often flows from 
the meaneſt, when leaſt expected. Through 
my whole tour, fays Mr. Pennant, I never met 
with a ſingle inſtance of national reflection! their 
forbearance proves them to be ſuperior to the 
meanneſs of retaliation : I fear they pity us, but 
I hope not indiſcriminately.” 

They are very inquiſitive, and fond of news; 
bave much pride, and are therefore reſentful. of 
affronts. Decent in their general behaviour, 
and deeply tinctured with religion, they are 
much inclined to ſuperſiition. In many parts ot 
the Highlands, however, their peculiar character 
begins to be more faintly marked, from a more 
. extenſive intercourſe with the world 

Even the ancient paſtimes of archery, hunt- 
ing, fowling, and fiſhing, are now diſuſed; but the 
putting ſtone, the perry ſtone, and the ine, or 
firiking a ball of wood or hair, are ſtill favourite 
diverſions. 

The fire-fide amuſements of ſtory- telling, ſing- 
ing, and the muſic of the harp are now obſolete. 
Bagpipes are their ehief muſical inſtruments; 
and thoſe are played either with the mouth or 
with bellows. The firſt are the moſi ancient, and 
the loudeſt of any wind muſic: the latter are of 
Iriſh origin. The bagpipes ſuited the genious 
of this warlike people, rouſed their courage to 
battle, alarmed them when ſecure, and collected 
them when diſperſed. | 

Their fongs generally turned in the praiſe 
of their ancient heroes. I was told, ſays 
M. Pennant, that they have ſtill fragments 
of the ſtory of Fingal and others, which they 
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carel as they go along; theſe vocal traditions 
are the foundation of the works of Ofhan*”. 

Leaving Inverneſs, they continued their jour- 
ney weſtward, along the bank of the river, and 
ſoon reached Loch Neſs, which preſents the moſt 
romantic and beautiful ſcenery in its environs. 

Birch, hazel, oak, and aſh, prevail here, The 
road ſometimes reſembles an avenue, and at 
others winds round the fides of hills, that over- 
hang the lake. It is frequently cut out of the 
ſolid rock, with a wall on one fide, and a fteep 
precipice on the other. The hills are various in 
form and veſture, irregular, and precipitous, ſo 
as to preclude the poſſibility of cultivation. Yet 
in this track many cattle, ſheep, and goats, of a 
diminutive ſize are fed. The wild animals that 
people this pictureſque ſcene are ſtags, roes, 
black game, and grouſe. Foxes are alſo ex- 
tremely numerous, and deſtructive to the theep. 

The north ſide of Loch Nets is leſs attractive 
than the ſouth : it is more naked and leſs ſtrik- 
ing in its natural features. About the middle 
ſtands Caſtle Urquhart, built on a rock project- 
ing into the lake, the ſeat of the once powerful 
Cummins. 

Above is Glen Moriſton, and to the eaftward 
of that Strath Glas, in the pine forefts of which 
that rare bird, the cock of the wood, is ſtill to be 
met with. | 


* That Macpherſon, though he might be the improver, or 
the interpolator, of the works, publihed under the name of 
Oilian, could not be the original inventor af them, is evident 
to every perſon not biaſed by prejudice, or loſt to reaſon, 
There certainly was a baſe to build on, and if Macpherſog 
raiſed ſuch an elegant ſuperſtructure with Nender materials, the 
ill of the architect is the more to be admired. 
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Having refreſhed themſelves at a poor inn, near 
the general's hut, or the place where General 
Wade refided, while he ſuperintended the making 
of the military roads, they proceeded to view 
the fall of Fyers, a vaſt cataract in a darkſome 
glen, of ſtupendous depth. The water darts 
through a norrow gap between two rocks, and 
then precipitates itſelf aboye forty feet lower, 
into the bottom of the chaſm, with a tremendous 
noiſe, and clouds of ſmoke and foam. 

About half a mile beyond this, is another fall, 
over which is a true Alpine bridge, conſiſting of 
the bodies of trees covered with ſods, from 
which is an aweful view of the water roaring 
beneath. 

At the fall of Foher, the road deſerts the fide 
of the lake, and is carried for ſome ſpace 
through a ſmall vale, partially cultivated. Be- 
yond this is a long and dreary moor, and a 
tedious aſcent up the mountain Seechuimin, or 
Cummin's Seat. | 
They next reached Fort Auguſtus, a ſmall 
fortreſs, ſeated on a plain at the head of Loch 
Neſs, between the rivers Taarf and: Oich. It 
conſiſts of four baſtions, and has barracks for 
four hundred men. 


Loch Neſs is twenty-two miles long, and from 


one to two in breadth, except near Caſtle Urqu- 
hart, where it expands to three. Its depth is 
very great. From an eminence near the fort is a 
Full view of its whole extent. The boundary 
from the fall of Fyers is very ſteep and rocky, 
which induced General Wade to make the detour 
from its banks, already mentioned. 


On account of its great depth, this lake 


never freezes, and during cold weather, a violent 
ſteam 
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Keam riſes from it, as from a furnace. Ice 
brought from other parts, and put into it, in- 
ſtantly thaws; yet its own waters, being removed, 
as ſpeedily freeze. Either the air, or the water, 
or perhaps both, are ſo ſalubrious, that for ſeven 
years the garriſon of Fort Auguſtus had not loſt 
a ſingle man. 

The fiſh of this lake are ſalmon, trout, pikes 
and ells. Daring the brumal ſeaſon, it is fre- 
quented by ſwans and other wild fowls. In high 
winds, it is violently agitated ; and at times the 
waves are quite mountainous. It is remarkable 
that, at the time of the earthquake at Litbon, 


* 


November 1, 1755, theſe waters were affected in 


an extraordinary manner, and flowed with ſuch 
impetouſity up the lake, that they were carried 
two hundred yards into the river Oich. A boat, 
laden with bruth wood, was thrice driven aſhore, 
and twice carried back again; but at laſt ſhe 
was ſtranded, 1 kad be 
Rode to Tordown Caſtle, a rock two miles 
welt of Fort Auguſtus, on the ſummit of which 
is an ancient fortreſs, of very difficult acceſs. 
From this ſpot is a proſpe& of Ben-ki, a vaſt, 
craggy mountain, and likewiſe of the high moun- 
tain of Coryarich. 
Proceeding along the plain, they came to 
Loch Oich a narrow lake, with the ſides prettily 
indented, and adorned with ſmall ſylvan iſles. 
Soon after they reach Loch Lochy, a fine 
ſheet of water, fourteen miles long, and from. 
one to two broad. The diſtant mountains on 
the north are of immenſe height: thoſe on the 
ſouth have the appearance of ſheep-walks. The 
road trends with the lake above eight miles, 
On the oppolite ſhore 7 11 Achnacarrie, burnt. 
3 | In 
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in 1746, once the ſeat of Cameron of Lochiel, 
one of the beſt and moſt ſenſible men who em- 
barked in the laft rebellion. Though his income 
was but ſeven. hundred per annum, it is ſaid he 
brought fourteen hundred men into the field; 
but Tather, it would appear, out of a point of 
miftaken honour, than from any zeal in this 
unfortunate cauſe. 

They now entered Lochaber, and traverſed a 
black moor for ſome miles, which brought them 
to High Bridge, flung over the torrent Spean. 
Two of the arches are ninety-five feet bigh, and 
give a propriety to its name. This bridge was 
Þuilt by General Wade, in order to form a com- 
munication with the country; a defign by no 
means agreeable at firſt to the chieftains, as the 
ready acceſs, opened to ſtrangers, tended greatly 
to leffen their influence with their ignorant 
vaſſals. * 

From the road had a diſtant view of the moun- 
tains of Arifaig, beyond which are Moydart and 
Kinloch. At the extremity of Loch Shiel, the 
Pretender firſt erected his ſtandard, in the wildeſt 
ſpot that imagination can conceive. 

Paſſed by the fide of the river Lochy, and ſee 
Inverlochy caftle, with large round towers; 
which, from the ſtyle of the building, ſeems to be 
a work of the Engliſh in the reign of Edward I. 

At Inverlochy is Fort William, a triangular 
fortreſs with two baſtions, and capable of ad- 


mitting a garrifon of eight hundred men. It lies 
on a narrow arm of the fea; and together with 
Fort Auguſtus in the centre, and Fort George on 
the caſt, forms what is called the Chain from ſea 
to ſea; The ſpace from the firſt to the laſt, is 
about ſeventy miles, along what is called Glen- 
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more. In this extent there is little land un- 
divided, either by frith, loch, or river. 

Fort William 1s ſurrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, which occaſion almoſt inceſſant rains. 
Beneviſh ſoars above the reſt, and is ſaid to be 
fourteen hundred and fifty yards above the level 
of the ſea. ** As an ancient Briton,” obſerves, 
our touriſt, © T lament the diſgrace of Snowdon, 
once eſteemed the higheſt hill in the kingdom; 
but it now muſt yield the palm to a Caledonian 
mountain,” Yet it appears probable that Ben 
y Bourd, and ſome others, rival Beneviſh. 

The great produce of Lochaber is cattle : 
there are few horſes, or ſheep, bred here; and 
there is ſcarcely any arable land; for the ex- 
ceſſive wet that reigns in this track, prevents 
the growth of corn. The inhabitants therefore 
are obliged to import a conſiderable quantity 
of oatmeal annually ; yet land lets here for ten 
ſhillings an acre; a proof that the rage of raiſing 
rents has reached this diſtant country, ill as it is 
calculated to bear it, from the want of wealth, 
manufactures, and native fertility. 

The houſes in Lochaber are the moſt wretched 
imaginable : they are framed of upright poles, 
wattled, and the roof is conſtructed of * 
like a wigwam, covered with ſods. 

Salmon, and phinocs, ſuppoſed to be the grey, 
are caught here in abundance, 

Leaving Fort William, they proceeded along 
the military road on the ſide of a hill, an awful 
height above Loch Leven, a very narrow branch 
of the ſea, bounded by vaſt mountains. The 
ſcenery here begins to grow very romantic, 
Beneath the hills lies Glenco, infamous for the 

maſſacre 
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maſlacre that took place here in 1691, the greateſt 
blot on William's reign. 

This vale is the moſt pictureſque of any in the 
Highlands, and irrefiftibly rivets the attention of 
any traveller of taſte or ſenſibility. In the 
middle is a ſmall lake, from which iſſues the 
Coan or Cona, celebrated in the works of Oſſian, 
who is ſaid to have been a native of this ſpot. 

Glenco produces oats, barley, and potatoes; 
but not ſufficient for the maintenance of the 
inhabitants. It is divided into fix farms, which 
let together at a rent of two hundred and forty- 
one pounds a year. 

Leave on the left a vaſt cataraR, called the 
Waters of Boan, and refreſhed on ſome minced 
ſtag at the village of Kinloch Leven, near which 
is a ſingle farm, fourteen miles long, which lets 

for only thirty-five pounds, and yet probably is 
dear enough. 

Immediately after leaving this village, the 
mountains begin to ſoar to a ſtill greater height 
than before. After riding two miles, they began 
to aſcend the black mountains in Argyleſhire 
by a ſteep road of nearly three miles in length, 
the moſt extraordinary of any in Great Britain. 
On the other fide the deſcent is very rapid, down 
a Ziz-zag way. At the bottom ſtands the king's 
houſe, built for the accommodation of troops 
paſſing this way. 

Paſs near Loch Talla, where the natural pine 
foreſts end in this direction. Theſe natural 
foreits are now becoming rare: the firſt is in 
Strathnavern, the laſt in Sutherland. Mr. Pen- 
nant ſays he ſaw only one ſpecies of pine in thoſe 
ke viſited ; the common Scotch fir. 


Their 
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Their journey ſor many miles, after paſſing the 
black mountain, was over one continuous ſcene 
of dutky moors, without the leaſt mark of 
cultivation or living creatures. The roads, how- 
ever, are excellent; but in the opinion of our 
touriſt, leſs judiciouſly planned and more circuit- 
ous than they might have been. In ſome places, 
after the manner of the Romans, the names of 
the regiment each party belonged to, who was 
engaged in this arduous and uſeful work, are 
engraved on the rock; nor are they leſs worthy 
of being immortalized than the wexi/latios of the 
Roman Jegions ; as civilization was the conſe- 
quence of the labours of both. 

Travelling through ſome little vales, watered 
by a ſmall ſtream, and tolerably fertile, they 
reached the village of Tyendram. The inn here 
enjoys a moſt lofty ſituation. The Tay runs 
eaſt; and about one hundred yards farther, is a 
little lake, whoſe waters run weſt. 

Continuing their tour, Glen Urquhie ſoon 
opened to their view, a well cultivated valley, 
fertile in corn, and chequered with groves on 
the ſides of the hills. The church is ſeated on 
a know], tn a large iſle, formed by the river of 
Urquhie. In the cemetery are ſeveral grave- 
flones of great antiquity, charged with repre- 
ſentations of war and the chace. Near this ſpot 
lives a family of the name of M*Nabb, who have 
invariably followed the humble trade of a ſmith 
fince the year 1440. Some of their tombs are in 
the church-yard of Glen Urquhie, with the ham- 
mer and .other implements of ſmithery cut on 
them. 

Purſuing their journey, they had a fine view of 
the meanders qt the river before its union with 

Loch-Aw. 
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Loch Aw. In an iſle of this lake ftands Kilchurn 
Caſtle, a ſeat of Lord Braedalbane's. At a place, 
called Hamilton's Paſs, is an inftant burſt of the 
lake, which makes a beautiful appearance. It is 
about thirty miles long, and one broad; ſtudded 
with iſles in the molt agreeable manner, ſome 
of them tufted with trees. Its banks are highly 
pictureſque. Mount Cruachan, on the north-eaſt, 
towers to a vaſt height. 

Paſs Scotſtown, a ſingle houſe : enjoy a diſtant 
view of the Convent of Inch Hail, ſtill regarded 
with veneration, and ſoon after reach Inverary 
Caſtle, the principal ſeat of the Dake of Argyle. 
It is built in a quadrangular form, with a round 
tower at each corner, and in the centre riſes a 
ſquare one, glazed on each fide, to light the ſtair- 
caſes and galleries. It is built of a coarſe lapis 
ollaris, brought from the other fide of Loch Fine; 
and when it has received all the meditated im- 
provements, will be a moſt magnificent place, 
and worthy of its diſtinguiſhed poſſeſſors. 

Trees flouriſh extremely in the plantations : 
ſome of the beeches meaſure from nine to twelve 
feet in girt, pines nine, and maple between ſeven 
aud eight | 

At this ſegſon, the buſy ſcene of the herring 
filhery enlived the environs of Inverary. Every 
evening ſeme hundreds of boats, in a manner, 
covered Loch Fine, an arm of the ſea; but 
which, from its narrowneſs, and the winding of 
= ſhores, has all the beauties of a freſh-water 

ake. 

The length of Loch Fine is above thirty Scotch 
miles, but its breadth is ſcarcely two. It is noted 
for its vaſt ſhoals of herrings, which appear there 
in July, and remain till January. In the . 
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of the ſeaſon, near ſix hundred boats, with four 
men in each, are daily employed; and it is com- 
puted that each boat takes about forty pounds 

worth of fith, during the period for fiſhing. : 

The great rendezyous of veſlels, deſtined for 
the herring fiſhery, 1s at Campbeltown in 
Cantyre, whence they clear out on the 12th 
of September, and return to their reſpective ports 
by the 13th of January following, where they are 
entitled to a premium of two pounds ten ſhillings 
per ton of herrings. 

Tunnies, called here mackarel ſture, are fre- 
quently caught in the herring ſeafon, as they 
tollow that prolific fiſh for prey, which is there- 
tore uſed as a bait for them. 

Crolling the Aray in front of the caſtle, by an 
elegant bridge, they proceeded along the fide of 
the Loch for ſome miles, and then entered ſome 
deep and gloomy glens. Aſcending afterwards a 
high paſs, and then finking into Glen Crow, 
ſeldom cheered with the rays of the ſun, they 
reach the end of Loch Long, and not half a 
mile further, Loch Lomond appeared in all its 
beauty. | 

This is the laſt, but the fineſt of the Caledonian 
lakes, each of which has appropri-te features 
and ſceuery. The firſt view of it from Tarbat, 
preſents an extenſive ſerpentine winding, amid 
lofty hills, varied, and peculiar, which ever way 
aperſon looks, Near the gloomy track, on the 
north, was the principal ſeat of the M*Gregors, a 
murderous clan, infamous for exceſſes of all kinds, 
and at laſt proſcribed and hunted down like wild 
beaſts, while it was declared penal to bear the 
very name. On the weſt fide, the mountains are 
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principally clothed with oak. On the eaſt ap- 
pears Ben Lomond, towering above his Alpine 
brethren. 

The road ſometimes runs through woods, at 
others is expoſed and naked, and very ſteep. 'Two 
great headlands, covered with trees, ſeparate the 
firſt ſcene from one totally different: the laſt 
is called the Point of Firkin. On paſling this 
cape, an expanſe of water inſtantly burſts on 
the eye, varied with all the ſofter features of na- 
tural beauty. Numbers of iflands are diſperſed 
over the lake, of an elevated form, and wel! 
wooded, 'They are computed at no leſs than' 
twenty-eight, and one of them is at leaſt half a 
mile long. 

The length of the charming lake of Lomond 
is twenty-tour Scotch miles, and its breadth 
eight. Beſides the fiſh, common to the other 
lochs, it produces guiniads, 

The village of Luſs, on its banks, muſt be ama- 
zingly healthful, if we may judge from the longe- 
vity of many of its inhabitants. The minifter 
at this time was aged ninety, his wife eighty-ſix, 
and he had a ſervant ninety-four. | 

From this place, the aſpect of the country to 
the ſouthern extremity of the lake, conſtantly 
improves; the mountains fink into ſmall hills, 

and the ſoil is well cultivated, and populous. 
Ihe vale between the end of the lake and Dun- 
barton is unſpeakably beautiful, and finely wa- 
tered by the rapid river Leven. There is ſcarcely 
a ſpot. but is decorated with bleacheries, planta- 
tions, and villas. Nothing ſays Mr. Pennant, 
could equal the contraſt in this day's journey, be- 
tween the black, barren, dreary glens of the morn- 
: ing, 
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ing, and the ſoft ſcenes of the evening, iſlands 
worthy of the retreat of Armida, and which 
Rinaldo himſelf would have quitted with a 
ſigh.“ : 

Dunbarton is a ſmall, but reſpectable, town, 
ſeated on a plain near the_conflux of the Leven 


with the Frith of Clyde. It conſiſts principally 


of one large ſtreet, in form of a creſcent. The 


waites of the town are bagpipes, which go round 
at nine at night, and five in the morning. 

The caſtle ſtands a little ſouth of the town, on 
a two-headed rock of ſtupendous height, bound- 
ed on one ſide by the Clyde, on the other by the 
Leven. On one of its ſummits, are the remains 
of a light-houſe, fuppoſed by ſome to have been a 
Roman Pharos. From its natural ſtrength, it was 
in former times deemed impregnable; yet it was 
taken in 1571, by a deſperate, but ſucceſsful], 
icalado. 'The Britons, in very early ages, made 
uſe of this rock as a fortreſs; and it is even ſaid 
to have reſiſted all the efforts of Agricola. It is 
certainly very ancient ; for Bede declares it to 
have been the beſt fortified place in the north, 
during hisdays. 2 | 

From the ſummit of this rock is a beautiful 
view cf the country, - including Greenock and 
Port Glaſgow. The ſalmon fiſhery and ſpinning 
of thread are the two principal ſources of the 
wealth of the place. 

Paſſing the ruins of Dunglas Caſtle, near the 
banks of the Clyde, they eroſſed the Kelvin at the 
village of Partie, and ſoon reached Glaſgow, a 
fine-built city, and in a good tafte. The princi- 
pal ſtreet is nearly a mile and a half long, and in 
it ſtand the tolbooth and the exchange, both 

Vor. J. 1 hand- 
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handſome buildings. - In the front of the ex- 
change, in the wideſt part of the ſtreet, a large 
equeſtrian ſtatue of William III. is erected. Num- 
bers of other ſtreets croſs this at right angles, and 
are in general well built. 

The market places are ſome of the chief orna- 
ments of this place; and for taſte, cleanlineſs 
and convenience, are inferior to none in the 
kingdom. An excellent police is obſerved here, 
and proper officers attend the markets, to prevent 
frauds and abuſes. 

The tide flows ſome miles higher up the 
country, but at low water, the Clyde 1s fordable. 
There is a plan, ſays Mr. Pennant, for deepening 
the channel, as large veſſels are obliged to lie 
ſeveral miles below the city, at Port Glaſgow and 
Greenock, on the other ſide of the Forth. This 
plan has ſince been carried into execution, 

The great imports of this city, are tobacco and 
ſugar : its principal manufactures are linens cam- 
bricks, lawns, tapes, fuſtains, and ſtriped linens; 


ſo that it is became a powerful rival to Man- 


cheſter, and from its ſituation enjoys ſome ad- 
tages over that place. rs | 

The college is a ſpacious building, with a 
bandſome front to the ſtreet, founded in 1450, 
by James II. About four hundred ſtudents belong 
to it, who lodge in the town; but the profeſſors 
have apartments in the eollege. 

The library is a very handſome room, with 
galleries round it, ſupported by pillars. Meſſrs. 
Andrew and Robert Foulis, by their correct and 
almoſt immaculate editons of ſome of the claſſics, 
have added greatly to the celebrity of this univer- 


fity. The ſame patriotic citizens have inſtituted an 


academy 


{ 
1 
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academy for painting and engraving, and made 
a vaſt collection of paintings, in order to form 
the taſte of their eleves *. 

The cathedral is a large pile, now divided into 
two churches; and deep under ground is another 
church, in which alſo divine ſervice is performed. 

The new church is an elegant pile; but diſ- 
ſigured by a ſlender ſquare tower. The ſteeples 
in North Britain are generally in a bad taſte, 
being in fact no favourite part of architecture 
with the Calviniſts. 

On the 1Oth of September, they made an 
excurſion to ſee Hamilton Houſe, twelve miles 
diſtant from Glaſgow. The whole way was 
through a rich and beautiful and irriguous corn 
22 ſpotted with woods and gentlemen's 
eats 

Hamilton Houſe, or Palace, is ſeated at the 
end of a ſmall town, and 1s a large unſightly 
pile, with two deep wings at right angles with 
the centre. The gallery is of great extent, and 
decorated with ſome excellent produRions of the 
pencil; among which we cannot help particulariz- 
ing Daniel in the Lion's Den, by Rubens, which 
is really a great performance. There are alſo a 
con fiderable number of portraits, by the moſt 
celebrated maſters. 

About a mile from the palace, on an eminence, 
above a deep wooded glen, through which the 
Avon winds, 3s an elegant banqueting-houſe, 
called Chatelherault, from the French title an- 
nexed to this family. This ſpot commands a very 


* This ſcheme ruined the ſpirited projectors. As printers, 
they were eminently ſucceſsful z but when they wiſhed to be 


thought men of vertu, they found they had miſtaken the people 
and the climate. | 
12 fine 
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fine view of the country. In the park, it is ſaid, | 
there are till a few of the wild cattle, peculiar to 
the Caledonian foreſts, which, according to Boe- 
thius, were of a ſnowy whiteneſs and had manes 
like lions. 
From Glaſgow they croſſed the country towards 
Stirling, palling through Kylſithe and St. Ninian. 
By the way they ſaw the field of Bannockbourne, 
in which the Engliſh were totally defeated. 
Stirling, with its caſtle, in reſpect to ſituation, 
is a miniature of Edinburgh: it ſtands like that 
city, on a rocky hill, with the caſtle at the upper 
end. The royal palace here is a ſquare building, 
ornamented on three ſides, with pillars reſting on 
groteſque figures, projecting from the wall, and 
each pillar is crowned with a ſtatue, ſeemingly 
the work of fancy. Near it is the old Parliament 
Houſe, a vaſt and lofty apartment, one hundred 
and twenty feet long. | 

Stirling is incloſed with a wall: the ſtreets, 
except that leading to the caſtle, are irregular 
and narrow. A confiderable carpet manufactory 
is eſtabliſhed here. 

From the top of the cafile is by far the fineſt 
view in Scotland, extending over a rich and 
populous conntry, and terminated in ſome direc- 
tions by the Highland mountains, among which 
Ben Lomond is very conſpicuous. | 

The Caledonian Foreſt commenced a little north 
of Stirling, and is ſaid to have extended as far as 
Athol on one fide, and Lochaber on the other. 

Sleep at Falkirk, a large, ill-built town; but 
famous for its fairs, where twenty-four thouſand 
head of cattle are annually brought from the 
Highlands for ſale. 


10 
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In the church- yard lies buried, under a plain 
fone, with an inſcription, John de Graham, 
ſtyled the right-hand of the gallant Wallace, who 
was killed at the battle of Falkirk, in 1298. 

Near this is another epitaph, in memory of Sir 
Robert Munro, occaſioned by a ſecond battle at this 
place, as difgracetul to the Englith as the other 
was fatal to the Scots. Sir Robert being ſeverely 
wounded, was murdered by the rebels in cold 
blood, with his brether, Dr. Munro, who, with 
paternal affection, was at that time dreſſing his 
wounds. 

Carron Iron- works lie about a mile from Fal- 
kirk, and are the greateſt of the kind in Europe. 
They have been of immenſe ſervice to the 
country, by diffuſing a ſpirit of induſtry, and 
a knowledge of butineſs among the common 
people. Carron wharf lies on the Forth, and is 
not only uſeful to the works, but of great benefit 
even to Glaſgow. The canal likewiſe begins in 
this neighbourhood, which is to join the Forth 
and the Clyde. | 

In the vicinity of the foundries, on a moderate 
clevation above the Carron, ſtood the celebrated 
antiquity, called Arthur's Over, ſuppoſed to have 
been a ſacellum, or repoſitory for the Roman 
ſtandards. This matchleſs edifice was deſtroyed 


by a Gothic knight, who made a mill-dam with 


the materials; but in leſs than a year the Naiades, 
in reſentment of the ſacrilege, deſcended in a 
flood, and ſwept the whole away. | 


Near Callendar Houſe, they obſerved ſome. 


part of Antoninus's Wall; or, as it is here called, 
Graham's Dyke. It extended from the Forth to 
the Clyde, and was defended at proper diftances 
by forts and watch-towers, The yallum and 

13 ditch 
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ditch are till very diſtinct, and are of great 
magnitude. 

Paſſed through Borrowſtounneſs, enveloped in 
ſmoke, from the ſalt- paus and collieries near it; 
ride near Abercorn; and halt at Hopeton Houſe, 
the ſeat of the earl of that name. It is one of the 
moſt elegant fabricks in North Britain, begun by 
Sir William Bruce, and finiſhed by Mr. Adam. 
The front is enriched with pilafters; and the 
wings are joined to the main building by a 
beautiful colonade. . 

The grounds are highly favoured by nature, 
and have been judiciouſly improved: the fitua- 
tion 1s bold and commanding, and the landſcapes 
are remarkably fine. 

Crofling the Forth by Queen's Ferry, they fell 
into the Edinburgh road, and reaching the 
capital, terminated a ſucceſsful and moſt agree- 
able tour, the recolle&ion of which excited the 
moſt pleaſing ſenſations, © It was impoſlible,” ſays 
Mr. Pennant, „ not to recal the idea of what I 
had ſeen; to pourtray the former condition of 
this part of the kingdom, and to compare it with 
the preſent; and by a kind of ſecond fight, to an- 
ticipate the happy appearance it will aſſume in 
a very few years. Nor could I forbear repeat- 
ing the prophetic lines of Aaron Hill.” 


Once more ! O north, I view thy winding ſhores, 
Climb thy bleak hills, and croſs thy duſky moors, 
Impartial view thee with an heedrul vye, 
Yet ſtill by nature, not by cenſure try. 
ENGLAND thy fitter is a gay coquet, 
Whom art enlivens and temptations whet: 
Rich, proud, and wanton, ſhe her value knows, 
And in a conſcious warmth of beauty glows : 
SCOTLAND comes after, like an unripe für; 
Who fighs with anguith at her liſters” alt; 
Unconſcious 
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Unconſcious that ſhe*ll quickly Þave her day, 
And be tne toaſt, when ALB10N's charms decay. 


After experiencing a few days hoſpitality at 
Edinburgh, on the 18th of September they con- 
tinued their journey to the ſouthward, through 
a rich corn country, and, without any material 
occurrence, reached Moffat, a ſmall town fa- 
mous for its ſpas; one ſaid to be adapted for 
ſcrophulous complaints, and the other uſed as a 
chalybeate. Much company refort hither du- 
ring the ſummer ſeaſon, _. 

Between this place and Locherby, the coun- 
try is an agreeable mixture of downs and corn 
lands, with a few ſmall woods, but flat and un- 
intereſting. Croſs a ſmall river, called the Sark, 
the boundary between the two kingdoms in this 
quarter, and enter Cumberland. 

About three miles farther, croſs the Eſk, and 
lodge at the ſmall village of Longtown, in the 
vicinity of which, at a place called Netherby, 
are the ruins of a Roman ſtation, where ſe— 
veral ſtatues, weapons, and coins, have occa- 
fionally been dug up, and are preſerved with 
due care. 

Their next ſtage was Carlifle, a pleafant city 
on the Eden, which here forms two branches, 
and inſulates the ground, This place is wall- 
ed, and has an ancient caſtle; bat its farti fica- 
tions are neither clean nor in good repair. 
From the caſtle is a moſt beautiful landſcape of 
the neighbouring country. 

The cathedral was founded in the reign of 
William Rufus; bat the greateſt part is more 
modern, Oliver Cromwell pulled down part of 
it to build barracks with, ſo that it is a very 

10 
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imperfect fabric, yet it poſſeſſes ſome peculiar 
beauties. 

The chief manufactures of Carliſle are print- 
ed linens and whips. The ſalmon fiſhery com- 
mences here very early, and, conſequently, is 
more profitable than in many other places, 

The environs of this city conſiſt of ſmall in- 
. cloſures; but, towards Penrith, the country 
changes into coarſe downs. On the eaſt appear 
the diſtant ridges of high hills, . parallel 
to the road. 

Paſs the veſtiges of Old Penrith, ſloping to- 
wards the river Petrel. The vallum, foſs, and 
gates, are ſtill very viſible, and alſo extenſive 
ruins. The fort is called Caſtle Steeds. In 
Camden's Britannia may be ſeen ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions copied from this place. 

About four miles farther, lies the more mo- 
dern Penrith, which, however, is a very old 
town, ſeated at the foot of a hill, and is a great 
thoroughfare for travellers. 

In the church-yard is an ancient monument, 
conſiſting of two ſtone pillars, eleven feet and a 
half high, and five feet in circumference in the 
lower part. Near the top is the relievo of a 
croſs, and on one, the faint repreſentation of 
ſome animal. Theſe ftand about fifteen feet 
aſunder, and the ſpace between them is incloſed, 
on each fide, by two very large, but thin, ſemi- 
circular ſtones; ſo that there is left no more 
than two feet between pillar and pillar. 

Theſe ſtones ſeem to be erected in honour of 
the dead, and evidently, fince the introduction 
of Chriſtianity. Idle tradition fays, they were 
intended to perpetuate the memory of Ceſarius, 

a legendary hero of gigantic ſtature, whoſe 

body 
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body extended from pillar to pillar ; but our au- 
thor thinks that the ſpace, marked by theſe pil- 
lars, contained ſeveral bodies, or 1 have 
been a family ſepulchre. 


Not far from theſe e is another, called 


the Giant's Thumb, five feet eight inches high, 
with an expanded head, perforated on both ſides; 
an'!, from the middle, the ſtone riſes again into 
a lefſer head, rounded atop. 

The church is a very neat edifies; with gal- 
leries ſupported by ftone pillars. On one of the 
walls is the melancholy record of a peſtilence 
that waſted the country in the latter end of the 
reign of Elizabeth, when two thouſand two 
hundred and fixty perſons died here, or within 
a certain diſtri, 

The caſtle, in the ſkirts of the town, is now 


very ruinous. It appears not to have been of 


very high antiquity ; but was ſufficiently cele- 
brated in after times, by being the frequent reſi- 
dence of Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, afterwards 
Richard III. and other diſtinguiſhed characters. 

Paſſing the Eimot, they entered Weſtmore- 
land, and ſoon reached a circle, by the road 
fide, called Arthur's Round Table. It conſiſts 
of a high dyke of earth, and a deep foſs within, 
ſurrounding an area, twenty-nine yards in dia- 
meter. There are two-oppoſite entrances. It 
is ſuppoſed this was the ſcene of tilting 
matches. 

Not far to the north of this, on the ſummit 
of a ſmall hill, ſtands Mayborough, a vaſt cir- 
cular dyke of looſe ſtones. An entrance on the 
eaſt fide conducts into an area, eighty-eight 
yards in diameter. Near the centre is an up- 
right ſtone, nine feet eight inches high, and ſe- 
venteen 
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venteen in circumference; and three others, of 
ſimilar dimenſions, forming a ſquare, ſeem to 
have been originally placed there. Four again 
ſtood to guard the entrance, two without, and 
two within; but theſe have all been removed. 
There is no doubt this is a druidical erection. 

Almoſt oppoſite to Mayborough, on the Cum- 
berland fide of the Eimot, is a vaſt cairn of 
round ftones, ſurrounded with large grit ſtones, 
ſome a yard ſquare, which collectively form a 
circle fixty feet in diameter. 

They next paſſed through Shap, or Heppe, a 
long village, with the ruins of a priory of the 
ſame name. About half a mile beyond this are 
certain large circles and ovals, formed of ſmall 
ſtones; and, parallel to the road, commences a 
double row of granites, of immenſe ſize, croſſed 
at the end by another row. This alley once ex- 
tended above a mile; and, in the opinion of 
Mr. Pennant, was probably a recording monu- 
ment of the Danes*. 

Travelling over Shap Fells, more black and 
dreary than any of the Highland mountains, and 
totally deſtitute of pictureſque beauty, they be- 
gan to approach Kendal, a large town, agree; 
ably fituated in a beautiful valley, on the river 
Ken. The principal ſtreet is above a mile long : 
the houſes moſtly old and irregular; yet the 
whole has an air of neatneſs and comfort. 
The population is about ſeven thouſand. The 
woollen manufactures are very conhfiderable, 
and have flouriſhed for a long ſeries of years. 


The northern nations erected ſtones to commemorate 
events Placed in long order, they expreſſed the emulation of 
champions: ſquares, ſhewed equeſtrian conflicts: circles, 
places ot ſepulture : and wedge-ſhaped, ſome ſignal victory. 

Kendal, 


— 
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Kendal, however, labours under great diſad- 
vantages : oats are the only produce of the coun- 
try ; and the general fuel is peat. 

The church is large, and divided into five 
aiſles. The caſtle is of great antiguity; but its 
founder is unknown. It ſtands on the ſummit 
of a round hill, eaſtward of the town, and 1s 
now a ruin. 

From this place, they made an excurſion to 
Water Crook, a mile diſtant, the ancient Con- 
cangium, a Roman ftation, whoſe veſtiges are 
almoſt worn away by the plough. Altars, coins, 
and other antiquities, have been found here. 

Croſling the river, they paſſed ſore large 
round hillocks, and reach Caſtlehow Hill, a 
great artificial mount above the town, with 


foſſes and dykes. Immediately below is a ſpot, 


called Battle Place, but no traditian preſerves the 
reaſon of the name. 
At a ſmall diſtance from Kendal], again croſs 


the Ken, and, paſſing through the ſmall market 


town of Beaton, ſoon after enter Lancaſhire ; 
and, after a long and unintereſting ſtage, reach 
its capital, Lancaſter. This 1s a large and well- 
built town, on the river Lune, navigable for 
ſhips of pretty large burden, as far as the bridge. 
The church is ſeated on an eminence, and com- 
mands an extenfive view. The caſtle is ſtill en- 
tire, and forms the county jail, and the. courts 
of juſtice. The front has a magnificent appear- 
ance, 

Eleven miles beyond this is the village of 
Garſtang, lying in a fertile plain, noted for pro- 
ducing the fineſt cattle in all the county, ſome 
vt which have been ſold at a large price. 


A little 
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A little to the eaſt is a ruined tower, the re- 
mains of Grenehaugh Cattle, a ſeat of the firſt 
earl of Derby. | : 

Haſtening through Prefton, Warrington, and 
Chetter, © I finithed my journey,” ſays Mr. Pen- 
nant, © the 18th of September, with a rapture 
of which no fond parent can be ignorant; that 
of being reſtored to two innocent prattlers, after 
an abſence equally regretted by all parties.“ 
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VOYAGE To Tue HEBRIDES. 


BY 


THOMAS PENNANT, Es0. 
Of Downing, in Flintſhire. 


PERFORMED IN THE YEAR 1772. 
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HIS tour, which embraces a wider range 
than the laſt, and completes the circuit of 
Scotland, was undertaken in company with that 
ingenious and lamented botaniſt, the Rev. John 
Lightfoot, author of the Flora Scotia, and the 
Rev. John Stewart, of Killin, a gentleman in- 
timately acquainted with the language and cuſ- 
toms of the Highlands. The fruits of their 
united obſervations are dedicated, by our touriſt, 
to that patron of learning and ſcience, of which 
: — is a rare example himſelf, Sir Joſeph Banks, 
rt. : 
May, 18, 1772, they left Cheſter, paſſed over 
Hoole Heath, and, riding through the ſmall 


town of Trafford, get into a ſandy country, 


V Oh I. K - which 
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which continued to Helletby Tor, a high and 
bluff termination of Delamere Foreſt. Hence 
they enjoyed a view of the junction of the 
Weever and the Merſey, and an extenſive track 
of marſhy meadows. 

Soon after, they reached Frodſham, a town, 
conſiſting of one long ſtreet, which, with its 
caſtle, was allotted to David, .:brother of Lew- 
elyn, the laſt prince of Wales, as a reward for 
his perfidy againſt his family and country. This, 
like moſt other towns and villages in Cheſhire, 
ſtands on an eminence of ſand-ſtone. The 
church is built on a vaſt height, above the 
town, and above this edifice is Beacon Hill, with 
a beautiful walk along its fide. At the bottom, 
are butts for the ancient exerciſe of archery, 
which is ſtill practiſed here. 

Croſs the Weever on a good ſtone bridge; ſee 
the ruins of Rock Savage, once the ſeat of a fa- 
mily of the ſame name; and, about twe miles 
farther, on the right, had a view of Dutton 
Lodge, once the ſeat of the Duttons* ; a fami- 
ly, who, by a ſingular grant, were maſters or 
chiefs omnium Leccatorum et meretricium totius Ceſtre- 
Hire. This privilege was firſt conferred by Ran- 
dal VI. earl of Cheſter, for fome important ſer- 
vices, when the earl was cloſely beſieged y the 
Welch in Rudland Caſtle. 

Reach Halton Caſtle, now a ruin, except a 
part kept up as a priſon for the Datchy of Lan- 
caſter, to which it appertains. From hence is a 


delightful view over a confiderable part of 
Cheſhire, 


* Now Lords Sherborne. 


Deſcending 


i 
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Deſcending the hill, they paſſed Norton, a 
modern houſe, built on the ſite of an ancient 
priory ; and, continuing their route over a dull, 
flat country, ſoon enter Lancaſhire, by croſſing 
the Merſey at Warrington. 

The approach of this town is unpromiſing: 
the ſtreets at firſt are long, narrow, and ill built; 
but, by degrees, aſſume a more handſome and 
airy appearance. The church has been modern- 
ized ; but two ancient fide chapels ſtill remain, 
containing monuments of the Maſſes and Bo- 
telers, both families of repute in this county. 

Beſides the church, Warrington contains a 
chapel of eaſe, and meetings for different ſec- 
taries, as are common in large, manufacturing 
places. The free-ſchool is amply endowed ; and 
an academy has been eſtabliſhed here, conducted 
by Diſſenters, on the plan of an univerſity “. 

Several manufactures are carried on here, 
which are readily conveyed down the Merſey to 
Liverpool. Many thouſand buſhels of potatoes 
are alſo exported from the environs to the Me- 
diterranean, at the medium price of 1s, 2d. per 
buſhel. 

The ſalmon fiſhery is very conſiderable, and 
the fiſh are ſold to great advantage, Smelts and 
grainings likewiſe abound in this river, 

From this place they made an excurſion to 
Orford, the ſeat of John Blackburne, Eſq. 
where they dined and ſlept. This gentleman,” 
ſays Mr. Pennant, “like another Evelyn, from 
earlieſt life, has made his garden the employ- 
ment and amuſement of his leiſure hours, and 


* This inſtitution failed ; 3 though certainly not for want of 
abilities in the proteſſors. 
R 2 hag 
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has acquired an univerſal knowledge in the cul- 
ture of plants.” 

Next day they paſſed through Winwick, a 
ſmall village, but remarkable for being the 
richeſt rectory in England. In the wall of an 
old porch, before the rector's houſe, a bible is 
ſafely lodged, by a zealous incumbent of the 
days of Cromwell, in order that, at leaſt, one 
authentic copy of the Scriptures ſhould remain, 
in ſpite of the corruptions which the fanatics 
were likely to produce. 

Paſs through Newton, a ſmall borough town: 
the environs flat and fertile. On approaching 
Wigan, a pretty large town, and a borough 
likewiſe, they obſerved ſeveral fields white with 
thread, expoſed to bleach for the manufaQures 
of the place. The beſt croſs-bows are made in 
this town; and formerly it was noted for its ma- 
nufactures in braſs and pewter. 

Not far from Wigan is the little river Donglas, 
immortalized by the victories of Arthur, over the 
Saxons, gained on its banks. 

On an eminence, in this vicinity, ſtands 
Haigh, long the ſeat of the Bradſhaws, which 
ſtill contains ſome excellent paintings. 

The country abounds with that fine ſpecies of 
coal, called canal, perhaps candle, from the 
brightneſs of its flame. It is found in beds of 
three feet in thickneſs, at different depths, and 
makes the ſweeteſt and moſt cheerfal of fires ; 
and ſo clean, that a ſummer houſe, at Haigh 
Hall, is built with it, which may be entered 
without danger of ſoiling the fineſt clothes. 

They next reached Standiſh, a village with a 
very handſome church and ſpire, and containing 
ſome curious monuments. At Standith 2 
| ome 
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ſome relics of the Arundel collection are till 
preſerved, particularly eight pieces of glaſs, 
with the Jabours of Hercules exquiſitely cut on 
them. 

From hence they made an excurſion, four 
miles weſtward, to Holland, a village, where 
formerly ſtood a priory of Benedictines, founded 
by Robert de Holland in 1319. Of its former 
grandeur nothing now remains, but the church 
and ſome detached walls. 

Returning from hence, they fall into the road, 
ride through Walton, a very populous village 
near the Ribble, and aſcend a hill, on the top 
of which lies: Preſton, a neat and handſome 
town, chiefly inhabited by perſons in indepen- 
dent circumſtances. It has little trade, and no 
manufactures. A ſharp battle was fought here 
in 1048, between that gallant officer, Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale, and the — army un- 
der Cromwell. 

The walks on the banks of the Ribble com- 
mand a moſt beautiful view of meadows, bound- 
ed by delicious riſings, through which the river 
winds. 

Proceeding over a flat country, of no pro- 
miſing aſpeR, they croſs the Wier near Garſtang, 
a ſmall town, remarkable for the fine cattle pro- 
duced in its neighbourhood, and celebrated for 
the ſame thing by Drunken Barnaby in bis Latin 
Itineraries : 


Veni Garſtang, ubi nata 
Sunt armenta tronte lata. 


Soon after leaving Garſtang, the country be- 
comes more fteril and rugged. From a com- 
mon, — the Grave, they had a charming 
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proſpe& of Lancaſter*, lying on the fide of a 
hill, with its lofty cattle and church; and, in 


the back ground, the lofty mountains of Furneſs 


and Cumberland. 

Croſs the Lune by a handſome bridge, and, 

after travelling four miles, reach Heſs Bank, 

where they paſſed the arm of the ſea, at low 
water, that divides this part of the country from 
the Hundred of Furneſs. 

The proſpect on all fides was now wild and 
dreary, the horrors of which were increaſed by 
the approach of night and bad weather. Be- 
fore them lay an extenſive, but ſhallow ford, 
formed by the river Kent and other ftreams. At 
the entrance into this water, they were met by 
a guide, called the Carter, who is maintained 
at the public expence, and obliged to conduct 
over paſſengers at all hoyrs in the day. 

Three miles from the ſhore is Cartmel, a ſmall 
Irregular town, lying in a vale, environed by 
lofty hills. The church is large and cruciform, 
with a ſingular ſteeple, compoſed of a ſquare 
within a ſquare, The inſide is handſome and 
ſpacious ; the choir, in particular, very beauti- 
ful; and ſeveral elegant, or ancient, monu- 
ments decorate the wails. 

The gateway of a monaſtery, founded by Wil- 
liam Mareſchal, earl of Pembroke, in 1188, is 
ſtill. ſtanding; but this had long before been 
holy ground, as it was included in a donation to 
St. Cuthbert, by Egfrid, king of the North- 
umbrians, who reigned between 670 and 685. 

Leaving Cartmel, they pals through a ſtrange 
mixture of paſture, rock, and ſmall groves, and 
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deſcend a hill to Holker, a large irregular houſe, 


in a park, pretty well wooded, and commanding 
ſome romantic ſcenery. 'This ſeat contains man 
choice productions of the pencil. The Ducheſs 
of Cleveland, by Lely, and Admiral Penn, fa- 
ther of the celebrated William Penn, are two of 
the moſt remarkable. 

Croſs another track of ſands, under the guid- 
ance of a Carter, and ſoon reach Ulverſton, a 
pretty large town, ſeated near the water-ſide, 
and acceſſible, with the tide, to veſlſe!= of one 
hundred and fifty tons. It has a good trade in 
iron, bark, lime-ftone, oats, barley, and beans, 
which laſt grain is ſent to Liverpool, deſtined to 
feed the wretched Africans, whom European 
avarice enſlaves. Great quantities of potatoes 
are raiſed here, and ſo productive is the ſoil, 
that four hundred and fifty buſhels of this root 
have been got from a ſingle acre. 

Make an excurſion to viſit the great iron 
mines at Whitrigs, in this vicinity. The ore is 
found in immenſe beds, from ten to fifteen yards 
thick, and forty in extent; and, ſometimes, 
two hundred tons have been raiſed in a week. 
The common produce of metal is one ton from 
ſomewhat lefs than two of ore; but ſome is 
much richer, and yields a ton of iron from 
twenty- ſeven hundred weight of the mineral. 

Theſe mines have have been worked above 
four hundred years, and appear to be inex- 
hauſtible. The ore is of that ſpecies called 
hematites : it is red, and very greaſy; and per- 
fectly dyes thoſe who are engaged in raiſing or 
manuſacturing it, | 

The ore is carried on ſhip-board, at Barrow, for 
128. a ton; and the adventurers pay 1s. Gd. a ton 


for 
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for the privilege of procuring it. It is entirely 
ſmelted with wood charcoal, which is never 
leſs plentiful than the mineral ; and, therefore, 
conſiderable quantities are ſometimes imported. 

From this ſpot they had an extenſive view of 
the Lower Furneſs, of Peel Caſtle, and of the 
Abbey of Furneſs, whoſe very ruins evince its 
former magnificence, It was tounded, in 1127, 
by Stephen, afterwards king of England. 

In this excurſion they alſo ſaw Swartz- moor 
Hall, near which Martin Swartz and Lambert 
Simnel encamped in 1487, in order to colle& 
more forces before their attempt to wreſt the 
crown from Henry VII. From Swartz-moor 
Fall, too, in after times, iſſued George Fox, 
the founder of Quakeriſm, after converting and 
marrying the widow of Judge Fell; and, per- 
haps, unintentionally gave riſe to a crowd of 
ſpiritual Quixotes, who were guilty of all: the 
extravagancies that enthuſiaſm could dream of. 

Returning to Ulverſton, after dinner, they 
proceed on their journey by Newland Iron Fur- 
nace, and Penny Bridge, or Crakeford ; and, 
keeping along by the fide of the river Crake, 
reach Coninſton, Thurſtain Water, a beautiful 
lake, about ſeven miles long, and three quarters 
of a mile broad, The view about this lake is 
extremely noble, and infinitely varied. It pro- 
duces pike and char; the latter a favourite lux- 
ury of modern times, and, therefore, become 
very dear. 

Leaving the ſides of the lake, they aſcended 
a ſteep hill, ſurrounded with woods, and, from 
the ſummit, enjoy an extenſive view of the lake, 
of the ſtupendous fells in the 1 
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and of a winding chaſm between ſome black 
and ſerrated mountains. 

They next reached Hawkſhead, ſtanding in a 

fertile bottom, but containing 9 worth 
remark. Beyond this place, they traced Urſwick 
Mere for ſome way. The roads excellent, amidſt 
fine woods, with grey rocks patched with moſs. 
In one place they paſſed a holly park, a track 
preſerved entirely for ſheep, which are fed in 
winter with the croppings. The lichen Tarta- 
reus incruſts moſt of the ſtones in this vicinity; 
it is collected by the peaſants for the uſe of 
dyers. - | 

Reach Graithwaite, and from the Cat's Craig, 
an eminence above the houſe, they had a de- 
lightful landſcape of Winander Mere for ſeveral 
miles, than which nothing could be more pictu- 
reſque. | 

The day being very propitious, they took a 
boat, that. they might have an advantageous 
view of the beautiful lake of Winander, which 
is about twelve miles long and one broad. It 
has many bays, which give an elegant ſinuoſity 
to its ſhores, eſpecially on the Weſtmoreland 
fide. The waters are diſcharged at the ſouth 

end, with a rapid, precipitous current, and then 
aſſume the name of the Leven. 

The depth of Winander is very various; it is 
interſected by vaſt ſubaqueous precipices, and 
the fall of the Leven is ninety feet. 

The boatmen, directing their courſe north, 
carried them by the heathy iſle of Longholme, 
and the get ot cape of Rawlinſon's Nab. 
On the left hand, ſouth of the Stor, a great 
promontory, Lancaſhire ends: ſo that Weſt- 

moreland 
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moreland has the faireſt claim to this ſuperb 
expanſe of water. 

Doubling the Stor, a new reach opened before 
them. Leaving the little iſle of Crowholme 
on the right, they traverſed the lake towards the 
horſe-ferry, and a little farther Greatholme, a 


delicious iſle, of thirty acres, highly ornamented 


and inhabited, crofles the water and conceals 
the reſt. | 

Paſſing this iſle, a new and broader expanſe 
was diſcloſed, varied with ſeveral pretty little 
iſles, ſome bare, others tufted with trees. A 
track, near the village of Boulneſs, falls gently 
to the water's edge, and runs again to a high 
and large mountain, backed with others of fill 
ſuperior magnitude and elevation. 

Mr. Pennant and his friends landed at Boul- 
neſs, anciently Winander, and dined on delicate 
trout and perch, the produce of the lake. Char 
is found here in great plenty, and of a ſuperior 
ſize. 

Among the birds which inhabit theſe Alpine 
regions, are eagles, and other kinds, attached to 
lofty and almoſt inacceſſible fituations. 

Reach Ambleſide, a ſmall town above the 
extremity of the lake, below which, in a meadow 
near the river Brathay, is a Roman camp, where 
coins and other veſtiges of that nation have 
frequently been found, The caſtrametation is 
ſtill very viſible, and the fituation was very ad- 
vantageous for the command of ſeveral paſles. 
Near Ambleſide is Rydal Houſe, in a charm- 

ing ſituation, having the lake in front, and on 


each fide a ſtupendous guard of mountains. 


Near the houſe is a lofty, rocky know), clothed 
with 
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with multitudes of gigantic yews, and hollies of 
great age. In the vicinity are ſome caſcades 
that deſerve notice. 

Leaving the precinQs of this enchanting lake, 
by Rydal Paſs, they ride through Graſs Mere, a 
fertile vale with a lake, ſhut up by Helm Crag, 
a noble pyramidal mountain. Beyond this they 
obſerved Dunmail Wray's Stones, collected in 
memory of a defeat given to a petty king of 
Cumberland, of that name, in 946, by Edmund I. 
who, with the barbarity of the times, put out 
the eyes of the two ſons of the unfortunate 
prince, and beſtowed his territory on Malcolm, 
king of Scotland. 

The deſcent from hence to the Vale of Keſ- 
wick is very pictureſque, On the left are Hel- 
vellin Fells, with their long extended front. 
Moſt of the hills in theſe parts are fine ſheep- 
walks, ſmooth and well turfed. The mutton 
fed here is exquiſitely flavoured, but the wool is 
coarſe. ' 

Enjoy a view of Thirl Water, a fine but nar- 
row lake, filling the bottom of a long dale for 
near four miles. Viſit a fine piece of druidical 
antiquity, about a mile and a half from Keſ- 
wick, It is an arrangement of great ſtones, 
tending to an oval, forming an area of thirty- 
four yards from north to ſouth, and thirty from 
eaſt to weſt. Many of the ftones are fallen 
down; and at the north and ſouth ends are two 
much larger than the reſt, probably to mark the 
entrance, The higheſt, however, is a fingle one 
on the eaſt. What diſtinguiſhes this from all 
other druidical remains, hitherto diſcovered, is 
a reQangular receſs on the eaſt fide of the area, 
formed of ſimilar ſtones with thoſe of the cir- 
cumference. 
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cumference. This was, probably, a kind of 


holy of holies, from which the vulgar were ex- 
cluded. 72 

Arrive near the paradiſe of the north, the 
Vale of Keſwick, a circuit of about twenty miles. 
From an eminence have a fine bird's- eye view 
of tbe whole. | 

Dine at, Keſwick, a ſmall manufacturing 
town, and take boat on the celebrated Lake of 
Derwent-water. It is of an irregular figure, 
extending from north to ſouth about three miles 
and a half, and from eaſt to weſt about one 
and a half. The aſpect of the banks on each 
fide is very different. Here all the variety of 
Alpine ſcenery is exhibited in contraſt with 
{ſmooth and verdant hills. 
The two extremities of the lake are equally 
diverfified. The ſouthern is a compoſition of 
all that is horrible; the northern is, in all 
reſpeQs, a beautiful and firiking contraſt to it. 
Each boundary of the lake ſeems to reſemble 
the extremities, and emulates their appearance. 
The ſouth varies, in rocks of different forms, 
from the tremendous precipices of the Lady's 
Leap, and the ſame diverſity is perceptible in 
other points. | 
_ The entrance into Borrowdale divides the 
ſcene, and the northern fide aflumes a milder 
aſpet. The environs here appear to the navi- 
gator of the lake to the greateſt advantage; for 


on every fide mountains cloſe. the proſpe&, and 
form an amphitheatre ſcarcely to be paralleled 


CUP. bs - Peay 
Lhe iſles that decorate this lake are few, but 
well diſpoſed, diftia&, and delightful, The 
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principal is the lord's iſland, about five acres, 
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where the Radcliffe family had once their re- 

ſidence, and from this place took the title of 

Derwentwater. The laſt ill-fated earl loſt his 

life and fortune, by engaging in the rebellion of 
1715; and his eftates, near 20,0001. a year, are 
atligned to Greenwich Hoſpital. 

St. Herbert's Iſle is chiefly noted for being 
the reſidence of that ſaint, the boſom-friend of 
St. Cuthbert, and who both departed this life at 
the ſame inſtant, according to the prayers of the 
former. The water of this lake is ſubje& to 
violent agitations, without any apparent cauſe, 
as our touriſt experienced; for, though the 
weather was calm, the waves ran to a great 
height, and the boat was violently toſſed, by 
what is called, a bottom-wind. 

Viſited Croſsthwaite Church, which has five 
chapels belonging to it, and is the church to 
Keſwick. In it is a monument of Sir John 
Ratcliffe, and dame Alice, his wife, with an in- 
ſcription in the ſtyle of the Popiſh times, dated 
1527, | 

The livings of this county have, of late years, 
been much improved by Queen Anne's bounty; 
e bat it is not long,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “ fince the 
miniſter's ſtipend was five pounds a year; a 
gooſe-graſs, or the right of commoning his 
gooſe; a whittle-gait, or the valuable privilege 
of uſing his knife, for a week at a time, at any 
table in the pariſh; and, laſtly, a harden fark, 
or coarſe linen ſhirt*.” 3 bg | 

The neighbourhood is replete with minerals; 
but none are ſo valuable as black-lead, the 


* Our touriſt here was, probably, impoſed on by ſome 
wag, who wiſhed to leſſen the dignity of the clerical order. 
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mines of which are opened only once in ſever 
years, leſt the market ſhould be glutted with 
this article. The beſt fort ſells from eight to 
twelve ſhillings a pound, as it is taken from the 
mine; nor indeed is it capable of being refined. 
Continuing their journey, they patled along 
the Vale of Keſwick, keeping above Baſlſen- 
thwaite Water, a fine expanſe of four miles in 
length, bounded on one fide by high hills, on 
the other by fields and the tkirts of Skiddaw. 
Beyond Armethwaite, the country ceaſes to 
de mountainous, but ſwells into extenfive riſings. 


Ride near the Derwent, and pafling through 


ſeveral hamlets, reach, Bridekirk, a village with 
a 1wall church, noted for an ancient font found 
at Papcaſile, with an inſcription in Runic cha- 
raters, thus explained: 


„ Here Erkird was com erted, and to this man's example 
were the Danes brought.” 


Their next ſilage was Cockermouth, a large 
town with ſpacious fircets, waſhed by the Der- 
went on the weſtern fide, and divided in two by 
the Cocker, over which is a bridge of a ſingle 
arch. The number of inhabitants are between 
three and four thouſand. The principal manu- 
faQures are ſhalloons, worſted-ſtockings, and 
hats. It is a borough-town, with a caſtle ſeated 


on an artificial mount, founded by Waldof, 
_ contemporary with William the Conqueror. It 


was beſieged and taken by the rebels in 1648, 
and then burnt; ſince which time it has never 
been repaired. - 

Purſuing their journey, without any thing 
worthy of notice, they came at once in fight of 
Wuhitchayen, a place that has riſen in modern 

times 
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times to a great extent and opulence, from the 
collieries in its vicinity, In fact, it is now ong 
of the handſomeſt towus in the north of England, 
and the beft planned, 

In this town are three churches or chapels, 
befides ſeveral meeting-houſes for diſſenters of 
various denominations. 

The harbour is a noble work, guarded :it the 
ſouth end by a long pier, where ſhips may lie 
in great ſecurity. Another is built farther out, 
to break the force of the ſea, and within theſe 
are two quays. The ſhore is alſo lined with 
conveniences for lading veſſels; and, when the 
whole plan of the harbour is completed, it will 
be quite land-locked. About 218,000 tons of 
coal are annually exported to Ireland from this 

ort. 

, The mouth of the collieries lies near the town, 
and is ſupported by arch-work. The mines run 
two miles under the fea, and are really ſtupen- 
dous works. The beds of coal are nine or ten 
feet thick, and dip one yard in eight. 

The property of theſe works, as well as of the 
whole town, belongs to Sir James Lowther,* 
who draws from this place 10,000], a year, 
whereas his grandfather only made 15001. of 
the eſtate. 

Leaving Whitehaven, they proceed to Work- 
ington, where the devoted Mary Stuart landed, 
after her flight from Seotland. The town ex- 
tends from the caſtle to the ſea, and contains 
about four or five thouſand inhabitants, who 
ſubſiſt by the coal-trade. The Derwent waſhes 


* Now Lord Lonſdale, 
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the ſkirts of the town, and on each bank are 
piers, where the ſhips lie. 

Following the trending of the ſhore, they 
came to Mary Port, another new creation, be- 
longing to the Senhouſe family. Not half a 
century ago, only one houſe ſtood here; and now 
upwards of ſeventy veflels, of different ſizes, be- 
long to the place, chiefly engaged in the coal- 
trade. 

On a hill, at the' ſouth end of the town, are 
the remains of a large Roman ſtation, from 
which is an extenſive view towards Scotland, 
and round the neighbouring country. Many 
antiquities bave been diſcovered in this vici- 
nity, tome of which have been engraved, and 
publiſhed by Camden, Horſely, and Gordon. 
At Nether Hall, the ſeat of Mr. Senhouſe, they 
were indulged with a fight of thoſe curioſities, 
and met with a moſt polite reception. 

Their next ſtage was Wigton, a ſmall town, 
with ſome manufactures of checks. Beyond 
this the country is flat and barren, till within a 
1mall diſtance of Carlifle. Near that city, culti- 
vation and trade begin to diſplay themſelves in 
a ſtriking manner. 

Enter Carliſle by the Iriſh gate, and take 
another ſurvey of this place, which Mr. Pen- 
nant viſited, and deſcribed in his former tour. 
Here, ſays our author, I had the pleaſure 
to be introduced to that worthy veteran, Cap- 


tain Gilpin, who favoured me with a number of 
fine drawings of views and antiquities, relative 
to this county.” : 

Croſs the little river Petrel, and vifit War- 
wick, or Warthwick, church, three miles to the 
caftward, remarkable for its tribune, or rounded 
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eaſt end, with thirteen niches, ten feet high and 
{eventeen inches broad, the top of each arched. 

The whole chureh is built with good cut ſtone; 
it is unqueſtionably of great antiquity, but 1 
founder is unknown. 

About two or three miles beyond this, they 
viſited the remains of Wetheral Priory, and the 
deep cells, called after the ſame name, cut ont 
the ſolid rock, in the midſt of a vaſt precipice. 
They are three in number, and in the front are 
three windows and a fire-place. Each cell is 
twelve ſeet eight inches deep, and about nine 
feet fix inches wide. Before them is a ſort of 
gallery, twenty-three feet and Aa half long, 
bounded by the front, which hangs at an awful 
height above the Eden. 

They are ſuppoſed to have been the retreat of 
the monks of Wetheral Prioty, duritig the in- 
roads of the Scots, They are only acceſſible by 
a moſt horrible path, amidſt woods, that grow 
out of precipices rather than ſlopes, and far im- 
pending the ſubjacent river. 

Return to Corbie, formerly a caſtle, now a 
modern houſe, ſeated on an eminence above the 
river, and containing fevera} curious paintings. 
Of the old caſtle, not a trace remains. | 

On the 30th of May, after ſatisfying their 
curioſity in the vicinity, they bade a final adieu 
to Carlifle, and crofied the Eden, near the vil- 
lage of Stanwick. The Picts Wall, or more pro- 
perly, that of Severus, paſſed this place. 

After crolling the Leven, they proceeded 
through the village 'of Arthuret, in the church- 
yard of which is a rude croſs, with a pierced 
capital, forming the exact figure of the croſs of the 
knights of Malta, In the ſame cemetery lie the 
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remains of Archy Armſtrong, a jeſter or fool to 
Charles I. who was degraded, from his pro- 
teſhon, and died in obſcurity, owing to the re- 
lentful pride of Archbiſhop Laud. It ſeems 
Archy met his grace ſoon after the news ar- 
Tived of the tumults in Scotland, occaſioned by 
Laud's attempt to introduce the liturgy into 
that country, and had the preſumption to aſk, 
% Who is: fool now?” a queſtion, which a man, 
who poſſeſſed real greatneſs of mind, would 
have either ſmiled at, or diſregarded; but for 
which the archbiſhop ſought, and obtained, re- 
venge. 

Reach Netherby, the ſeat of Mr. Graham, 
ſtanding on a riſing ground, waſhed by the Eſk, 
and commanding an extenſive landſcape. The 
ſpirit of improvement is manifeſted here to an 
extraordinary degree, and does intinite honour 
to the taſte and patriotiſm of the owner of the 
ſoil. 

Viſited Solway Moſs, whoſe eruption the year 
before excited ſo much curiofity. It was, 
in the opinion of our touriſt, a natural pheno- 
menon, without any thing wonderful or unpre- 
cedented; as Pelling Moſs had made a fimilar 
eruption in the preſent century, and Chat Nots 
in the time of Henry VIII. 

Late in the night of November 17, 1771, a 
farmer, who lived neareft the Moſs, was alarm- 
ed with an unuſual noiſe. The ſurface had at 
once given way, and the black deluge was rol!- 
ing towards his houſe. By the light of a lan- 
thorn, he perceived the cauſe of his aftright, 
but thought it ſomething preternatural. How- 
ever, he had the prudence to alarm bis neigh- 
bours with all expedition, though ſome were 

| | not 
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not waked till the Stygian tide had entered 


their houſes; and their ſuſpenſe and terror were 
indifcribable, till the return of morn, 

About three hundred acres of moſs were found 
to be diſcharged, and four hundred acres of 
arable land covered. The houſes were either 
overthrown, or filled to the roofs ; yet providen- 
tially not a human life was loft. 

The eruption burſt from the place of its diſ- 
charge like a cataract oft thick ink, mixed with 
fragments of peat. The farther it flowed, the 
more it expanded and leflened in depth, till it 
reached the river Eik. 

The ſurface of the Moſs received a confidera- 
ble change. What was before a plain, now ſunk 
into a vaſt baſon, and thus afforded a view from 
Netherby of land and trees, unſeen betore. 

In their return, they viſited the ancient bor- 
der-houſe at Kirk Andrews. It confifis of a 
ſquare tower, with a ground-tloor, and two 
apartments above, one over the other. In the 
firſt it was uſual to lodge the cattle; the family 
occupied the upper ſtories. 

In thoſe unhappy days, when invaſion or pil- 
laging was ſo frequent, the wretched inhabitant 
was obliged to ſhut himſelf and his property up, 
upon the firſt alarm. The windows were few, 
and very ſmall; tbe door was of iron. If the 
robbers made an attempt to break open the door, 
they were annoyed from above by ſtones or 
icalding-water. 

As late as the reign of James I. watches were 
kept along the whole border, day and night, and 


every precaution was uſed to gain a precarious 


ſecurity, either from Moſs troopers, as they were 
called, or from other accidental ravagers. 
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Return- to Netherby, built on the fite of a 
Roman ſtation, where many curious and in- 
tereſting antiquities have been diſcovered, and 
in general preſerved with great care. They con- 
fiſt of inſcriptions, altars, veſſels, ſtatues, and 
various utenfils. . | 

From hence they vifited Liddel's Strength, or 
the Note, a ſtrong intrenchment, on a ſteep and 
tofty cliff, above the river Liddel. It is proba- 
bly of Roman origin; but, fince their time, has 
been applied for the purpoſe of defence by the 
warders. It was ftormed by David II. who 
firangled the governor's two ſons before his 
face, and then ordered the head of the diſtracted 
father to be ſtruck off. 

Croſling the Liddel, they entered Scotland, in 


the county of Dumfries, a moſt fertile and well- 


cultivated track of low, arable, and paſture 
land. Here our touriſt met with a farmer, who 
told him, that a pebble, 'naturally perforated, 
hung over a horſe that was long ridden, or 
troubled with nocturnal ſweats, was an infal- 


lible cure for him. This is a flagrant proof that 


ſuperſtition is not yet extinct! 

Return and paſs through the pariſh of Can- 
nonſby, a ſmall fertile plain, watered by the 
Eſk. Moſt of the houſes here are built of clay; 
and ſometimes are reared in a ſingle day. 

Aſcend a bank on the ſouth fide of this valley 
to a vaſt height above it, commanding great and 
enchanting views, Two precipices are particu- 
larly diftinguiſhable: the one called Carſidel, 
the other Gilnochie's Garden. 

Ford the Eik, the water of which was of the 
moſt cryſtaline brightneſs, and on the oppoſite 


eminence ſee Hol Houſe, a defenſible tower, * 
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of the ſeats of the famous Johnny Armſtrong, 
laird of Gilnockie, the moſt popular and potent 
thief of his time, who laid the Engliſh borders 
under conſtant contributions, but never moleſt- 
ed any of his own countrymen. He was at laſt 
ordered to execution by James V. in ſpite of all 
the offers that could be made to fave him; and 
he died, as he lived, with heroic bravery, 

Rode through beautiful woods to Mr. Max- 
well's, of Broomhoime, a ſeat ſurrounded with 
a magnificent theatre of trees, clothing the lofty 
hills. The reſt of the ground, which this gen- 
tleman now keeps in his own hands, during the 
unſettled times of the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, was only eight ſhillings and four-pence 
Engliſh, though it is at preſent well worth one 
hundred pounds per annum. 'This is one proof 
of many which might be produced, of the happy 
effects which have reſulted from union and con- 
ſequent ſecurity. 

Advancing by a beautiful road, along a fertile 
country, the town of Langholme opened to 
view, with the entrance of three dales, which 
give riſe to as many rivers. There are ſeveral 
manufactures carried on here; and the ſurround- 
ing country feeds a vaſt number of ſheep, the 
great ſtaple of this diſtrict. 

The caſtle of Langholme is only a ſquare tower, 
or border-houſe. In their walk, to view it, the 
ſpot was pointed out where ſeveral unfortunate 
creatures had ſuffered, in the laſt century, on the 
ridiculous charge of witchcraft. 

In this place they keep an inftrument of pu- 
niſhment, called the brank, which the ma- 
giſtrates liberally apply, to check the exceſſes of 
that unruly member, the female tongue, * 2 
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head-piece that opens and incloſes the head of 
the offender, while a ſharp iron enters the 
mouth. This,“ ſays our touriſt,” had been 
uſed only a month before, and as it cut the 
poor woman till blood guſhed out from each ſide 
of her mouth, it would be well that the judges, 
before they exert their power again, conficer 
not only the humanity, but the legality, of the 
practice.“ 

Among the various cuſtoms in this diſtri, 
now obſolete, the moſt curious was that of hand- 
filing, in uſe about a century ago. An annual 
fair was held, to which the young of both ſexes 
reſorted. The unmarried looked out for mates, 
made their engagements, by joining hands, or 
hand-fifting; cohabited till next anniverſary of 
the fair, returned again, and either declared 
their conſent to be man and wife for the period 
of their lives, or terminated the connection. In 
the latter caſe, the inconſtant was to take care 
of the offspring of the year of probation; but 
no particular reflection lay on either, and 
they were mutually at liberty to make a new 
choice. 

Of the favourite ſports in theſe parts, curliig 
is one of the chief. It is performed in winter 
on the ice, by ſliding from one mark to another 
very heavy ſtones, of a hemiſpherical form, with 
a handle atop. The object of the player is, to 
lay his ſtone as near the mark as poſſible, to 
guard that of his partner, or to ſtrike off that of 
his antagoniſt. 

Lodge again at Netherby on the night of the 
Iſt of June, and next day paſs through Longtown, 
a place remarkable for the great trade carried on 
during the ſeaſon of cranberries. Croſs _ 
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the Eſk, and paſs a track between that river 
and the Sark, called the Debatable Land, 
having been diſputed by both crowns; but, in 
the reign of James I. was purchaſed by Sir 
Richard Graham, and declared a part of the 
county of Cumberland. 

Enter Scotland again by a ſmall bridge over 
the Sark, and ſoon after ſtop at the little village 
of Gretna, ſo well known to matrimonial adven- 
turers. Here the young pair may be inſtantly 
united by a fiſherman, a joiner, or a black- 
ſmith, who perform the ceremony from two 
guineas a job, down to a glaſs of whiſky. If the 
purſuit of friends proves hot, the frighted pair 
are adviſed to ſlip into bed, and in this fituation 
are ſhewn to the purſuers, who then give up 
the conteſt. 

„This place,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © is diſtin- 
guiſhed from afar, by a clamp of firs, the Cy- 
prian grove of the place. I had the curioſity to 
{te the high-prieſt, who appeared in the form 
of a fiſherman, in a blue coat, with a large quid 
of tobacco in his mouth. One of our party was 
ſuppoſed to have come to explore the coaſt; we 
queſtioned him about the price, which, after 
cyeing us attentively, he left to our honour.” 

The church of Scotland endeavours to prevent 
theſe clandeſtine marriages; but, as excammu- 
nication_is the only puniſhment it can mtt:*t, 
theſe ſelf-made prieſts deſpiſe its fulminatious, 
Continuing their journey, they, pats by Rig, a 
lort of chapel of eaſe to Gretna, in runaway 
nuptials: the performer here was an ale-houts 
keeper, « 

On their left was Solway. Frith, and a view of 
Keſwick Fells, between which and Burniwech.. 


U. 
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Hill, in Scotland, is a champaign, of forty 


miles. 

Reach Annan, a ſmall town, ſituated on a 
river of the ſame name, navigable, by ſhips of 
conliderable burden, to within half a mile of the 
town. This place trades in wine and corn. 

After dining here, they made an excurſion to 
Ruthwell, whoſe church contains a moſt curious 
monument; an obelitk, once of great height, 
now. lying in three pieces; having been de- 
moliſhed by order of the general aſſembly in 
1044, under pretence of its being an object of 
ſuperſtition among the vulgar. It contains in— 
ſcriptions and figures, which prove it to be of 
high antiquity. Tradition ſays that the church 
was built over this pillar long after its erection; 
and as it was reputed to have been tranſported 
here by angels, it was probably ſecured within 
walls, like the Holy Chapel of Loretto, leſt it 
thould take another flight. 

In this church-yard lies Mr. Gawin Young, 
the Vicar of Bray of Scotland. He was ordained 
miniſter in 1617, when the church was Preſby- 
terian ; ſoon after a moderate ſort of epiſcopacy 
was eſtabliſhed; in 1638 the famous league and 
covenant took place; in 1600, epiſcopacy arrived 
at its ptenitude of power; yet Mr. Young main- 
tained his poſt, amidſt all thoſe viciſſitudes; and 
what is more, ſupported a moſt reſpectable cha- 
racter, lived a tranquil life, and died in peace, 
after enjoying his benefice 'fifty-four years. 

This pariſh extends along the Solway Frith, 
which yearly gains upon the land, Salt is made 
here in a peculiar manner, | 

Return through Annafi, and after travelling 
oyer a naked track, reach'Sprinkeld, the * 
: | | iſ 
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Sir William Maxwell, near which is the fite of 
Bell Caſtle, where the Duke of Albany and the 
Earl of Douglas lodged the night before their de- 
feat at Kirkonnel, in the immediate vicinity. 

In the burial-ground of Kirkonnel, are the 
graves of fair Ellen Irwine and her lover. She 
was the daughter of the family of Kirkonnel, and 
paſſionately beloved by two gentlemen at the 
ſame time. "The unſucceſsful candidate for her 
affection vowed revenge; and while the ena- 
moured pair were fitting on the banks of the 
Kirile, Ellen perceived the diſappointed lover on 
the oppoſite fide, fondly interpoſed her body, and 
receiving the wound intended for her favourite, 
fell, and expired in his arms. He inſtantly re- 
venged her death; then fled into Spain, ſerved 
ſome time againſt the infidels, and returning, 
ſtretched himſelf on the grave of his unfortunate 
miſtreſs, and expired without a ſigh. He was 
interred by ber tide, under a ſtone, with Hie jacet 
Adam Fleming.' The memory, however, of this 
ill-ſtarred pair is better preſerved in an ancient 
ballad, 

Viſit the Roman lation at Burrens, in the 
pariſh of Middleby. It lies on a flat, bounded 


was well defended by four ditches and five 
dykes; but much of both is carried away by the 
winter floods. A hypocauſt and other antiquities 
have been diſcovered here. Mr. Horſely ima- 
gines this was the place where Agricola con- 
cluded his ſecond year's expedition. 

The country now began to grow hilly, but. 
was ſtill verdant, and formed excellent ſheep- 
walks. On the fides of a hill, called Buroſwerk, 
are two beautiful camps, united to each other. 
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by a rampart, winding along the hill. Theſe 
were alſo the works of Agricola, and probably 
was the ſummer camp of that at Burrens. 

The view from the ſummit is very extenſive 
and pictureſque. Deſcend and pats through the 
town of Eccletechan, noted tor its great monthly 
markets for cattle. Keep along the plain, and 
arrive again on the banks of the Annan, whence 
they have a fine view of Hoddam Cafile, a 
ſtrong border houſe, now converted to a hoſpit- 
able refidence. In the walls about this houſe are 
preſerved altars and inſcriptions, found in the 
{tation at Burrens. | 
© Near Hoddam, on an eminence, is a ſquare 
editice, called the Tower of Repentance. On it 
is carved the word Repentance, with a ſerpent at 
one end, and a dove at the other, ſignifying 
remorſe and grace. It was built by a Lord 
Harries, as an atonement for putting to deagh 
tome priſoners, after a promiſe of pardon. 

Praceeding over a track of low hills, reach, in 
a well-cultivated and woody flat, the cattle and 
houſe of Comlongam, the birth place of the 
great Lord Mansfield. The caſtle confiſts of a 
large ſquare tower, now almoſt in ruins. Many 
ſmall rooms are gained out of the very thickneſs 
of the ſides. At the bottom of one, after a deſ- 
cent of many ſteps, is the noiſome dungeon, 
without light, or even air-holes, except the 
trap-door in the floor, continued for immuring 
captives. 

Ride along the ſhore by the extremity of 
Locher Moſs, a moraſs about ten miles in length, 
and threein breadth, with thelittle waterof Locher 
dividing it. From recent ſurveys, this track ap- 


pears to have been overflowed by the fea, an 
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event which tradition confirms. Near a place 
called Kilblain, they ſaw one of the ancient 
canoes of the primeval inhabitants of the country, 

in no reſpec differing from thoſe of America, on 
its firſt diſcovery, It was dug out of the mols, as 
had another of the ſame nature ſeveral years 
before. The length of this veſſel was eight feet, 
the breadth two, and the depth eleven inches. 

At one end were the remains of three pegs for the 
paddle, and the excavation was made with fire. 

Over Locher Moſs is a road remarkable for its 
origin. A ſtranger, many years ago, fold ſome 
goods to certain merchants of Dumtries on credit. 
He difappeared, and the money was never claim- 
ed by him or his heirs. The merchants very 
honeftly put out the ſum to intereft, and after a 
lapſe of more than forty years, the town of Dum- 
fries obtained a gift of it, and applied it to this 
uſeful purpoſe. 

_ Viſit Wardlaw, a ſmall hill, crowned with a 
round Britifh camp : near it are the faint traces 
of one of Roman origin. See the Ifle of Caerla- 
veroc, as it is called, though not near the ſea; on 
it ſtands a fortreſs, or border-houſe, which has 
undergone different fieges, particularly under 
Edward I. who fat down before it in perſon. 
The latt ſiege, after a ſeries of revolution, was 
under Cromwell's ufurpation. 

The form of the preſent caftle is triangular: 
the yard is of the ſame form; and over an arch 
is the creft of the Maxwells, with this motto, 
* I bid ye fair“. Several other coats of arms 
and figures are engraved on different parts of the 
building. 

Parfuing their journey along the coaſt to the 
mouth of the Nith, reached Newby Abbey, 
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founded by Devorguila, wife of John Balliol, who 
died, and was buricd here. His lady embalmed 
his heart, and placed it, in a caſe of ivory, 
near the high altar; on which account the 
abbey is frequently called Sweet-heart and Suavi- 
cordium. 

Patling by Port Kepel, the frith gradually 
contracting itſelf, and the country on both fides 
extremely beautiful, decorated with groves and 
villas. 

Reach Dumfries, an elegant, well- built town, 
on the Nith, containing near five thouſand ſouls. 
At preſent it has little commerce; but its weekly 
markets of black cattle, are of conſiderable ad- 
vantage. 

The two churches are remarkably neat. In 
the cemetery of St. Michael are ſeveral pyrami- 
dal monuments, very ornamental; and on ſome 
graves-ſtones are inſcriptions, recording the vio- 
lence of the apoſtate, Archbiſhop Sharp, and the 
bigotry of James II. Powers were given, at one 
time, to an inhuman ſet of miſcreants to deſtroy, 
on ſuſpicion of diſaffection, or for refuſing to 
give a ſatisfactory account of their political 
-principles; and in conſequence, many poor pea- 
ſants were ſhot. Some of the epitaphs in this 
cemetery will prolong the infamy of Sharp and 
James. 

- This place, like moſt of the great townsof Scot- 
land, has its ſeceders chapel, a ſect of rigid Prefby- 
terians, who poſſeſs their religion in all its origi- 
nal ſourneis, and think their church in danger, 
becauſe. the miniſters of the eſtabliſhment de- 
generate into moderation, and wear a gown, or 
vindicate lay patronage. To avoid theſe ſuppoſ- 
ed enormities, they ſeparate themſelves _ 
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8 their brethren, and preſerve all the rags and rents 
; bequeathed to them by John Knox, which the 
's 1 Preachers are ſtudying to darn and 
b fc 

15 83 like other border towns, was much 
1 expoſed to the inroads of the Engliſh, and was 
| frequently ruined by them. To prevent their 


wy invaſions, a ditch and mound, called Warders 
Dykes, were drawn from the Nith to Locher 
Mofs, where watch and ward were conſtantly 


Is kept. On moſt of the eminences of thoſe parts, 
4 beacons were likewiſe erected for alarming the 
Fl country; and the inhabitants, able to bear arms, 
were bound, on the firing of fignals, to repair 
Is htantly to the warden of the marches, under _ 
5 pain of high treaſon. — 
Croſs a bridge, in front of which is a beautiful 
. artificial caſcade, and aſcend Gorbelly Hill, from 
* the top of which is an enchanting proſpect of 
. the circumjacent country. 

. Vifit the Abbey of Lincluden, about a mile 
+ difiant, in the ruined chancel of whoſe church is 
* an elegant tomb of Margaret, daughter of Robert 
5 III. wife of Archibald, earl of Douglas The 
_ effigy lay at full length,. but is now mutilated, 
7 and her very bones have beer ſcattered about by 


ſome wretches, who broke open the tomb, in. 
5 ſearch of treaſure. The arms of the Dougla ſes and 
Stewarts are diſperſed in various parts of the 


0 exiſting remains of this abbey. 

On their return to Dumfries, Mr. pennant 
Hp was honoured with the freedom of the town, in 
A the politeſt manner; and on the 6th of June, 


125 continued his journey through the beautiful 
Nithſdale, a charming paſtoral ſpot. 
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Ride through a track covered with broom, 
and arrive in fight of Drumlanrig, a ſeat of 
the Duke of Queentbury ; magnificently fituated 
on the fide of a hill, and embotomed in trees. It 
is a vaſt ſquare building, with a tower at each 
corner, crowned by three ſmall turrets. Over 
the entrance is a cupola, terminating in an um- 
menſe ducal coronet. Hearts, carved in ſtone, 
the Douglas arms, every where appear. Thc 
windows are grated as high as the third ſtory, 
and the two princi pal doors are the ſame ; ſo that 
the whole has the apnearance of a magnificent 
ſtate priſon. Yet this edifice was railed in peace- 
ful times, between 1079 and 1689. 

The apartments are numerous, and ſome ol 
them elegant. The gallery is one hundred and 
eight feet long; and is ornamented with a num— 
ber of paintings, ſome of them excellent. 

In the gardens, which are exquihtely cut out of 
a rock, is a bird-cherry, not lels than ſeven tect 
eight inches in circumference, and among leveral 
fine filver firs, one upwards of four fect in dia- 
meter. ; 

The park is equal to the magnificence of 'the 
houſe, and contains a white breed of wild cattle, 
derived from the native race of the country. 
They are ſtill very ſavage and fierce, thy of being 
ſeen; and if wanted, can ouly be ſhot. They 
are of a middle ſize, have very long legs, and the 
cows are horned, The orbits of the eyes and 
the tips of the noſes are black; but our touriſt 
ſays, the bulis had not the manes which were 
attributed to them by Boethius. 

From hence they rode to Morton Caſtle, about 
four miles diftant. It ſtands on a loſty and ſteep 
Þ e ncar the Auchinleck Hills, 3 
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only one of the fronts remains, It was demoliſh- 
ed by David II. on his return from England, at 
which time the Caſtle of Duriſdeer, two miles 
farther north, ſhared the tame fate. 

In the church of Duri ſdeer, is the mauſoleum 
of the family of Drumlanrig. Over the door 
of the vault are four ſpiral pillars, ſapporting a 
canopy, all of marble; and againſt the wall is a 
taperb monument, in memory of James Duke of 
Qaeentbury, who died in 1711, and his ducheſs. 

The beauties of Dramlanrig are not confined 
to the elevated parts of the ground: the walks, 
which follow the windings of the Nith for a 
confiderable way, are replete with pictureſque 
and varied ſcenery. The preſent duke has made 
many improvements on his ſeat, and its environs; 
but what does him more honour, he promotes 
manufactures among his tenantry, and grants 
every encouragement to the induſtrious and de- 


ſerving. 


Leaving Drumlanrig, they continned their 
journey for ſome way above the Nith, which 
occaſionally appeared in fingular forms. The 
mott itriking was a place, called Hell's Caw- 
dron, a ſudden bend, where the water ed- 
dies in a large hole, of vaſt depth and black- 
neſs, over which trees caſt a gloomy ſhade. By 


degrees the river atinmed a milder courſe, and 


flowed through cultivated fields, or ſylvan 
icenes. 

Quit Nithſdale, paſs through the deep glen of 
Lochburn, and lodge for the night at Lead Hills, 
in the pariſh of Crawford. This place conſiſts 
of a number of mean houſes, inhabited by about 
fifteen hundred ſouls, the greateſt part of whom 
are ar ber ted by the lead mines in this track. 

Nothing 
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Nothing can ſurpaſs the ſteril and gloomy ap- 
pearance of the ſurrounding country ; but the 
internal treaſure teems to be inexhauſtible, 
though the ſpace, where the ore has hitherto 
been found, does not cxceed a ſquare mile. 
About ſeventy pounds weight of metal are 
generally produced from a hundred weight of 
the ore; but very little filver is found here. 
There are, however, ſeveral varieties, ſuch as 
cemmon-plated ore, fteel-grained ore, and the 
curious white, lamellated, and fibrous ores, ſo 
much valued in the cabinets of the curious. 
The miners and ſmelters are ſubject to the 
common lead diſtemper, called here the mill- 
reek; yet inftances ſometimes occur of primeval 
longevity among them. Not long ago, died 
John Taylor, miner, who regularly followed his 
vocation till he was 112, and completed his 
132d year before he paid the laſt debt of nature. 
This extraordinary man did not marry til] he 
was 60, after which he had nine children: he 
never uſed ſpectacles, nor did his teeth give 
way till ſix years before his death. 


diſtrict; and it is certain, that, in former times, 
conſiderable quantities of that precious metal 
have been procured in Scotland, particularly 
within a moderate diſtance of Lead Hills. Lord 
Hopetoun, the owner of thoſe mines, bas a piece 
of gold about an ounce and a half in weight. 
Continuing their progreſs, near the village of 
Crawford John, they were obliged to procure a 
guide over an extent of trackleſs moors, and ſoon 
after deſcend into Douglas Dale, a valley diſtin- 
guithed by the reſidence of the Douglas family, 
a race of turbulent heroes, celebrated through- 
out 


Native gold has frequently been found in this 
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out Europe for feats of arms; the glory, yet 


ſcourge of their country; the terror of their 
ſovereigns; and the pride of the northern annals 
of chivalry. 

They are ſaid to derive their name from Sholto 
du-glatle, or the black and grey warrior, who lived 
in the eighth century. The good Sir James 
Douglas, however, who died in 1330, was the 
moſt honourable and undoubted raiſer of his 
name and family; and happy would it have 
been for his ſucceſſors, had they ſtudied to de- 
ſerve his character. During a century and a 
half, their greatneſs knew no bounds, and their 
arrogance was equally conſpicuous. "That high 
{pirit, which was wont to be exerted againſt the 
enemies of their country, now degenerated into 
faction, ſedition, and treaſon ; they became too 
powerful for ſubjects; and praiſed every vice 
and enormity, without fear and without thame. 

Douglas Caftle, their refidence, ſeems to have 
met with as many revolutions as its maſters. 
Many caſtles have been built on the ſame ſite, 
and as often demoliſhed, The preſent is an un- 
finiſhed pile, begun by the late duke, who lies 
buried, by his own direction, under the baſe of 
one of the round towers in front. 

The windows are Gothic, and the apartments 
poſſeſs ſufficient elegance. Near the caſtle,” 
ſays Mr. Pennant, © are ſeveral very ancient aſh 
trees, whoſe branches groaned under the weight 
of executions, when theſe chieftains knew no 
law, bat their will. 

In the church are depoſited the remains of 
ſeveral of this great name. The good Sir James, 
the friend and favourite of Robert Bruce, lies 
here, though he was killed in Spain; and near 


him, 
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him, beneath a magnificent tomb, Archibald, 
firſt earl of Douglas, and Duke of Terouan ia 
France, with ſeveral others of the lineage. 
Leaving Douglaſdale, a track of great tertility, 
but deſtitute of wood, they ſoon after crolled 


the Clyde, and arrived at Lanerk, a county 


town. Here the gallant Wallace made his firſt 
effort to redeem his country from the tyranny of 
the Engliſh, and ſucceeded. 

At no great diſtance from Lanerk, are the 
celebrated falls of the Clyde at Cory Lin, which 
are ſeen to great advantage from a ruinous 
pavilion in a gentleman's garden, which enjoys 
an elevated ſituation. The cataract precipitates 
itſelf for an amazing way, from rock to rock, 
forming a rude lope of furious foam. A path 
conducts to the beginning of the fall, into 
which projects a bigh rock, inſulated by floods; 
and from its top is a tremendous view of the 
daſhing ſtream. In the clifis of this wild retreat, 
the gallant Wallace is ſaid to have concealed 
himſelf, while meditating the falvation of his 
country. 

About a mile and a half from this, is the 
bold fall of Boniton, where the river falls in 
a foaming ſheet, far projecting into a hollow, 
m_ a violent agitation, and a far-extending 
miſt. | 

They next viſited the great fall of Stone- 
Biers, about a mile from Lanerk. This has 
more of the horrible in it than either of the 
other two. [t is compoſed of two precipitous 
cataracts, falling one above the other, into a 
vaſt chaſm, bounded by lofty rocks, forming an 
aſtoniſhing theatre, when viewed from the bot- 
tom, | 
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From hence they walked to Caitland Crags, 
a zig-zag den of great extent, bounded by 
maſſes of rock, clothed with trees. It is a place 
of laborious acceſs from above; the bottom is 
watered by the river Mouſe, while the ſides 
are finely varied with wild and horrid ſcenery. 

Croſling the Avon, they reach Hamilton, ſo 
called from the noble family of that name *. 
Hamilton Houſe, a palace, ſtands at the ex- 
tremity of the town, and is a large, but inele- 
gant, pile. Its internal decorations, however, 
particularly the paintings, are very fine. 

Croſs the Clyde at Bothwell Bridge. The 
caſtle of Bothwell is now in ruins. A modern 
houſe has been erected near the ſpot. 

Soon after they arrived at Glaſgow, the ſecond 
town in Scotland, and one of the beſt built in 
Europe; but as it has been deſcribed in the laſt 
tour, we ſhall not farther enlarge concerning it; 
except to ſay, that our ingenious author was, on 
this occaſion, honoured with the freedom of the 
city; a compliment which gave and reflected 
mutual credit. On the 11th of June, they took 
boat and ſailed down the river, to ſurvey the 
means uſed for deepening its bed. The views from 
leveral pots in their progreſs were highly pic- 
tureſque. Pats under Kirkpatrick, where a con- 
ſiderable manufactory of agriculteral tools has 
been eſtabliſhed; but it is far more celebrated for 
being the ſuppoſed termination of the Roman 


It appears that the Hamiltons, or Hamptons, are of Eng- 
liſh extraction; and that Sir Gilbert de Hamilton, having 
tought and ſlain lohn de Spenſer, chamberlain to Edward II. 
fled to the Scottiſh monarch, who received him with open 
arms. From this gentleman the twoble family of Hamilton is 


deſcended. | 
; Wall 7 
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Wall, or Graham's Dyke, built under the 
auſpices of Antoninus Pius. This wall, whoſe 
remains can ſtill be faintly traced in ſeveral 
places, was guarded with ſmall forts, from one 
extremity to the other. 

The village of Kirkpatrick is yet farther il- 
luſtrious, for being the birth-place of St. Patrick, 
who performed ſuch wonders in Ireland, that 
even legendary lore is put to the bluth to recount 
them. | 

After viſiting Port Glaſgow and Greenock, 
they dined at the latter place, and engaged a 
veſſel to carry them on their intended voyage 
round the Hebrides. While preparations were 
made to equip her, they tpent a few days in per- 
ambulating the vicinity of Glaſgow; paid a vi- 
nt to the manufacturing Paitley, to Renfrew, 
the capital of a ſhire of that name, now an in- 
conſiderable place; and once more, with undi— 
miniſhed pleatare, traverſed the banks of Loch 
Lomond, the pride of Britith lakes, 

At length, every thing being prepared, on 
the 17th of Juge, they went on board the Lady 
Frederick Campbell, a cutter of ninety tons, 
Mr. Archibald Thompſon, maſter. Sail between 
two and three in the atternoon of the tame day, 
and ſteer ſouth, conveyed rather by the force of 
the tide than the wind. 

Paſling the town of Leven and the oppoſite 
ruins of Dunoon, the view down the frith began 
to aſſume a more noble appearance, and the 
ſhores to be delightfully varied. The iſles of 


Cumbray jay in front, and Bute, with its fer- 


tile ſhore oblique, while the ſtupendous moun- 
tains of Arran ſoared, Ak, ſome diftance, far 
above. 
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In the evening, they landed at the little point 
of Squolog, on the Iſle of Bute, and walked up 
to Mount Stewart, the ſeat of the Earl of Bute, 
an elegant modern houſe, charmingly fituated 
on an eminence, encircled with woods. The 
trees are as vigorous in their growth, as in the 
more ſouthern parts, aud throfiles, and other 
birds of ſong, filled the groves with their me- 
lody. 

The Ifle of Bute is about twenty miles long, 
but the greateſt breadth does not exceed five. It 
contains about twenty thouſand acres of land, 
and four thouſand inhabitants; and is divided 
into two pariſhes, Kingarth and Rotheſay. In 
the church of the Jait are buried two of the 
bilhops of the Illes. 

The face of the country 1s hilly, but not 
mountainous. Red grit-tione, mixed with peb- 
bles, an indifferent ſpecies of flate, and ſome 
lime-ſtone, are the principal ſtrata, | 

The quadrupeds are hates, polecats, weaſels, 
otters, ſeals, and moles. Among the birds are 
grouſe and partridges, 

The produce of the ſoil is barley, oats, and 
potatoes, in which it makes liberal returns. 
Turnips and artificial graſſes have lately been 
introduced with ſucceis. Great numbers of 
cattle and ſheep are reared here. Arable land 
lets from Qs. to 10s. an acre; and the whole 
rental is about 4000l. a year. The average 
rent, of ſingle farms, is about 25]. ſterling: 
one ſheep farm, however, lets for 2001. 

The air, in general, is temperate, and ſnow 
never lies long on this iſland; nor is it ſubject 
to miſts or fogs; but winds and rains frequently 
annoy this otherwiſe favoured ſpot. 

Vol. I. * This 
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This iſle, with that of Arran, the two Cum— 
brays, and Inch Marnoc, form a county, under 
the name of Bute, and ſends a member to par- 
liament alternately with Caithneſs. 

Civil cauſes are determined here, as in other 
parts of the united kingdoms, by the ſheriff de- 
pute, who is always reſident. Criminals are 
lodged in the county jail at Rotheſay, but are 
removed, for trial, to Inverary. The Earl of 
Bate 1s admiral of the county, which is inde- 
pendent of the office of lord high admiral of 
Scotland. : 

Viſit the ruins of old Kingarth Chureh, which 
has two cemeteries, a higher and a lower : the 

latter was allotted for the interment of femaies 
' alone. Near this place is a circular incloſure, 
called the Devil's Cauldron, formed of ſtone, of 
excellent maſonry, but without mortar. It was 
probably a ſanctuary in ancient times. 

The ſouth end of Bute is more hilly than the 
reſt, and divided from the other part by a low, 
ſandy plain, where they ſaw the remains of a 
druidical temple. There are ſeveral ſmall lochs 
in this iſland. 

Rotheſay, the capital, is a ſmall, but well- 
built town. The females here ſpin yarn : the 
males are chiefly fiſhermen. This town has a 
good pier, and lies at the bottom of a fine 
bay. 

The caſtle is of various architecture, and of 
different eras; its antiquity is unknown, Like 
molt other fortreſſes, it has undergone nume- 
rous viciſſitudes of fortune, and often changed 
its maſter. | 

Took a boat to carry them to their veſſel, 
which was moored-under Inch Marnoc. 


This 
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This little iſland, which is ſcarcely a mile in 
circumference, receives its name from St. Mar- 
noc. It contains nothing remarkable, but the 
ruins of a chapel; and is tenanted by a gentle- 
man and his family, under the patronage of Lord 
Bute. 

Early in the morning of the 19th of June, 
they weighed anchor; but were frequently be- 
calmed. The views, however, were ſo delight- 
ful, that it was impoſlible to feel impatience un- 
der their protracted contemplation. | 

Leaving the point of Skipniſh, in Cantyre, to 
the weſtward, they with difficulty paſſed a rocky 


ſtraight, of about a hundred yards wide, into 


the ſafe and pleaſant harbour of Loch Tarbat, 
of ſufficient depth and capacity for a number 
of large ſhips. The ſcenery on all ſides was 
pictureſque. 

Land at the village, where much whitky is 
diſtilled; and viſit the narrow neck of land, 
which joins Cantyre to South Knapdale. It is 
ſcarcely a mile wide: and plans have been pro- 
jected, to cut a canal for ſhips through it, to 
avoid the turbulent tides of the Mull of Can- 
tyre; but, though this may be practicable, our 
touriſt thinks the expence would be too con- 
fierable for this country to bear. 

From the top of a ſmall hill, they had a view 
of the Weſtern Loch Tarbat, which winds along 
about twenty miles, forming one contihued har- 
bour. The boundaries are hilly, varied with 
woods and tracks of heath. The ſoil is fo rocky, 
that, inſtead of the plough, the natives are 
obliged to nfe the ſpade; of conſequence, cul- 
tiyation is at a low ebb. 
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After an ineffeQual attempt to get ont in 
the afternoon, they ſucceeded next morning, 
and got into the ſame expanſe as before. Land 
on Inch Bui, or the Yellow lile, one entire rock; 
fail by Inch Skaite, near which they hailed a 
fiſhing boat, in order to purchate ſome of the 
cargo. The owner declined ſelling any ; but 
offered to preſent eee of the 
greater generoſity,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © as, in 
this ſcarce ſeaſon, the ſubſiſtence of the whole 
family depended on the fortune of the day.” 

After repeated calms, having got within two 
miles of Arran, they take to the boat, and land 
in Loch Ranza Bay, in that iſland. The ap- 
proach was magnificent: a fine bay, in front, 
about a mile deep, with a ruined caſtle near 
the lower end, the whole encircled by a theatre 
of mountains, 

The village of Ranza, and its ſmall church, 
lie a little farther on the plain, beyond the 
caſtle. 

The latter conſiſts of two ſquares united, and 
is built of red grit- ſlone. It is a fortreſs of ſome 
antiquity. 

In this bay, a baſking ſhark, twenty-ſeven 
feet four inches long, had been harpooned a few 
days before, and ſtill lay on the ſhore. Mr. Pen- 
nant availed himſelf of the opportunity of view- 
ing a fiſh, fo rarely to be met with in other 
parts of Britain; and found it, indeed, a mon- 
ſter, notwithſtanding it was mach inferior 1n 
ſize to others that have been caught. 

Theſe fiſh generally keep within the arctic 
circle; yet ſmall ſhoals of them annually viſit 
the Hebrides, the coaſt of Ireland; and the vi- 
cinity of Angleſea. They are very inoffenſive; 


and 
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and ſwim with great deliberation, as if aſleep, 
with their two dorſal fins above water. They 
are either ſo tame, or ſtupid, that they will per- 
mit the approach of man, and ſuffer a boat to 
follow them, unregarded, till they feel he bar- 
poon, when they exert their native ſtrength, 
and have been known to tow a veſſel of ſeventy 
tons againſt a freſh gale. The liver, the only 
uſeful part, will yield eight barrels of oil, and 
two of ſediment. 

Spent a cheerful evening with the Rev. Mr. 
Lindſay, the miniſter of the pariſh, and expe- 
rienced every hoſpitality the place wenld afford. 
Accompanied by this gentleman, they, next 
morning,*ſet out on a tour of the ifland. At 
firſt, they met with general ſterility : the moun- 
tains were great maſſes of moor-ſtone ; on the 
ſhore, mill-ſtone and red grit-ttone. 

Continuing their ride along the coaſt, they 
met a flock of goats, feeding on the fea plants, 
attended by their herdſman. Invalids retort 
to this iſland, during the ſeaſon, to drink goat's 
whey. 

Arrive at Brodie Caſtle, ſeated on an emi- 
nence, amidſt flourithing plantations, above a 
ſmall bay. This place has been ſo much mo- 
dernized, that it retains little appearance of a 
fortreſs, though it was certainly a ſtrong hold 
in very remote ages. It was garriſoncd as late as 
the time of Cromwell's uſurpation. 

The Ifle of Arran is of no great extent, being 
only twenty-three miles from Sgreadan Point, 
north, to Beinnean, fouth. The population is 
calculated at ſeven thouſand, who chiefly inha- 
bit the coaſts, the greateſt part of the interior 
bidding defiance to improvement, There are 

N 3 two 
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two pariſhes, Kilbride and Kilmore, with a ſort 


of chapel of eaſe to each, founded in the laſt 


century, under the auſpices of Ann Ducheſs of 
Hamilton, whoſe memory is ſtill dear to the in- 
habitants. 

The principal! mountains of Arran, are Goat- 
Field, or the mountain of the winds, of a 
height equal to moſt of the Scottith Alps, 
compoſed of immenſe piles of moor-ſtones, the 
retreats of eagles and ptarmigans: Beinn- 
bvarrain, or the ſharp-pointed mountain: Ceum- 
na-cnillich, the ſtep of the old hag : and, laſtly, 
Grianan Athol, that yields to none in rugged- 
nes. 

The lakes are Loch-jorſa, where ſ. mon ſpawn ; 
Loch-tana; Loch-na-h-jura, on the top of a high 
hill; and ſome others. The — 8 rivers are 
Abhan-mhor, Slaodrai-machrai and Jorſa. 

The climate is very ſevere; and, even in the 
valleys, ſnow has been known to lie for a quar- 
ter of a year together. The air, however, in 
tummer, is remarkably ſalubrious. 

The principal difeate here is the pleuriſy, for 
which they generally bleed twice a year. Small- 
pox, meatles, and chin-congh, viit the iſland 
periodically, at intervals of ſeven or eight years. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who has almoſt the 
entire property of Arran, keeps a ſargeon in 
pay, who, at ſpring and fall, viſits the iſland. 
On notice of his approach, the inhabitants of 
each farm aſſemble in the open air, extend their 
arm, and loſe a certain quantity of their vital 
fluid. . 

They have ſeveral local remedies. In burn- 
ing fevers, an infuſion of wood forrel is uſed 
with ſucceſs; and Ramſons, or allium urfinum, 
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fleeped in brandy, is eſteemed efficacious in gra- 
velly complaints. | 

The men are ftrong, tall, and well built. 
They all ſpeak Erſe ; but their ancient habit is 
laid aſide. Their diet is chiefly oat-meal and po- 
tatoes; and, during winter, they have a little 
dried mutton, or goat's fleſh, A deep dejection 
marks their countenances in genera] : they have 
no leiſure for amuſement; and their whole 
thoughts are abſorbed in providing for their hum- 
ble domeſtic accommodations, and the means of 
paying their rent. Fi 

The leaſes of farms are for nineteen years; 
and the method of letting them is very fingular. 
A farm, of 401. a year, is frequently occupied 
by eighteen different people, who are bound by 
their laws, conjunctly and ſeverally, for the 
payment of the rent, Theſe live in houſes, 
cluſtered together, and annually divide the ara- 
ble land by lot. Each keeps his horſe, which 
he joins to the common plough, as occaſion re- 
quires, 

Incloſures are almoſt unknown here. Sea- 
plants, coral, and fhells, are the uſual manures. 
Oats are the chief produce ; but, notwithſtand- 
ing all their toil, a conſiderable quantity of meal 
muſt be imported annually, for the ſupport of 
the natives. | 

Cattle, hogs, and herrings, are the chief ex- 
ports; but the money that muſt be expended, 
tor mere neceffaries, is a melancholy drawback 
on their induſtry. 

The inhabitants are ſober, religious, and di- 
ligent. The men have ſcarcely a ſtated holiday 
throughout the year; and the women are not 
leis actively employed in domeſtic duties, A it 

then 
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then to be wondered at, that a ſettled gloom 


overtpreads their faces? Without relaxation 


Tom labour, and occaſional gleams of joy, the 
lite of man muſt be a dull and melancholy 
gene. a 

In their ride through the country, they ſaw 
ſeveral remarkable memorial, or ſacred, ſtones. 
In one place were two ſet up in the form of 
rude columns. Such are common to many na- 
tions, and their uſe is of great antiquity. They 


-are mentioned in the Moſaic writings, as me- 


morials of the dead, as monuments of friend- 
thip, or marks to diſtinguiſh places of worthip 
or aſſembly. The northern nations eredted 
them in memory of great actions, or as ſepul- 
chral monuments. 

Not far from this, was a ſtone, the moſt 


| ſingular,” . obſerves Mr. Pennant, “ and the only 


one of the kind that ever fell under my obſerva- 
tion. It lies on the ground, 1s twelve feet long, 
two wide, and one thick. At one end is a rude 


attempt to carve a head and ſhoulders; and 


this was, probably, the firſt kind of eſſay to 
give a- human reſemblance to ſtone.” The na- 
tives all agree in calling it Mac Bhroclchin's 
Stone, whom they deſcribe as a perſon of gigan- 
tic ſize. : 

In other places are the remains of druidical 
circles, places of interment, and a variety of 
cairns, ſome of enormous magnitude, which are 
well known to have been raiſed over the graves 
of heroes and chiefs. To this moment, there is 
a proverbial expreſſion among the Highlanders, 
alluſive to the ancient practice, Curri mi cloch er 
do charne; 1 will add a ſtone to your cairn; or, 
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in other words, I will do all poſſible honour to 
your memory, ſhould I ſurvive you. 

In their tour, they deſcended through a nar- 
row cliff to a part of the weſtern ſhore, called 
Drum-an-diàn, or the ridge of the fort; ſo 
named, from a round tower that ſtands above. 
The beach is bounded by cliffs of white grit- 
ſtone, hollowed beneath into vaſt caves. The 
molt remarkable are thoſe of Fingal, the ſon of 
Cumhal, the father of Offian, who, according 
to tradition, occaſionally relided in this ifland 
for the pleaſure of hunting. 

One of theſe caverns is one hundred and twelve 
feet long and thirty high, narrowing atop like a 
Gothic arch. Near the end, it branches into 
two; and within theſe receſſes, which penetrate 
far, are ſeveral ſmall holes, oppoſite to each 
other, in which were placed tranſverſe beams, to 
ſupport the pots in which the heroes drefled their 
Rs 

On the front of the divifion, between theſe re- 
ceſſes, and on one fide, are various rude figures 
of men, animals, and a clymore, or two-handed 
ſword, carved on the ſtone. It is not eaſy to 
aſcertain whether theſe were the amuſements 
of the Fingallian age, or of after times. 

Adjoining, are ſeveral hollows, deſignated as 
ſtables, cellars, and dog-kennels, of the great 
Mac-cuil. One cave, without a name, is re- 

markably fine, very extenſive, and has a beauti- 
ful flat roof, well lighted by two auguſt arches 
at each extremity. 

Viſit Mr. Fullerton, whoſe family has been 
ſettled in this iſland near ſeven hundred years. 
He is one of the leſſer proprietors of the 
iſland; but his farm is in excellent order, and 

is 
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is incloſed with thriving hedges. This gentle- 
man's anceſtor, Fergus Fullerton, obtained a 
grant of ſome lands from Robert Bruce, which 
till continue unalienated in the line. . 

In their excurſion, through difterent parts of 
the iſland, they dilcovered feveral foflile, or vol- 
canic, productions; particularly a ſpecies of 
Ireland agate, very fine and large black cryſtals, 
and great variety of beautiful ſardonyxes, aud 
other elegant ſtones, indiſcriminately called Scotch 
pevbles. . 

Leaving Brodie Caſtle, in the afternoon, of 
the 24th of June, they proceeded to the har- 
bour of Lamlaſh, one of the ſafeſt ports in the 
univerſe, where their veſſel lay at anchor. II 
is a beautiful, ſemi-lunar bay, about nine miles 
in circumference, before which lies the lofty 
ifland of Lamlaſh, leaving on each fide a fate 
and eaſy entrance. The depth of water is ſuth- 
cient for the largeſt ſhips; and here, veſſels, 
bound to Glaſgow, perform quarantine, when 
this precaution is required. ; 

Lamlaſh, on which they landed, is a vaſt 
mountain, in part covered with heath ; but has 
ſome ſpots of paſture and arable land. 

This iſland was the retreat of St. Maol-jos, 
for which reaſon it ſometimes receives the ap- 
pellation of Holy Iſland. The cave of St. Maol- 
30s, his well, his chair, and the ruins of his 
chapel, are ftill ſhewn to ſtrangers; but walk- 
ing here is far from agreeable, as the ſaint, in- 
ſtead of clearing his iſland, ſeems to have en- 
couraged the breed of vipers, which much in- 
feſt it. 

Next day, they weighed anchor early in the 
morning, and, gctting into the middle * we 
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frith, bad a magnificent view, on all fides, of 
Arran and Lamlath, and the coaſt of Cantyre on 
one fide, and of the coaſts of Cunningham and 
Carrick on the other, In front Jay the hills of 
Galloway, and the coaſt of Ireland, with the vaſt 
crag of Aliſa in the midit of the channel. 

After a tedious calm, reach this crag, and 
anchor on the north-eaſt fide, where is a ſmall 
beach. All the reſt is a perpendicular rock, of 
an amazing height; but, from the verge of the 
precipice, the mountain, whoſe baſe is about 
two miles in circumference, attumes a pyramidal 
form. 


On the eaſt ſide is an aſtoniſhing aſſemblage 


of precipitous, columnar rocks, rifing in a wild 
ſeries one above another. Beneath theſe are 
groves of elder, the only trees of the place. 

The quadrupeds, that inhabit this rock, are 
goats and rabbits. Marine birds are very nu- 
merous. | 

The Earl of Caſſilis is the proprietor of Aliſa, 
who lets the whole for 331. a year. The rent 
is made of young gannets, which are taken for 
the table, and of the feathers of other birds. 
The fowler purſues a very perilous vocation ; 
but his ſucceſs is generally ſufficient to fiimu- 
late adyenture. 

Near the beach, they found the ruins of a 
chapel, and the veſtiges of ſome fiſhing huts. 
With much difficulty they aſcended to the 
caſtle, a ſquare tower, of three vaulted flories, 
placed pretty high, on the only acceſſible part 
of the rock. © The road to it is horrible, and 
it might have been thought,” ſays Mr. Pennant, 
that nothing but an cagle would haye fixed 
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his habitation here; . and, probably, it was ſome 
Chieftain, not leſs an animal of rapine.” 

In 1597, one Barclay, of Ladyland, under- 
took the romantic defign of occupying this rock, 
and fortifying it for the ſervice of Spain. He 
arrived with a few adherents, as he imagincd, 
undiſcovered ; but, one day, walking along the 
beach, he unexpectedly met Mr. John Knox, 
who was ſent to apprehend him; and, in de- 
pair, raſhed into the fea, and was loft. 

In the evening, they returned on board, and 
cer towards Campbeltown, but made little pro- 
greſs. Next morning, when within nine miles 
of the town, as the tea was calm, they took to 
the boat, directing the matter of their cutter to 
wait under the lile of Gigha, and proceeded to 
ne harbour. 

Campbeltown is now a very conſiderable 
place, though formerly only an inſignificant 
üſhing town. Tt was in fact created by the fiſh- 
ery, being appoinicd the rendezvous for the 
butles, of which veflels, two hundred and fifty 
bave been in the port at once, The number of 
mhabitants are computed at ſeven thouſand, 

This town ſtands in Cantyre, the moſt ſouth— 
ern part of Argyleſhire, a peninſula, about ſorty 
miles long, and from five to twelve miles broad. 
'The country is generally open and naked, and 
ihe foil, a mixture of beath and arable land, 
capable of bearing wheat, though barley is more 
cultivated. | | 

Nothwithſtanding the comparative fertility of 
this track, there is often a dearth of grain, from 
the quantities diſtilled into whitky. This poi— 
ſonous ſpirit ſeems to be a modern invention; 
but ſo infatuated are the natives with its ow 
that 
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that all the penalties which the Duke of Argyle, 
the principal proprietor of this country, can 
impoſe, are not ſufficient to deter them from 
diftillation, Like a wiſe and patriotic maſter, 
he tries both encouragements and reſtraints; but 
nothing can prevail on the people to forego this 
Lethean draught. | 

Riding along the weſt fide of the bay, they 
obſerved, in Kilkerran Church-yard, ſeveral 
tombs of artificers, with the inftruments of 
their trade engraven on them: a gooſe and 
ſhears pointed out the duſt of a taylor; a laſt 
and an awl, that of a ſhoemaker. A little far- 
ther are the ruins of Kilkerran Caſtle, built by 
James V. 

Turning to the ſouth, they viſited ſome grand 
caves in the rocks that face the frith. On all 
ſides of one of them, is a range of natural ſeats; 
another, which had been the reſidence of St. 
Kerran, is in form of a croſs, with three fine 
Gothic porticos. On the floor is the capital of 
a croſs, and a circular baſon cut out of the rock, 
full of ſweet water, the ſalubrious beverage of 
the ſaint, in old times; and of the ſailors, in 
the preſent, who occaſionally land here. 


On their return to Campbeltown, they exa- 


mined the antique croſs in the middle of the 
town, ſaid to have been brought from Jona, 
and charged with a half-obliterated inſcrip= 
tion, In the evening, Mr. Pennant was ad- 
mitted a freeman of Campbeltown; and, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the place, conſulted 
the Oracle of the Botiſe, on the event of their 
future voyage. 

On the 28th of take, they took leave of 
n with a due impreſſion of the ei- 
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vilities they received there; and next day landed 
on Gigha, an iſland, about fix miles long and 
one broad, the moſt eaſtern of the Hebrides. 
The ſoil is a mixture of rock, paſture, and ara- 
ble : the produce, barley, oats, flax, and pota- 
toes. 

This iſland is divided into thirty marklands, 
each of which ought to maintain fourteen cows 
and four horſes, and is commonly occupied by a 
fingle farmer, who has ſeveral married ſervants 
under him, who live in ſeparate cottages, and 
are allowed to keep a few cattle and ſheep. The 
wages of the men ſervants are from three to 
four pounds a year ; of the maids, from twenty 
to thirty ſhillings. The whole number of inha- 
bitants about five hundred : the revenue nearly 
600l. per annum. The principal proprietor, 
is Macneile of Tayniſh. 

Breakfaſted with the miniſter, who may truly 
be ſaid to be wedded to his flock, the ocean for- 
bidding all wandering, even if he had the in- 
clination ; and the equal lot of the Scotch clergy 
is till a farther check to each aſpiring thought. 
«© This,” ſays our touriſt, © binds them to their 
people, and invigorates every duty towards thoſe 
to whom they confider themſelves connected for 
lite.” 

Among the curioſities of this iſle, is a little 
well, of miraculous. quality; for, if the chief- 
tain, in old times, lay here wind bound, he bad 
only to cauſe the well to be cleared, and in- 
ſtantly a favourable gale aroſe. This miracle, 
of courſe, has ceaſed. 

At Kilchattan is a great rude column, ſixteen 
feet high, four broad, and eight inches thick, 
and ncar it a cairn, On a line with this is 4 
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ther; and full higher, in the ſame direction, is 
a croſs and three cairns. In a bottom, to the 
caft of thoſe antiquities, is a large, artificial 
mount, of a ſquare form, diminiſhing towards 
the top, which is flat, and has the veſtige of a 
breaſt-wall round it. | | 

On the ſhore is a vaſt bed of pure and fine 
ſand, uſed in the glaſs manufacture: the ſame 
ſpecies, but leſs pure, appears on the oppoſite 
coaſt of Cantyre. - 

Going on board, they paſs under Cara, an 
iſland, about a mile long, inhabited by a fingle 
family. Attempt to ſteer for the Ifle of Ilay, 
but are becalmed ; meanwhile, the beauty and 
ſublimity of the proſpects aſſiſted to relieve the 
tedium of diſappointment. 

At laſt, an adverſe gale ſprang up, which 
obliged them to keep on towards the north ; 
and, about one o'clock in the morning, of June 
30th, the veſſel touched ground, in the entrance 
of the harbour of the ſmall ifles of Jura, When 
day-light appeared, they found themſelyes at ag- 
chor in a moſt pictureſque bay, bounded on the 
weſt by the iſle of Jura, and on the eaſt by ſe- 
veral little iſles, clothed with heath. 

Land on the greater iſland, which is high and 
rocky, reckoned the moſt rugged of the He- 
brides, naked, and incapable of general cultiva- 
tion. It is about thirty-four miles long and ten 
broad, at a medium ; and the whole number of 
inhabitants does not exceed ſeven or eight hun- 
dred. In favourable ſeaſons, they raiſe ſufficient 
bear and oats for their conſumption ; but the 
chief food of the common people is potatoes, 
fiſh, and ſhell fiſh, That baue of morals, po- 
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pulation, and induſtry—whiſky, is too much in 
uſe here. | 

Neceflity has inſtructed the inhabitants to diſ- 
cover and apply native dyes. The juice of the 
tops of heath, boiled, furniſhes a yellow co- 
Jour : the roots of the white water-lily, a dark 
brown : thoſe of the yellow water-iris, a black : 
and the gallium verum, a very fine red. 

Some ſtags are found here, and formerly they 
muſt have been much more numerous. Quadru- 
peds are few: birds are plentiful; and, among 
other ſpecies, black cocks, grouſe, ptarmigans, 
and ſnipes. 

The hard fare of the people ſeems neither to 
prevent fecundity, nor to ſhorten the duration 
of life. The women frequently produce twins; 
and men of ninety are not paſt their labour. 

Our touriſt ſays, there was, at that time, a 
woman of eighty living, who could run down a 
ſheep. They received a confirmation of the ac- 
count Martin gives of Gillour Mac-crain, the 
Methuſclah of the iſlands, who kept one bundred 
and eighty Chriſtmaſes in his own houſe, and 
died in the reign of Charles J. | 

This pariſh is ſuppoſed to be the moſt exten- 
five in Great Britain, conſiſting of Jura, Co- 
Jonſay, Oranſay, Skarba, and ſeveral other little 
iſlands, forming a length of not leſs than fixty 
miles, ſupplied by only one miniſter and an aſ- 
ſiſtant. 

Saperſtition is not quite obliterated here. The 
old women, when they undertake any cure, 
mumble certain rhythmical incantations. They 
alſo preſerve a ſtick of the mountain aſh, as a 
protection againſt elves. Vide 
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Viſit the little iſland of Fruchlan, near the 
ſhore, on the top of which is a ruined tower, 
the priſon, where the Macdonalds kept their 
captives, and the guard of the mouth of the 
1ound. 

Taking a boat, they coaſted along Jura, and 
obſerve ſome ſheelings, or ſummer tents for 
goat-herds. Land, and walk up to a groteſque 
group of theſe humble dwellings, ſome of 
which were oblong, others conic, and ſo low, as 
to deny entrance, without creeping through the 
little opening left for a door. They are con- 
ſtructed of branches of trees, covered with ſods; 

the furniture, a bed of heath, placed on a bank 

of ſod, two blankets and a rug; ſome dairy 
veſſels, and pendant ſhelves, of batket work, to 
hold the cheeſes. 
Croſs a large plain, covered with deep heath, 
where they obſerved the arctic gull, which breeds 
here. After proceeding four miles, reach the 
Paps, as they are called, three in number, and 
aſcend one of them with much difficulty; but 
are amply recompenſed by the ſublime view 
which the ſummit afforded them, 

The Paps are compoſed of vaſt ſtones, dightly 
coverd with moſs, near their baſe ; but all above, 
bare, and unconnected with each other. They 
appear like immenſe cairns, the work of the 
ſons of Saturn, or of the founders of the Tower 
of Babel. Mr. Banks meaſured the height of 
one, and found it two thouſand three hundred 
and fifty-nine feet; but that named Beinn- an- 
vir, or the mountain of gold, far overtopped it. 

Croſs the ſound, and are hoſpitably enter- 
tained by Mr. Freebairn, near Port Aſkaig, in 
the ifland of Ilay. Soon aſter, they took a 
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walk into the interior, and viſited the lead- 
mines, under the ſuperintendance of their hoſt, 
The.ore is much mixed with copper, which oc- 
caſions expence and trouble in the ſeparation, 
The veins riſe to the ſurface, and have evidently 
been worked, at intervals, from very remote 
ages. The old miners extracted the ore by 
trenching, and picking, with an inſtrament now 
unknown. Veſtiges of their works every where 
appear. | | 

The lead ore is rich : the copper yields thirty- 
three pounds per hundred weight; and forty 
ounces of ſilver from a ton of the metal. 

Not far from theſe mines are vaſt ſtrata of 
that ſpecies of iron, called Bog-ore, of the con- 
creted kind, and, beneath it, large quantities of 
vitriolic mundic. On the top of a hill, in the 
vicinity, are ſome rocks, with large veins of 
emery running through. their middle. A fimall 
quantity of quickſilver has been found in the 
moors, 

Continuing their walk to the neighbouring 
hill of Dun-Bhorairaig, they ſaw a Daniſh fort, 
of a circular form, on its ſummit, now ruinous, 
but of excellent maſonry, without mortar. The 
walls, which are now fourteen feet high, are no 
leſs than twelve feet in thickneſs. On the out- 
fide, is the veſtige of a ſubterraneous paſſage, 
or ſally- port. 

On the 3d of July, ſeveral gentlemen of the 
iſland waited on our travellers, and offered their 
ſervice, to conduct them to ſee whatever was 
worthy of attention. Having gladly accepted 
this polite offer, they ſet out together to the 
ſouthward ; viſit Kilarow, a village ſeated in a 
deep bay, near which is the ſeat of the propric- 
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tor of the iſland. In the church-yard of this 
place is a curious proftrate column, with figures 
and inſcriptions; and two remarkable grave- 
ſtones, one of a warrior, with a ſword in his 
hand, and a dirk by his fide; the other has the 
repreſentation of a vaſt ſword, and ſome ani- 
mals; and, near to them, a plain tablet, unen- 
graved. 

« This part of the iſland,” ſays Mr. Pennant, 
« is in many places bounded by a ſort of ter- 
race, more than twenty feet high, entirely com- 
poſed of ſea-worn pebbles, now ſome hundreds 
of yards diſtant from the medinm line between 
high and low water mark, and upwards of 
twenty-five yards above it: a firiking proof of 
the loſs ſuſtained by the ſea in theſe iſlands“ 

Paſs by the harbour of the great Macdonald, 
and viſit the fite of one of his houſes at Kil- 
choman. A deep glen was pointed out as the 
place where he kept his fat cattle. | 

Near this ſpot, they obſerved a track quite 
covered with natural clover; and, a little far- 
ther, they reached the hoſpitable manſion of 
Mr. Campbell, at Sunderland, whoſe lands are in 
a high ſtate of cultivation, and whoſe apple 
orchard bore plentifully. Sat up till half paſt 
one in the morning, at which time they could 
read the ſmall print of a newſpaper by the light 
of the ſky. | 

Next day, they ſet out to vifit Loch Guirm, 
an expanſe of water, about four miles in cir- 
cumference, abounding in trout.” On a ſmall 
iſland in it, ſtands the ruins of a fort, belonging 
to the Macdonalds. 

Dine at Mr. Campbell's of Balnabbi, whoſe 
lands are in the moſt improving condition. 4 
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ſerve, near the houſe, three upright ſtones, of 
immenſe dimenſions, placed almoſt equi-diſtant. 

Ride to Doun-vollan, where ſome high rocks 
project, one behind the other, into the ſea, 
with narrow iſthmuſes between, well ſecured, 
the probable retreats of the inhabitants in the 
extremity of danger. : 

In various parts, indeed, of this neighbour- 
hood, are ſcattered ſmall holes, large enough to 
hold a ſingle man in a fitting poſture, the top 
covered with a broad ſtone, and that with 
earth. To theſe dens the unhappy fugitives re- 
ſorted for concealment, till the enemy had re- 
tired. The incurſions of barbarians were al- 
ways ſhort: men were then almoſt in a ſtate of 
nature, and bore a ſtrong reſemblance to beaſts 
of prey. | 
The ſcenery of this part of the coaſt was un- 
ſpeakably ſavage. Deſcend a ſteep track, and 
enter the cave of Saueg-mor, of auguſt extent 
and height, and whoſe echoes returned the diſ- 
charge of a muſket with the noiſe of thunder. 
It divides into a number of paſſages, and forms 
a perfect natural labyrinth. A bag-piper pre- 
ceded them, as they traced its windings: at 
times, the whole ſpace was filled with the 
ſound of his inſtrument, which died away, by 
degrees, to a mere murmur, and ſoon again 
aſtoniſhed them with a freſh repercuſſion. 

On the 5th of July, they left the family at 
Sunderland, and took a different route acroſs 
the iſland. Paſs ſome cairns, and reach the 
head of Loch Druinard, a place celebrated for 
a battle fought in 1598, between the lord of the 
iſles and Sir Laughlan Maclean of Mall, in 
which the latter was defeated and flain, with 
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numbers of his follows. A ſtone ſtill marks the 
place of his fall. | 
Ride by Loch Finlagan, a narrow ſheet of 
water, famous for its iſle, a principal refidence 
of the great Macdonald. The ruins of his pa- 
lace and chapel fill exiſt, and allo the ſtone on 


which he ſtood, when he was crowned king of 


the iſles. Near this is another [mall iſle, where 
he aſſembled his council. 

Having ſeen the principal curioſities in this 
iſland, they returned to their vetlel, in White- 
farlane Bay. But, before we proceed, a more 
particular deſcription of Ilay will reaſonably be 
expected. 


This iſle is of a ſquare form, deeply indented, 


on the ſouth, by the great bay of Loch-an-daal, 


and divided from Jura by a found, ſourteen 
miles long and one broad, through which the 
tides flow with violent rapidity. Its greateſt 
length is about twenty-eight miles: the latitude 
of Freeport 55 degrees, 52 minutes, 29 ſeconds, 
north, 

The face of lay is hilly, but not mountain- 
ous; the ſoil, in many parts, excellent; but 
much is covered with heath, and abſolutely in 
a ſtate of nature. The produce is bear, oats, 
and flax; and wheat has been tricd, in an 1n- 


Cloſure, with good ſucceſs. 


The natives are depreſſed by poverty, and 
their huts are ſcenes of miſery. Theſe have 
neither chimneys nor doors, and ſcarcely any 
furniture, The fare may rather be called a per- 
miſhon to exiſt, than a ſupport for vigorous 
life. The people, as may be expected, are 


| lean, duiky, and ſmoke-dried. © But my pic- 


ture,” adds Mr. Pennant, “ is not of this iſland 
| only. N 
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only.” The population is computed at between 
ſeven or eight thouſand. 'The men are employed 
in agriculture, fiſheries, and the mines : the wo- 
men ſpin, and attend to family affairs. 


Notwithſtanding the fertility of the ſoil, fo 


much grain is waſted in whiſky, that a confider- 
able quantity of meal muſt annually be im- 
ported. Ale is frequently made here of the 
young tops of heath, mixed with about a third 
part of malt, and a few hops. This liquor, it 
appears from Boethius, was much uſed among 
the Pits; but, when they were extirpated by 
the Scots, the ſecret of preparing it periſhed 
with them. 

' Numbers of cattle are bred here, and many 
exported. Wild quadrupeds are, ſtoats, weaſels, 
otters, and hares. Among the birds are eagles, 
falcons, black and red game. The fiſh are of 
many ſpecies. 

Vipers ſwarm in the heath; and the natives 
retain the vulgar error of their ſtinging with 
their forked tongues. A poultice of human 
ordure is deemed an infallible cure for the bite. 
The air is leſs healthy than that of Jura: 
the prevalent epidemics are dropſies and can- 
cers, the natural effects of bad food. 

Though ſuperſtition has not yet entirely let 


£0 her hold on the weak, her empire begins to 


be very much circumſcribed. The power of 
faſcination is ſtill believed, and care is taken, 
by good houſewives, to prevent the vil ge 
from hurting their milch cows, by the obſerv- 
ance of certain forms, too ridiculous to be 

named. 
The unſucceſsful lover revenges himſelf on 
his fortunate rival, by taking three threads, of 
OY | different 
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different hues, tying three knots on each, and 
thrice imprecating the moſt cruel diſappointment 
on the nuptial bed. But the bridegroom, to 
avert the harm, ſtands at the altar with a ſhoe 
untied, and places a ſixpenny piece under his foot. 

Our touriſt was preſented with a cock-knee 
ſtone, ſuppoſed to be obtained out of that part. 
of the bird, and uſed as an amulet. He re- 
ceived another, which appeared to be a ſpecies 
of foſſile gryphites, which was to cure all pains 
in the joints. I was alſo,” ſays Mr. Pennant, 
« favoured with ſeveral of the nuts, commonly 
called Molucca Beans, the ſeeds of different 
Weſt-Indian plants, and frequently found on 
the weſtern ſhores of the Hebrides, carried hi- 
ther by the winds and currents.” 

Where the depreſſion of indigence is fo much 
felt, diverſions cannot be much purſued. The 
active ſports are wreſtling, jumping on a pole 
held up horizontally by two men, and throwing 
the ſledge hammer, 

One game is played by two or three hundred 
perſons, who form a circle, and each places his 
ſtick on the ground, by way of a barrier. A 
perſon, called the odd nan, ſtands in the middle, 
and delivers his bonnet to ſome one in the 
ring, This is nimbly handed about, and the 
owner 1s to recover it by his fuperior agility. 
On ſucceeding, he takes the place of that per- 
ſon from whote hands he got it; while the other 
is removed to the centre. 

Hay, which formerly belonged to the great 
Macdonalds, whoſe line became extinct ia 
1620, is now the property of Mr. Campbell of 
Shawfield, and the rents are about 23001. a year. 

Early on the morning of July 6th, they wei way 
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and got out of the ſound. Near its mouth is 
the celebrated cave of Uamh-Fhearnaig, which 
is uſually tenanted all the year round, but prin- 
cipally in ſummer. 

About eight or nine miles from the mouth of 
the ſound, lie the iſles of Oranſay and Colonſavy. 

The ſtillneſs of the day making the paſſage 
tedious, they took to the boat, and landed, ſoon 
after noon, on the Iſle of Oranſay. | 

Their firſt buſineſs was to viſit an ancient 
monaſtery, founded, as ſome ſay, by St. Co- 
lumba; but, with more probability, by one of 
the lords of the iſles, who fixed here a priory 
of canons, regular of Auguſtine, dependant on 
the abbey of Holyrood, in Edinburgh. The 
church is fifty-nine feet by eighteen, and con- 
tains the tombs of many of the ancient iſlanders, 
including heroes, prieſts, and females. 

In a fide chapel, beneath an arch, lies Abbot 
Macdufie, with two of his fingers elated in the 
attitude of benediction. He died in 1539, and 
is ſaid to have been executed for his tyranny, by 
order of the lord of the ifles. Near his tomb is 
a long pole, placed there, in memory of the 
enſign ſtaff of the family of Macdufie, which, 
tradition ſays, had been miraculouſly preſerved 
for two hundred years. 

Adjoining to the church is a fingular cloiſter, 
forty-one feet ſquare. One of the fides of the 
inner wall is decayed ; on two of the others are 
ſeven low arches, compoſedof two thin ſtones, three 
feet high, with a flat ſtone on the top of each, ſerv- 
ing as a plinth, and on them two other thin ſtones, 
meeting atop, and forming an acute angle, by 
way of arch. On the fore fide are five ſmall 
round arches, Theſe ſurround a court, in 2 
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manner peculiar to this place; but it is ſaid, 
the ſame form of cloiſter is to be ſeen in ſome 
of the religious houſes of the archipelago. 

Several other buildings join this, all in a ruin- 
ous ſtate ; but a moſt elegant croſs is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, twelve feet high. 

St. Columba, when he left Ireland, made a 
vow never to ſettle within fight of his native 
country; but, when he and his friend, Oran, 
landed here, they aſcended a hill, which Mr. 
Pennant and his party alſo viſited, and, Ireland 
appearing in full view, they made a ſadden re- 
treat. Oran, however, had the honour of giv- 
ing name to the iſland. 

Oranſay is about three miles long, low and 
ſandy towards the ſouth, in other quarters high 
and rocky. It is divided from Colonſay by a 


narrow ſound, dry at low water. The pro- 


duce is bear, flax, and potatoes, cattle, cheeſe, 


and butter. 


The whole iſland is rented by a Mr. Macneile, 
brother to the proprietor of that and Colonſay. 
The rent is about 40!. a year; yet, according 
to the cuſtom of the ifles, the farm employs a 
number of ſervants, who have certain privileges 
and portions of land aſſigned them. 

After viſiting Bird Iſland, and ſome other 


rocks, tenanted by eider ducks and ſhieldrakes, 


they pafſed over into Colonſay, an iſland, twelve 
miles long and three broad, very rocky, but 
agreeably diverſified with grafly vales and tracks 
of excellent paſturage. Even the hills are not 
deſtitute of herbage. 

The want of wood, the common defect of all 
the Hebrides, is ſenfibly felt here. Bear, oats, 


and potators, are the principal productions; of 
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the former, a vaſt quantity is waſted in diſtilla- 

tion, to the great diſtreſs of the iſlanders, who 
are obliged .to import meal for their ſubſiſtence. 
About two hundred and twenty head of cattle 
at 31. each, are annually exported, and ſome kelp 
1s burnt here; but ſuch is the poverty of the 
inhabitants, that they are prevented from uſing 
the very means of gaining a comfortable living, 
which Providence here puts into their power. 
The ſoil is good; they have plenty of lime-ſtone 
and peat, and the ſea abounds in fiſh; yet their 
diſtreſſed ftate preciudes them from enjoying 
their natural advantages by ſea or land. 

In both iſlands are only between five and ſix 
hundred fouls. The old inhabitants were the 
Macdufies and the Macvurechs. Aſterwards 
Oranſay and Colonſay became the property of 
the Argyle family, and about ſixty years ago 
were transferred to the anceſtors of the preſent 
proprietor, Macneile, who, according to our au- 
thor, © has never raiſed his rents, but preſerved 
the love of his people, and loſt but a ſingle fa- 
mily by emigration” 

In their ride through Colonſay, they met with 
little intereſting. Paſs by a chain of ſmall lakes, 
called Loch Fad, and ſee ſome erect monumental 
ſtones at Cil Chattan, with two or three ruinous 
chapels: yet though theſe might be ſuppoſed to 
have been iſles of ſanctity, it appears, that, ſince 
the reformation, the facrament had only been 
once adminiſtered to the natives, till within the 
lat fix years. 

At Cil Oran, the ſeat of the proprietor, they 
were entertained with much politeneſs. The 
houfe is well ſheltered, and trees grow vigorouſly 
in its vicinity. 

Rabbits 
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Rabbits abound here; and barnacles appear in 
vaſt flocks in September, and retire the latter 
end of April. Among the domeſtic fowls, they 
obſerved peacocks. | 

On the morning of July 8th, they went on board 
their cutter, and ſailed for Jona. The lofty 
mountains of Mull lay in front, and, on other 
hands, the views were equally ſtriking. 

Their courſe was greatly deJayed by calms; 

but, towards evening, they arrived within fight 
of Jona, and of a tremendous chain of rocks to 
the ſouthward, on which the waves daſh with a 
horrid noiſe, 
Next morning, they narrowly eſcaped ſtriking 
on the rock Bonerevor, but the tide carried them 
out of its reach. Anchor in the Sound of Jona, 
though the ſafeſt anchorage is on the eaſtern 
fide, between a little ifle and that of Mull. 

Here they ſaw multitudes of gannets afiſhing. 
Theſe birds precipitated themſelves from a vaſt 
height, plunged on their prey at leaſt two fa- 
thoms deep, and carried it inſtantly up into the 
air with them. 

The views of this celebrated ifle are very pic- 
tureſque; the eaſt ſide exhibits a beautiful extent 
of plain, a little-elevated above the water, and 
almoſt covered with the ruins of the religions 
edifices, with the remains of the old town, ſtill 
inhabited. Beyond theſe are little, rocky hills, 
with narrow verdant vales between. 

The iſland, which is an appendage to the pa- 


; Tiſh of Roſs in Mull, is three miles long and one 


broad; the whole a fingular mixture of rock and 
fertility. The ſoil is a compound of ſand and 
comminuted ſea-ſhells, mixed with black loam, 
producing bear in abundance, but is leſs adapted 
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for oats. Flax and potatoes, however, thrive 
very well. - 

The tenants here run-rig, as it is called, and 
leave the paſturage in common. They have 
about one hundred head of black cattle, and five 
hundred ſheep. ; 

The whole number of inhabitants is about 
one hundred and fifty. The moſt ſtupid and 
lazy,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “of all the iſlanders; 
yet many of them boaſt their deſcent from the 
aſſociates of Columba.” 

A few of the more common birds frequent 
this ſpot, and wild-geeſe breed here. That beau- 
tiful plant, the ſea-bugloſs, enlivens the ſhores 

with its glaucous leaves and purple flowers ; 
eringo, or ſea-holly, is frequent; and ſome places 
yield the fatal belladonna, or deadly nightſhade. 

Jona derives its name from a Hebrew word, 
fignifying a dove, alluſive to the name of the 
great St. Columba, the founder of its fame. This 
holy man Jeft his native country, Ireland, in 
505, inſtigated with a pious zeal to convert the 
PiRs, mingled perhaps with ſome diſguſt againſt 
his countrymen, as he vowed never to make a 
ſettlement within ſight of them. 'This mean pre- 
judice ſhewed the ſaint was rather leſs than more 
of what man ought to be. 

_ Columba was ſoon difiinguiſhed by the ſanc- 
tity of his manners, and miracles were not want- 
ing to give ſtrength to his pretenſions. The 
Piiſh king, Bradeus, who had refuſed him an 
audience, and ordered the gates of his palace to 
be ſhut againſt him, was no doubt inrpriſed to 
find them fly open by the power of the ſaint; 
and, as a compenſation for the indignity, made 
bim a preſent of this little iſle, 1 
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No ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of Jona, than 
he founded a cell of monks, of which he conſti- 
tuted himſelf abbot. His life was truly exem- 
plary, and during his time, he had the honour of 
burying here two kings of Scotland, and of 
crowning a third. At laſt, worn out with age, 
he died in the arms of his diſciples, and was in- 
terred there; though the Irith, notwithſtanding 
his avowed averſion for them, pretend his corpſe 
was afterwards tranſlated to Down; a circum- 


ſtance which the Scots as ſtrenuouſly deny. 


After the death of Columba, the iſland re- 
ceived the name of Y-Columb-cill, or the Iſle 
of the Cell of Columba; and, in proceſs of time, 
the iſland itſelf was perſonified, and worthipped, 
under the title of St.'Columb-killa. 

The religious remained unmoleſted for two 
centuries; but, in $07, were attacked by the 
Danes, who, with their uſual barbarity, put part 
of the monks to the ſword, and obliged the reſt 
to fly from their rage, with their abbot, Cellach. 
On the retreat of the Danes, a new order of 
Cheniacs was formed, which continued to the 
diſſolution, when the reverſions were annexed to 
the ſec of Argyle. 

Taking boat, Mr. Pennant and his friends 
landed on the ſpot, called the Bay of Martyrs, 
the place where the corpſes of thoſe, who were 
interred in the iſland, were firſt received, 

Obſerve, a little beyond, an oblong incloſure, 


called Clachnan Druinach, ſuppoſed to have 


been the burial-place of the Druids, as bones of 
various fizes are found there. 

Having ereited a tent for their accommodation 
during their ſtay on the ifland, they returned 
through the town, conſiſting of about fifty mean, 
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thatched houſes, and then proceeded to viſit 
every place in order, 

The firſt was the ruin of the nunnery, filled 
with canoneſſes of St. Auguſtine, and dedicated 
to St Oran. The church was fifty-eight feet by 
twenty; the roof at the eaſt end is entire, a 
pretty vault of thin ſtones, bound together by 
four ribs, meeting in the centre. The floor 1s 
covered ſome feet with cow-dung, this place 
being the common ſhelter for the cattle; and the 
iſlanders, too lazy to remove the accumulated 
manure of a century, for the benefit of their 
grounds. 

By dint of perſuaſion and a bribe, they at laſt 
prevailed on ſome of the liſtleſs natives to re- 
move a quantity of this dung-heap, and thus 
they gained a fight of the tomb of the laſt 
prioreſs. Her figure is cut on one half of the 
face of the ſtone; an angel on each fide ſupports 
her head; and, above them, are a ſmall plate 
and a comb. The Virgin Mary and child oc- 
cupy the other half, with Santa Maria, ora pro 
me. Round the prioreſs is infcribed, Vic face: 
Domina Auna Donaldi Terleti filin quondam prisriſſa 
de Jona, que obiit anno MDXI. ejus animam altilimo 
com mendamus. 

Thougli ſome aſſert that this nunnery was 
founded in the time of St. Columba, it ſeems 
ſo oppoſite to his principles, that it cannot be 
believed. This ſaint held the fair ſex in ſuch 
abhorrence, that he deteſted all cattle on their 
account, and would not permit a cow to come 
within fight of his ſacred walls. His maxim 
was, Where there is a cow, there muſt be a 
woman; and where there is a woman, there muſt 
be miſchieſ.“ 

From 
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From hence they proceeded to the cathedral, 
and by the way ſaw an elegant croſs, called 
that of Macleane, one of the three hundred and 
ſixty that decorated this iſland at the time of 
the reformation, but which were almoſt imme- 
diately after demoliſhed, by order of a provin- 
cial aſſembly. 

Arrive at the burial-place of Oran, a vaſt in- 
cloſure, the great place of interment for the 
princes and monarchs, who were ambitious to 
repoſe in this holy ground Tt is, in a manner, 
filled with grave-ſtones, bnt ſo over-run with 
weeds, particularly with the butter-bur, that 
few were then to be ſeen, 

« was very deſirous,” ſays Mr. Pennant, 
of viewing the tombs of the kings, deſcribed 
by hiſtorians. The dean of the iſles ſays, that, 
in his time, there were three built in form of 
little chapels, one inſcribed, Tumulus regum Scotiæ; 
another, Tumulus regum Hiberniæ; and the third, 
Tumulus regum N:orwegie*, Bat of theſe celebrated 
tombs, we could diſcover nothing more than 


certain Night remains, built in a ridged form, 


and arched within, but deſtitute of the in- 
ſcriptions. Among theſe fiones are found two 
with Gaelic inſcriptions, and the form of a croſs 
carved on each: the letters thoſe of the moſt 
ancient Iriſh alphabet. Some ather inſcriptions 
are ſtill to be ſeen, when the weeds are leſs 
luxuriant; and it is ſaid, that the dean of the 


* That ſo many crowned heads ſhould chuſe this as their 
place of ſepulture, is ſaid to have been owing to an ancient 


| prophecy, to this eſſect: ( Seven years before the end of the 


world, a deluge ſhall drown the nations; the ſea at one tide 

ſhall cover Ireland, and the green-headed Ilay; but Colum- 

ba's iſle ſhall ſwim above the flood.” = 
iſles 
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iſles collected no fewer than three hundred, 
which were preſented to the Earl of Argyle, 
but afterwards loſt in the troubles of that fa- 
mily. 

The chapel of St. Oran ſtands in this place. 
Legendary lore informs us, that this was the 
firſt building attempted by St. Columba; but 
that, owing to the intervention of evil ſpirits, 
the walls fell down as faſt as they were raiſed, 

After ſome conſultation, it was pronounced, 
that they never would be permanent, till a hu- 
man victim was buried alive, Oran made a 
tender of himſelf, and was interred accordingly. 
At the end of three days, Columba bad the cu- 
rioſity to take a laſt peep at his old friend; 
and, to the ſurpriſe of beholders, no ſooner 
was the earth removed, than Oran ſtarted up, 
and began to reveal the ſecrets of his priſon- 
houſe ; and particularly declared, that all that 
had been ſaid of hell, was a mere joke. This 
was carrying the joke too far: the politic Co- 
lumba inſtantly ordered the grave to be cloſed, 
and an end was put to poor Oran's prating. 
His grave, near the door, is diſtinguiſhed by a 
plain red ſtone. 

In Oran's chapel are ſeveral tombs, and near 
it many more, ſome of which have recording in- 
ſcriptions; but of far the greater number, the 
very names have periſhed. 

About ſeventy feet ſouth of the chapel, is a 
red unpoliſhed ſtone, beneath which lies a name- 
leſs king of France, 

Near the door is the pedeſtal of a croſs, on 
which are certain ſtones, apparently the ſup- 
porters of a tomb. Numbers, who viſit this 
iſland, think it their duty to turn theſe thrice 
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round, according to the courſe of the ſun. They 
are called Clacha bràth; for it is thought that 
the brath, or end of the world, will not arrive 
till the fone, on which they ſtand, is worn 
through. Originally, ſays Mr: Sachevere], there 
were three noble globes of white marble, placed 
in three ſtone baſons, and theſe were turned 
round in the ſame manner; but the ) nod or- 
dered them, and ſixty croſſes, to be thrown into 
the ſea. The preſeut ſtones are probably a ſub- 
ftitute for the globes. The precincts of theſe 

tombs enjoyed the privileges of ſanctuary. 

The cathedral lies a little to the north of this 
incloſure, and is cruciform. The length, from 
eaſt to weſt, one hundred and fifteen feet; the 
breadth of the tranſept, ſeventy. Over the centre 
is a handſome tower. 

On the ſouth fide of the chancel are ſome 
Gothic arches, ſupported by pillars, with capi- 
tals in a peculiar ſtyle, being carved with vari- 
ous ſuperſtitious figures; among the reft, angels 
weighing of ſouls. | 

The altar was of white marble, veined with 
grey. The ſuperſtitious were of opinion, that a 
piece of it conveyed ſucceſs to the poſſeſſor, in 
whatever he undertook: no wonder, therefore, 
that little of it now remains. 

Near the altar is the tomb of Abbot Mac- 
kinnon, with an inſcription, from which it ap- 


pears that he died in 1500. On the oppoſite fide 


15 the tomb and figure of Abbot Kenneth. On 
the floor is the etfigy of an armed knight, with 
a whelk by his fide. 

According to Boethius, the preſent church 
was raifed out of the ruins of the former, by 


Mualduinus, in the ſeventh century; but our 
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touriſt thinks the architecture far too magnifi- 
cent for that age. Moſt of the walls are built with 
red granite, from Nun's Iſle, in the ſound. 

In the cemetery is a fine croſs, formed of a 
ſingle piece of red granite, fourteen feet high, 
two feet two inches broad, and ten inches thick. 
Near the ſouth-eaſt end is St. Mary's chapel: 
beſides this, it appears there were ſeveral others, 
founded by the Scottiſh monarchs. 

The monaſtery lies behind the cathedral: it is 
in a moſt ruinous ſtate. In a corner are ſome 
black ſtones, deemed ſo ſacred, for what reaſon 
is unknown, that it was cuſtomary to ſwear by 
them. 

North of the monaſtery are the remains of the 
biſhop's houſe, the reſidence of the dioceſan of 
the iſles, after the Iſle of Man was ſeparated 
from them, in the time of Edward I. On their 
arrival, the abbots permitted them the uſe of the 

church, as they had no cathedral of their own 
in this quarter. 

The title of theſe prelates, during the con- 
junction of Man and Sodor, has generally been 
miſtaken; but Dr. Macpherſon has removed the 
error. During the time that the Norwegians 
were in poſſeſſion of the Hebrides, they made a 
civil diviſion of them into the northern, compre- 
hending all that lay to the north of the point of 
Ardnamurchan, which they called Nordereys, 
from norder, north; and , an ifland; while the 
Sudereys took in thoſe that lay to the ſouth of 
that promontory. Hence Sodor, or the Sudereys, 
meant no more than that portion of the Hebrides 
annexed to the ſee of Man; for there is neither 
town nor iſland of the name of Sodor, 
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To the weſt of the convent is the abbot's 
mount, beyond which are the ruins of a kiln 
and a granary, and near it was a mill. North 
from the granary is a fenced ſquare, containing 
a cairn, ſaid to be a burial-place; and, in all 
probability, is a veſtige of druidiſm, which, moſt 
likely, prevailed here at the arrival of St. Co- 
lumba. 

« The public,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “ was great- 
ly intereſted in the preſervation of this place, as 
it was the repoſitory of moſt of the Scottiſh re- 
cords, The library, if we can depend on Boe- 
thins, muſt have been invaluable. From that 
author we learn, that Fergus II. who aſſiſted 
Alaric, the Goth, in the ſacking of Rome, brought 
away a cheſt of books, which he preſented to the 
monaſicry of Jona. A ſmall parcel of them were, 
in 1525, carried to Aberdeen, and great pains 
taken to unfold them; but, through age, little 
could be read The regiſter and records of the 
iſland, however, all written on parchment, and 
probably other more antique and valuable re- 
cords, were all deſtroyed by that worſe than 
Gothic ſynod, which, at the reformation, de- 
clared war againſt all ſcience.” 

« At preſent,“ obſerves our author, © this 
once-celebrated ſeat of learning is deſtitute of 
even a ſchool-maſter; nor is there even a miniſter 
to aſſiſt in the common duties of religion.” 

After viſiting the Bay of St. Columba, on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of the iſland, on their return, 
they aſcended Cnoc nar Aimgeal, or the Hill of 
Angels, where the ſaint held a conference with 
thoſe celeſtial beings, ſoon after his arrival. On 
the top is a ſmall circle of ſtones, and a little 
cairn in the middle, evidently druidical. 

From 
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From the ſummit of the hill of Dun-Ii is A. 


moſt pictureſque view of the long chain of little 
iſlands in the vicinity of Jona; of the long, low 
ifles of Col and Tir-l, to the welt; and thoſe of 
Rum and Skie to the north. 

On the 11th of July, they ſet ſail with a fair 
wind for the Sound, when Loch Leven, in Mull, 
ſoon opened to their view. After paſſing a cape, 
ſee Loch-1n-a-Gaal, a deep bay, with the ifles of 
Ulva and Gometra in front. On Ulva are 
ſome baſaltic columns, of a l:ghter tint than 
uſual. . 

On the weft, the beautiful group of the 
Treaſhuniſh Illes appears, the neareſt of which is 
Staffa, a newly- diſcovered giant's cauſeway, riſing 
amidſt the waves, with columns far ſuperior in 
height to thoſe in Ireland. The greateſt height 
is at the ſouthern part of the iſle: on the caſte:n 


fide, they decreaſe, till they are loſt in the form- 


leſs ſtrata. 

« I wiſhed,”. ſays Mr. Pennant, “to make a 
nearer approach; but the prudence of Mr. 
Thompſon, the maſter of the veſſel, who was un- 
willing to venture in theſe rocky ſeas, prevent- 
ed my farther ſearch of this wondrous ifle. But 
it is a great conſolation to me, that I am able to 
lay before the public. a moſt accurate account of 
Staffa, communicated to me through the friend- 
ſhip of Sir Joſeph Banks, bart. who, on Au- 
guſt 12th, of this ſummer, viſited theſe parts, in 
his intereſting voyage to Iceland.“ 

From this gentleman's deſcription, we extract 
the following particulars, after premiſing, that 
the wonders of Staffa ſeem ſcarcely to have been 
known to the natives of the Hebrides, or at leaſt 
were diſregarded: 
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« We no ſooner arrived at the ſouth-weſt part 


of the iſland, the ſeat of the moſt remarkable 


pillars, than we were ſtruck with a ſcene of 
magnificence which exceeded our expectations, 
though formed, as we thought, on the moſt ſan - 
guine foundations: the whole of that end of the 
land, ſupported by ranges of natural pillars, 
moſtly above fifty feet high, ſtanding in natural 
colonnades, according as the bays or points of 
land formed themſelves; upon a firm baſis of 
ſolid, unformed rock, above theſe the firatum, 
which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface of the ifland, 
varied in thickneſs, as tbe ifland itſelf formed 
into hills or valleys; each hill, which hung over 
the column below, forming an ample pediment; 
ſome of theſe above ſixty feet in thickneſs, from 
the baſe to the point, formed by the floping 
of the hill on cach fide, almoſt into the ſhape 
of thoſe uſed in architecture, 

„Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or 
the palaces built by men? Mere models, or play- 
things! imitations, as diminutive as his works 
will always be, when compared to thoſe of na- 
ture. Where is now the boaſt of the architect? 
Regularity, the only part in which he fancied 
himſelf to exceed his miſtreſs nature, is here 
found in his poſſeſſion, and here has been, for 
ages, undeſcribed.“ , 8 

* With our minds full of ſuch reflections, we 
proceeded along the ſhore, treading upon another 
giant's cauſeway, every ſtone being regularly 
tormed into a certain number of fides and angles, 
till, in a ſhort time, we arrived at the mouth of 


* Buchanan lightly mentions Staffa, but its charaQeriſtic 
beauties were never recorded before. 
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a cave, the moſt magnificent, I ſuppoſe, that 
ever was deſcribed by travellers. 

« 'The mind can ſcarcely form an idea more 
magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported on each 
fide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the 
bottoms of thoſe which have been broken off, 
in order to form it; between the angles of which 
a yellow ftalagmitic matter has exuded, which 
| ſeemed to define the angles preciſely; and, at 
the ſame time, vary the colour with a great deal 
of elegance; and, to render it ſtill more agree- 
able, the whole is lighted from without; ſo that 
the fartheſt cxtremity is plainly ſeen from the 
entrance, and the air within, being agitated by 
the flux and reflux of the tides, is perfectly dry 
and wholeſome.” 

They aſked the name of this beautiful cave. 
Said their guide, “It is the cave of Fhinn Mac 
Coul, whom the tranſlator of Oſhan's works has 
called Fingal.” We ſubjoin the dimenſions of 
this magnificent, natural retreat. 
Feet. In. 


Length of the cave, from the arch without, 371 © 
From the pitch of the arch - = - - 250 © 
Preadth of the cave at the mouth = - 653 7 
At the farther end J -e. -.. 20.0 
Height of the arch at the mouth - - - 119 6 
At the end = = = - - - - 70 0 
Height of an outſide pillar - - - - - 3g 6 
Or one at the north-weſt corner 54 0 
Depth of water at the mouth - 18 © 
At the bottom nnn Y-V 


The little Iſle of Staffa lies on the weſt coaſt 
of Mull, about three leagues from Jona: its 
greateſt length i is about an Engliſh mile, and its 
breadth about half as much. The moſt mag- 
nificent range of pillars lies farther to the _ 
| weſt: 
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weſt: here, indeed, they are bare to their very 
baſes, and the firatum below them is alſo 
viſible. | | 

The neighbouring little iſland of Bhuachaille, 
ſeparated from the main by a channel, not many 
fathoms wide, is wholly compoſed of baſaltic 
pillars, without any ſtratum above them; and, 
though ſmall, are uncommonly elegant. 

The ſtratum above the pillars, where it is found, 
is uniformly the ſame, conſiſting of numberleſs 
ſmall pillars, bending and inclining in all direc- 
tions; ſometimes ſo irregularly, that the ſtones 
can ſcarcely be ſaid to have a columnar form; in 
others, more regular, but never breaking into, or 
diſturbing, the ftratam of large pillars, whoſe 
tops every where keep an uniform line. 

At Corvorant's Cave, near the north end of 
Staffa, the ſtratum under the pillars is very 
deep, and the pillars themſelves are of leſs di- 
menſions than thoſe at the north-weſt end, 
though ſtill very confiderable. Beyond this is a 
bay, having paſſed which, the pillars totally ceaſe, 
and no figns of regularity occur for ſome 
ſpace. | 

We now reſume the hiſtory of Mr. Pennant's 
voyage, Beyond Staffa, they deſcried Baca Beg, 
and the Dutchman's Cap, compoſed of rude ba- 
ſaltic pillars. Next ſucceeded Lunga; the low 
flats of Flada; and, laſtly, the iſles of Caitn Beg 
one of them noted for its ancient fortreſs, the 
outguard of the Sudereys, or ſouthern Hebrides. 

In their courſe, had a diſtant view of Tirey, 
or Tir-I, famous for its great plain, and a breed 
of ſmall horſes. The Ifle of Col is ſeparated 
from this by a ſmall ſound, and ſaid to be 
adapted for the cultivation of tobacco, 
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Paſſing the Point of Ruth-an-i-Sleith, the 
Iſles of Egg, Mack, Rum, and Skie, appeared in 
view; and, ſoon after, the entrance of the Sound 
of Mull opened, bounded on the north by Cape 
Ardnamurchan. 

The wind, freſhening into a gale, attended 
with rain, prevented them from a propoſed 
chace of ſeals, on the rock Heitkyr, a little to 
the weſt, where they ſwarm. Catch a fight of 
the rock Humbla, formed of baſaltic columns; 
ſail under the vaſt mountains of Rum, and an- 
chor in the evening in the ſnug harbour of the 
Ifle of Cannay, formed on the ſouth by the little 
Ifle of Sanda. 

The ſhorg of Cannay is verdant and covered 
with cattle, and at firſt fight preſented a view 
of plenty and fertility; but a ſhort converſation 
with the natives diſpelled this agreeable error. 
It appeared, that, for 2 long time, they had been 
obliged to ſubſiſt entirely on fiſh and milk; and 
what added to their diſtreſs, was a ſcarcity of 
\ fiſh-hooks. 

Our benevolent touriſt laments, that it was 
not in his power to relieve the wants of theſe 
poor people with a few pecks of oat-meal, or a 
tew dozens of fiſh-hooks. The Turks,” ſays 
he, * ere& caravanſaras; and I could with that 

ublic bounty, or private charity, would found, 
in theſe diſtant parts, magazines of meal, as pre- 
ſervations againſt famine.” 

It ſeems the crops had failed the laſt year; 
and that, in conſequence, they were expoſed to 
all the horrors of a precarious ſubſiſtence, at this 
ſeaſon. © The ifles,” obſerves Mr. Pennant, “I 
fear, annually experience a temporary famine; 
perhape from improvidence, perhaps from an 

eager 
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exger deſire of breeding too many cattle, which 
they can eaſily diſpote of, to ſatisfy the demands 
of a landlord, or the rapacity of an agent.” 

The cattle here are of a middle fize, and have 
thin, ſtaring manes, from the neck, along the 
back, and up part of the tail. Each couple of 
milch cows yields, on an average, ſeven ſtones of 
butter and cheeſe, The cheeſe ſells at three 
ſhillings and fix-pence a ſtone; the butter at 


eight thillings. 


There are very few ſheep in Cannay, but 
horſes in abundance. Cod and ling are numer- 
ous on the coaſts; but the natives are too poor to 
purchaſe the neceflary implements to carry on the 
fitheries with effect. 

The length of the iſland is about three miles; 
the breadth two. It belongs to Macdonald of 
Clan Ronald. His factor, a reſident agent, rents 
moſt of the land, which he ſubſets at an extrava- 
gant advance, to the impoverithing, and the 
very ſtarving of the wretched inhabitants. 

All the clothing is manufactured at home. 
The women not only ſpin the wool, but weave 
the cloth; while the men make their own ſhoes, 
of leather tanned with the bark of willows, or 
the roots of tormentil ; and, in defect of waxed 
thread, uſe ſplit thongs. 

Sickneſs ſeldom viſits this ſpot, and when it 
appears, is generally cured by reft and whey 


drink. 


A fingular cuſtom is obſerved in Cannay. 
Every. man on the iſland mounts his horſe with- 
out a ſaddle, taking behind him a young girl, or 
the wife of his neighbour, and rides backwards 
and forwards, from the village to a certain croſs, 
without being able to atligu any cauſe for the 
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origin of this whimſical adventure. At the end of 
the ceremony, they alight at ſome public-houſe, 
where the females treat the companions of their 
ride ; and on returning to their own houſes, an 


entertainment 1s prepared with primeval ſim- | 


plicity. 

Matrimony is held in ſuch efteem here, that 
an old maid, or old batchelor, is ſcarcely known, 
The fair-ſex are uſed with much tenderneſs and 
delicacy, being employed only in domeſtic affairs, 
and never forced to * in the labours of 

the field. 

The iſlands of Rum Muck, Egg, and Cannay, 
form one parith. The Catholic religion prevails 
in this itland; but there is neither church nor 
ſchool; though there is indeed a catechiti, with 
a ſalary of nine pounds a year. The minitier 
and the popiſh prieſt refide in Egg; and by 
reaſon of the turbulence of the ſeas, can feldom 
viſit their flocks. When either arrive, both 
Catholics and Proteſtants, with a ſpirit of genuine 
moderation, attend divine ſervice. 

In popith times, here was probably a reſident 
miniſter, as the ruins of a chapel, and a ſmall 
croſs, are ſtill viſible. 

The weather being unfavourable, Mr. Pennant 
and his party could only vifit that part of the 
iſland, which lay next them. On a ſlender rock, 
jutting out into the fea, flood a little town, 
acceſible only by a narrow and horrible path. 
Tradition ſays, that it was built by a jealous 
chieftain, to confine a handſome wife in. 

On the north-weſt, above this priſon, lies Com- 
paſs Hill, on the top of which the needle in 


[ 


the mariner's compaſs was obſerved to vary a 


quarter, the north point ſtanding due weſt. * 
| lis 
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This irregularity, our author aſcribes to the 
nature of the rock, highly impregnated with 
iron; while others think it originates from ſome 
ſecret magnetic power, or load ſtone rock. 

On the 13th of July, in the afternoon, they 
left Cannay, and about two hours anchored in 
the Ifle bf Rum, in the Bay of Loch-Sgrioſard. 
At the bottom of this lies the little village of 
Kinloch, built in a very ſingular manner. The 
walls are thick and low, with the thatch roofs 
reaching a little beyond the inngr edge, ſo 
that they ſerve as benches for the lazy inhabi- 
tants, whom they found fitting on them, in 
great numbers, waiting their landing, with avi- 
dity, to hear ſome news, a paſſion common to the 
whole country, 

On entering one of the houſes with the beſt 
aſpect, they found domeſtic accommodations 
very poor indeed ; but they experienced an ad- 
dreſs and politeneſs, from the owner and his 
wife, that aſtoniſhed them. Curds and milk 
were preſented them with the greateſt alacrity ; 
apologies were made for their humble fare; and, 
in point of ſimplicity and hoſpitality, they might 
have fancied themſelves carried back to the age 
of Homer and the country of Greece. 

Rum is the property of Macleane, of Col; a 
landlord mentioned by the natives with much 
affection. Its length is about twelve miles, and 
breadth fix; containing about three hundred and 
twenty-five ſouls, and fifty-nine families, in 
which were one hundred and two ſons, and only 
ſeventy-ſix daughters. This diſproportion, re- 
marks, Mr. Pennant, “ prevails in Cannay, and 
the other little iſles, in order, ultimately, to pre- 
ſerye a balance between the two ſexes; as the 
men 
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men, from their habits of life, are expoſed to per- 
nel danger, from theſe ſtormy ſeas, aud other 
ocal inconveniencies.” 

This iſland is one great mountain, divided 
into ſeveral points, forming, on the ſouth-weſt, 
Precipices of ſtupendous height. Heath covers 
the greateſt part of it; but there is ſome arable 
land, on which oats and beans grow pretty well, 
and alſo potatoes. The chief ſubſiſtence of the 
natives is milk, curds, and fiſh. They are a 
well-made, perſonable race; but carry famine 
in their looks; and are often a whole ſummer 
without a grain of corn, which they leſs lament, 
on their own account, than that of their infants. 

A number of black cattle is annually exported 
from hence; their mutton is ſmall, but ex- 
tremely delicate; and a fat ſheep may be pur- 
chaſed for four ſhillings and fix-pence. 

No wild quadrupeds are found here, except 
ſome ſtags; and eagles are reducing their num- 
ber, by killing the fawns. The feathered race 
is numerous and various. 

At the foot of Sgor-mor are found abundance 
of agates, and ſome ſtones have the appearance 
of a volcanic origin. 

Though there are ſeveral ſtreams in this 
iſland, there is not a fingle mill. The corn is grad- 
daned *, or burnt out of the ear, with a waſte- 
ful indolence, inſtead of being threſhed; a prac- 
tice deſtructive to the poor inhabitants them- 
ſelves, and therefore wiſely prohibited in ſome 
iflands. 

The quern, or bra, is in common uſe ; but this 
molinary operation is very tedious, employing 


* This is the parched corn of Holy Writ, 
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two pair of hands, four hours, to grind only a 
ſingle buſhel of corn. n 

Few are the diſorders which attack theſe 
people. If ſeized with a dyſentery, they uſe a 
decoction of the roots of tormentil in milk. The 
ſmall-pox had viſited them but oace in thirty- 
four years. 

Here the ſecond fight is ſtill firmly believed. 
A gentleman was informed by a mantologiſt, 
that he could not reſt for the noiſe he heard of 
the hammering of nails into his coffin; and, ac- 
cordingly, the poor man died within fifteen days. 

Our author gives an inſtance of a peculiar 
kind of propheſying. Molly Macleane, aged 
forty, has the power of foreſceing events through 
a well-ſcraped blade-bone of mutton. Some 
time ago, the took up one, and predicted, that 
five graves were ſoon to be opened; and fo it 
fell out. © Theſe pretenders to the ſecond fight,” 
ſays, Mr. Pennant, like the Pythian prieſteſs, 
during their inſpiration, fall into trances, foam 
at the mouth, turn pale, and abſtain from food, 
before they impart their viſions. 

Only the ruins of a church are to be ſeen on 
this iſland, ſo-that the miniſter, when he viſits 
his congregation, is obliged to preach in the 
open air. The attention of our popiſh anceſtors, 
to furniſh the moſt diftant and ſavage part of 
this country, with places of worſhip and an 
attending prieſt, delivers down a great reproach 
on the neligence of their reformed deſcendants, 

On the 15th of July, they left Rum, with 
a favourable and briſk gale, for Skie, and with 
ſome difficulty at laſt anchored ſafely beneath 
Mackinnon's Caſtle, amidſt a fleet of veſſels, 
waiting with anxiety for the appearance of Prov 
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ſhoal of herrings. They lay under a vaſt hill, 


called Glaiſbhein, clothed with birch and oaks, . 
and tenanted with roes; and down its fide, in 
various places, ran beautiful cataracts. 

Next morning, they quitted their ſtation, and 
paſſing through a narrow and ſhort ſound, 
arrive in another fine expanſe, beautifully land- 
locked by part of the mainland of Roſsſhire, 
the iſlands of Rona, Croulin, Raſa, Scalpa and 
Pabay, all once covered with woods, but now 
naked. 

Part of the ſhore of Skie exhibited a verdant 
ſlope, beyond which ſoar the conic hills of 
Straith; and ſtill farther, the ragged heights of 
Blaven. | 

While they lay here, Mr. Mackinnon, junior, 
came up, and preſſed Mr. Pennant and his 
friends, to accept the entertainment of his fa- 
ther's houſe at Coire-chattachan, in the vicinity; 
which polite invitation they accepted, directing 
the maſter of their veſſel to carry her to the 
north part of the iſland. 

In their walk, near the village of Kilchriſt, 
they diſcovered a vaſt ſtratum of fine, white 
marble, veined with grey, and great quarries 
of white granite, ſpotted with black. Meflrs. 
Lightfoot and Stuart, aſcending the high Lime- 
ſtone hill of Beinn-ſhuardal, found it in a man- 
ner covered with that rare and beautiful plant, 
the Dryas OQtopetalas. 

On their return, they were entertained with 
the /uagh, or walking of cloth, a ſubſtitute for 
the fulling mill. This is performed by twelve 
or fourteen women, arranged on each fide of a 
long board, ribbed longitudinally, on which the 
cloth is placed. Firſt they work it a 
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and forwards, with their hands, finging as when 
they are engaged at the quern; and when they 
have tired their hands, they uſe their feet with 
the utmoſt violence, while the fury of their ſong 
riſes with their agitation, *« till, at length,” ſays 
Mr. Pennant, © you would imagine them to be 
a troop of female demoniacs.“ 

In like manner theſe people ſing when cutting 
| down the corn, frequently keeping time to the 
ſound of a bagpipe. Indeed, they relieve all 
hard labour with ſinging in concert, to flow 


t and melancholy tunes; a cuſtom of the remoteſt 
f antiquity. 
f On the 18th of July, they walked up Bienn a 
Caillich, or the hill of the old hag, a very 
r, pictureſque mountain, covered with vaſt, looſe 
is ſtones, the ſhelter of ptarmigans. On the ſum- 
a- mit is an artificial cairn, of enormous magnitude, 
7 reported to have been thrown over a gigantic 
18 woman, in the days of Fingal. The proſpe& on 
he all fides is either ſublime or pleaſing. 
Taking leave of the hoſpitable family of 
|, Coire-chattachan, they proceed towards the nor- 


thern coaſt, and breakfaſt at Sconſer, an inn 
oppoſite to Raſa, an iſland nine miles long and 
three broad, divided from Skie, by a channel 
a mile broad. | 

Continuing their tour through a heathy track, 
producing only ſome poor flax, they come to the 
end of Loch Bracadale, which pierces the iſland 


ich on this ſide. Indeed Skie is ſo indented by 
for arms of the ſea, that every few miles furniſhes a 
lee good harbour; yet it has neither commerce nor 
Ff a towns. 


The corn land here is dug with a crooked 
ſpade, inftead of being ploughed, and harrows 
are commonly tied to the horſes tails. 

- Deſcending 
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Deſcending through a narrow paſs, they ar- 
rive in a very flat track of land, with à view to 
the weſt, of North and South UiR, and bounded 
on other fides by high precipices, down which, 
in rainy ſeaſons, cataracts devolve. 


Here they viſited Mr. Macleod, of Talyſkir, 


an officer in the Dutch ſervice, who, with the 
utmoſt hoſpitality, ſheltered them from the in- 
clemency of the day. His ſeat ſtands in a wood, 
and a warm ſituation, and belongs to the chief 
of the name, being in former times the conſtant 
portion of a ſecond ſon. 

This gentleman ſhewed them a Clymore, or 
great, two-handed ſword, the length of whoſe 
blade was three feet ſeven inches, of the handle 
fourteen inches : the whole weighing fix ponnds 
and a half. Theſe ſwords where the original 
weapons of our country. At the fame time, 
Colonel Macleod preſented Mr. Pennant with a 
brazen fword, an inſtrument of war common 
to the Romans, Scandinavians, and Britons. It 
was found in Skie, and is probably a relic of the 
Danes. Similar ſwords have been diſcovered in 
different parts of Britain, and in Sweden. 

After viſiting the well of Cuchullin, they take 
boat, and were rowed beneath a range of mag- 
nificent cliffs, while the crew gave them a ſpeci- 
men of marine mufic, called here Jorrams. Theſe 


ſongs were. intended to regulate the firoke of 


the oars; but, in modern times, are generally ſung 
in couplets, to ſlow and ſolemn muſic. 

Aſcend the hill of Brus-mbaw], having in the 
front a fine ſeries of genuine baſaltic columns, 
about twenty feet high. The ſtratum reſting on 
this colonnade, is very irregular and ſhattry, yet 
ſeems to incline to form, 
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At a ſmall diſtance, on the ſlope of a hill, is a 
ſwall track, entirely formed of the tops of the 
ſeveral ſeries of columns, even and cloſe ſet, form- 
ing a reticulated ſurface of amazing beauty. 
« This,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © is the molt northern 
baſaltes I am acquainted with, the laſt of four 
in the Britiſh dominions, all running from 
ſouth to north, nearly in a meridian. The 
Giant's Cauſeway appears firſt; Staffa ſucceeds ; 
then the rock of Humbla ; and finally the column 
of Briis-mbawl; the depths of the ocean in all 
probability concealing the loſt links of this 
chain.” 

Leaving Talyſkir, they advanced to Loch 
Bracadale, and paſſed over this beautiful land- 
locked harbour, which ſeems to be the Milford 
Haven of theſe parts; and is a ſtation well 
adapted for the building of a town; yet ſtrange 
to ſay, there is not a. town on this coaſt from 
Campbeltown in the Frith of Clyde, to Thurſo 
at the extremity of Caithneſs, an extent of two 
hundred miles, and upwards. 

At Struam, paſſed a Daniſh fort on the top 
of a rock, known by its circular form, of ex- 
cellent maſonry, and the walls ftill eighteen 
feet high. About a furlong from this, is another 
large rock, precipitous on all fides, ſave one, on 
which are ſome ruins of fortifications, probably 
belonging to the ſame nation. 

Theſe fortrefles in Erſe obtain the general 
appellation of Duns : it ſeems they are in Scandi- 
navia: becauſe fortifications, in an amicable 
country, ate of little uſe. "ſy 

They next reached Dun-vegan, the ſeat of 
Mr. Macleod, a gentleman of the moſt ancient 


and honourable deſcent, but whoſe perſonal 
Lot. 1 R | charaQer 
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character does him infinitely higher honour than 
this fortuitous diſtinction.“ To all the milkineſs 
of human nature, uſually concomitant on youth- 
ful years, is added,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © the ſenſe 
and firmneſs of more advanced life. He feels 
for the diſtreſſes of his people, and infenfible of 
his own, inſtead of the traſh of gold, is laying 
up the treaſure of warm affection, and heartfelt 
gratitude.” 

The Caſtle of Dun-x egan is ſeated on a high 
rock, over a loch of the ſame name. Part of 
this edifice is modern, but the-greateſt portion is 
ancient, Here 1s preſerved the Braolauch-ſhi, 
or fairy flag of the family, beſtowed by Titania 
the Benſhi, or wife to Oberon, king of the 
fairies, who bleſt it at the time of the gift with 
powers of the firſt importance, which were to 
be exerted only thrice: and after the laſt end 
was obtained, an invifible being was to carry 
off the ſtandard and its bearer, never more to be 
teen. 

Ihe flag,” ſays our author, « has been pro- 
duced thrice; the laſt time, to gratify my 
euriofity ; but it was ſo tattered, that Titania 
did not think it worth ſending for” 

This ſuperſtition was probably derived from 
the Norwegian anceſtry of Macleod, and in 
ages of. ignorance might have its effect. The 
Danes had their magical ſtandard, Reafan, or 
the Raven; and Sigurd had an enchanted flag 
5 him by his mother, with circumſtances 
ome what fimilar to the Dun-vegan colours. 

Among the other curiofities of the caſtle, 
which mark the ancient ſplendor of the family, 
are a great ox-horn, tipped with filver, the uſual 
ante veſſel of kings and heroes; and a round 


- ſhield 
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ſhield, made of iron; even in its decayed ſtate, 
weighing twenty pounds; a load of itſelf, in theſe 
degenerate days. 

On the authority of Mr. Macqueen, our touriſt 
ſays that near this caſtle, is an Anait, or druidi- 
cal place of worſhip, of which there are four 
in Skie, much of the ſame conſtruction, and on 
ſimilar ſituations. This lies in the heart of an 
extenſive moor, between the confluence of two 
waters. From one of theſe ftreams to the other, 
is a ſtrong ſtone wall, forming an equilateral tri- 
angle, near the centre of which is a ſmall ſquare 
edifice of quarried ſtones, and on each fide of 
the entrance, which conducts to it from the wall, 
are the remains of two houſes, both within and 
without, the probable refidence of the prieſts, 
and their attendants. It is fingular that Plutarch 
and Pauſanias mention Diana, the Anait, the 
name by which this religious building is called; 
and that ſhe had temples erected to her honour, 
Can this be one of them, as antiquarian con- 
jecture would make us believe? | 

Arriving on the banks of Loch Griſernis *, 
they took boat, and landed at Kingſburgh, the 
reſidence of the celebrated Flora Macdonald, 
who yielded a generous protection to the fugitive 


Pretender, when he was driven to the laſt diſ- 


treſs. This lady, whom Mr. Pennant had formerly 
known, was then abſent. 

Mr. Macdonald preſented our author with 
three very curious pieces of antiquity; an urn 
of elegant workmanſhip, found in a ſtone cheſt ; 


* Here the ropes of the fiſhing nets were made of the purple 
melic graſs, remarkable for its quality of reſiſting decay. 


R 2 a glaiu- 
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a glain-naidr, or ſerpent head, of a triangular 
thape, made as uſual of glaſs, marked with the 
figures of ſerpents coiled up“; and laſtly a 
denarius of the emperor Trajan, found on a 
moor, near this ſpot. | 

The night of July 22d, Mr. Pennant ſlept in 
the ſame bed, that formerly received the un- 
fortunate Charles Stuart. Here he lay one 
night, after being ſome time in a female-habit, 
under the ſafeguard of Miſs Macdonald. Alex- 
ander Macdonald, the maſter of the houſe, ſut- 
fered a long impriſonment on account of his 
fidelity to his gueſt; but neither the fear of 
puniſhment, nor the lures of intereſt, could in- 
dace him to violate the rights of hoſpitality. He 
preſented our author with a pair of gloves worn 
by the Pretender, while he appeared in the 
female character. | 

Leaving Kingtburgh, they paſſed by a cairn, 
with a great ſtone at the top, called the ſtone of 
Ugg, probably erected in memory of the poet 
Uggerus. Beneath is a fertile bottom, laughing 
with corn; and on the other fide of a hill, they 
entered the pariſh of Kilmore, the. granary of 
Skie. On their left lay Muggaſtot, the princi- 
pal ſeat of Sir Alexander Macdonald, lineally 
deſcended from the lords of the iſles. 

Beneath the houſe, was the lake of St. 
Columba, now drained, once famous for an an- 


Both ancients and moderns agree in their belief of the 
virtues of the druid's head, or ſerpent ſtone; and that good for- 
tune attends the poſt. flor, wherever te goes. Claudius put to 
death a Gauliſh knight, for carrying one about him. The 


vulgar of the preſent age, think it will cure the bite of adders, 
and give caſe in child birth. 


cient 
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cient monaſtery, built on an iſland, the ruins 
of which thew it to have been conſtructed after 
the manner of the druids. 

While they were purſuing their journey, a 

miniſter of the church of Scotland, who was 
attending them, obſerved that a couple were 
in purſuit of him, to obtain the nuptial benedic- 
tion. Not willing to delay their happineſs, Mr, 
Pennant begged he would perform the ceremony. 
Accordingly they entered a cottage : the miniſter 
laid before them the duties of matrimony, atked 
whether they took each other willingly, joined 
hands, and concluded with a prayer. I ob- 
ſerved,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “the bridegroom defied 
all the powers of magic; for he was married 
with the latchets of both ſhoes tied. 
Take a repaſt at the houſe of Sir Alexander 
Macdonald's piper, who, in virtue of his office, 
holds his lands free, His dwelling, as was 
common in this country, conſiſted of ſeveral 
apartments, the firſt for his cattle during winter, 
the ſecond formed the hall, the third a fitting 
room, and the fourth for the lodging of his 
tamily—all within each other. The piper treat- 
ed them with ſeveral tunes on his favourite 
inſtrument. 

In feudal times, both the Macdonalds and the 
Macleods had a college of pipers on this iſland, 
who had regular appointments in land, and 
received pupils from all the neighbouring chiet- 
tains, 

Among other gentlemen of this ifland, who, 
with true Hebridean politeneſs, convoyed them 
from place to place, was Dr. John Maclean, 
-whoſe family had been hereditary phyſicians 
tor ſame centuries to that of Macdonald, They 
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had conſtantly been educated, at the expence 
of the chieftain, and receive to this day an ap- 
pointment in land, with the tenure of the Catile 
of Dun-tuilm, now a ruin, but inhabited (6 
late as 1715. It was the original ſeat of the 
Macdonalds in Skie, and near it is a hill, called 
Cnock-an-eirick, or the Hill of Pleas, where 
they determined all differences among their 
vaſſals. Such eminences are frequent near the 
reſidence of great men; and their precincts are 
held ſacred. 

Skie is the largeſt of the Hebrides, being 
above fixty miles long, though the breadth is 
very unequal, by reaſon of the lochs, which 
penetrate deep into it on both fides. It re- 
ceives its appellation from the Norwegian word 
Skie, a miſt, on account of the clouds that con- 
ſtantly hang on the top of its lofty hills. 

The weſterly winds prevail bere, and arriving 
charged with vapours from the vait Atlantic, 
they diſſolve in rains, and frequently deluge the 
iſland. There is ſcarcely a week of fair weather, 
and towards the autumnal equinox, the clouds 
fall in torrents, 

At this period, ſo intereſting to the farmer, 
in more propitious climes, the ſwain ſighs over 
the ruins of his vernal labours, and fees the 
Fruit of his toils become the ſpoil or the prey 
of the elements. The poor foreſee famine, 
and conſequent diſeaſe: the humane tackſmen 
agonize over diſtreſſes, that they have not the 
ability to relieve. Many hundreds are obliged 
every year to prowl like other animals along 
the ſhores, to pick up ſhell-fiſh, in order to ſup- 
port their miſerable exiſtence; and numbers 
in all parts of the weſtern Highlands, fall 5 
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neath the preſſure of hunger, or the putrid 
fever, the common epidemic of the coaſt, origi- 
nating no doubt from unwholeſome food. 

Bear and ſmall oats are the common produce 
of Skie; but the land is too wet to ripen them 
to perfection; and the produce of the crops is 
very rarely in any degree proportioned to the 
wants of the inhabitants: the years of famine 
are as ten to one. The grand helps of bad years 
are potatoes; aA root whole cultivation cannot be 
too earneſtly recommended to the poor, in any 
country. 

Mrgrations and depreſſion of ſpirits, have 
reduced the population of this ifland, within 
twenty years, from fifteen thouſand, to between 
twelve and thirteen hundred, In the years 1750, 
the whole rent of Skie was three thouſand five 
hundred pounds. By an unnatural exaction, 
ſome of the rents are now doubled, and even 
trebled. This bas alienated the affetion of 
numbers from their native ſoil, and induced 
them to take refuge in the wilds of America, 
*« Policy and humanity,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © have 
of late checked this ſpirit, ſo detrimental to the 
public; and the wiſdom of the legiſlature may 
perhaps fall on ſome new methods to conciliate 
the affections, and to provide for the real wants 
of ſo valuable a part of the community.” „ 

The proper produQs of this, as well as of the 
reſt of the Hebrides, are men and cattle: the 
value of the firſt need not be inſiſted on; in a 
natural view, it is obvious: the latter in this 
iſland have pre- eminence for ſize and breed; but 
they are neither well managed, nor have they at 
all times ſufficient food to keep them alive. Even 
the cows are ſometimes forced to have recourſe 

: to 
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to the ſhores, and feed on the ſea plants at low 
water. At the ebb of the tide, inſtin& teaches 
them to haſten from the moors, notwithſtand- 
ing they are not in ſight of the ſea. 

About four thouſand cattle are annually fold, 
from forty ſhillings to three pounds a head; and 
about two hundred and fifty horſes. No more 
ſheep are kept here than are neceflary for home 
conſumption, or for the clothing of the inhabi- 
tants. Neither goats nor hogs are introduced 
into this iſland, though the former might be 
attended with advantages to the poor natives, 
and would thrive in the woody parts. 

About three hundred tons of kelp are annually 
made and exported; but this robs the land of ſo 
much uſeful manure. 

The roots of the orobus tuberoſus, the carmel 
of the Highlanders, are in high eſtcem in this 
and other iſlands, either chewed or fermented, 
They are reckoned expectoraut, and very efficaci- 
ous in complaints of the breaſt and luugs; but 
are probably mott agreeable, from putting off the 
uneaſy ſenſation of hunger, a quality likewiſe 
attributed to tobacco, 

Liguſticum Scoticum, or Scotch parſley, is alſo 
much valued as a carminative, and for other 
purpoles; beſides being a common food in various 
ways. 

Superſtition is almoſt extinct in Skie, or con- 
fined to the more vulgar. Even Browny, or 
Robin Good Fellow, is put to flight z and the 
Gruagach *, anciently worſhipped by libations 
of milk, is now only noticed by the milk-maids, 


* In Engliſh fair haired, and ſuppoſed to have been an 
emblem 0: Apollo, or the ſun. 2 
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who ſtill pour ſome milk on the ſtones that bear 
his name. 

This iſland forms a part of the ſhire of Inver- 
neſs, the ſheriff of which county has a reſident 
ſubſtitute,who takes cognizance of petty offences, 
and ſettles ſmall diſputes about property. 

After a tempeſtuous night, on the 24th of 
July, they left their harbour, and going through 
a narrow channel, at the north-end, they bad 


a a view of Fiſhei's Rock. Soon after the Iſle of 


Lewis opened, with a group of little iflands, 
called Siant, to the north of which is the town, 
and a fine harbour of Stronway. A putrid fever 
raging there with great violence, they were 
didſuaded from entering that port, as they in- 
tended, 

Direct their courſe for Loch Broom, and next 
morning found themſelves near a number of 
ſmall iſlands, of a moſt dreary appearance, though 
they have been named, or rather nick-named, 
the Summer Iſlands, 

The wind ſhifting, they drop anchor about 
nine in the evening, under Martin Iſle, in the 
bottom of a bay, called Loch Kinnard. To the 
ſouth is a hill, which they aſcended, and caught 
a view on the other fide of Loch Broom, This 
pariſh is the largeſt in Scotland, perhaps in 
Great Britain; extending thirty-ſix miles in 
length, and twenty in breadth. It has ſeven 
places of worthip, and three catechiſts; but 1s 
deſtitute of a parochial ſchool. None of the 
inhabitants, except the gentry, ſpeak Englith. 
The Earl of Seaforth is the chief proprietor, 
and the Mackenzies the general name. 

The face of the.country is mountainous, and 
the ſail a mixture of rock and heath, 2 
ome 
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ſome arable- flats. Cattle are the ſtaple com- 
modity, and many of them are ſold, and driven 
to Craven, in Yorkſhire. 

The weather being very unfavourable, they 
continued on board for a day; but, on the 28th of 
July, land at the bottom of a bay in Rotsſhire, 
and proceed up Strath Kennard, a forfeited 
eſtate, and annexed to the crown. The com- 
miſhoners here give all encouragement to the 
tenants, and the people ſcem comparatively 
happy and contented. 

Kindneſs and hoſpitality are inherent in the 
diſpoſitions of the natives in theſe parts. Scarcely 
could Mr. Pennant and his friends paſs a farm- 
houſe, but the good woman ſallied out, and 
oftered them a bowl of milk or whey. 

- Aſcending a very high mountain, they paſſed 


through a birchwood, and ſoon after came to 


ſome precipices of lime-ſtone, mixed with marble, 
from whence they had a moſt tremendous view 
of mountains, apparently torn and convulled, 
in ſuch a manner, as for ever to check the 
power of vegetation; while the black moors, 


at their feet, gave additional horror to the 
picture. 


Entering Aſſynt, in Sutherland, they rode by 


Loch Camloch, and admire its little wooded 
iſlands. At Ledbeg they put up, but found very 
indifferent accommodations. 


This country is environed by mountains, the 


ſtrata of which, near the baſes, are compoſed 
of white marble, that rivals the Parian. Houſes 


and walls are built with it, and it alſo ſerves for 


manure, : 

* This track,” ſays Mr. Pennant, * ſeems the 

reſidence of floth : the people are almoſt vp, 
an 
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and wretched to a high degree.“ The corn they 
raiſe, is not half equal to the conſumption; and 
the climate conſpires, with their indolence, to 
make bad worſe. 

Diſpirited and driven to deſpair from ill- con- 
duct and want, crowds were haſtening to the 
eaſtern coaſt, on the report of a ſhip being there 
laden with meal, and numbers were preparing 
for emigration, on the forlorn proſpe& of a 
temporary ſlavery, at beſt, in a foreign land; for 
they were too poor to pay for a a paflage. 

In a country where ignorance and poverty 
prevail, it is not ſurpriſing that ſuperſtition 
ſhould gain an aſcendant over their minds. A 
very few years ago, a woman of more than com- 
mon firength of underſtanding, lived in the 
neighbourhood, and ſhe was conſulted, as an 
oracle, on the common occurrences of lite. 
This excited the envy of another female in 
the ſame diſtri, who gave out, that the object 
of her hatred was a witch ; and that the had the 
power of counteracting her devices, by means 
of a good genius. At length the ſo worked 
on the minds-of the fimple vulgar, that they 
inſtigated a parcel of children to ſtrangle her “. 
The inciters to the murder, artfully concealed 
themſelves, and the deluded children were too 
young to ſaifer capital puniſhment. 

Ihe parith of Aflynt, contains between thres 
and four thonſfand ſouls, Many cattle are bred 
here, and a conſiderable quantity of ſalmon are 
taken in the river Innard. 


* An event equ amy waged happened at Tring in Hertford- 


thice, where knowledge might have been ſuppoled to be more 
generally dittutcy, 


On 
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On leaving the veſlel, it was the intention 
of Mr. Pennant and his friends to have penetrat- 
ed as far as the extremity of the iſland ; but 
they were informed, the way was impailable 
for horſes, and therefore returned, happy to 
think they had eſcaped broken necks. 

When they reached the thip, they found ſome 
buſſes juſt anchored, in expectation of the ſhoals 
ot herrings, which annually viſit this place; but 
only a few had yet made their appearance. This 
kind of fiſhing is always performed in the night, 
unleſs by accident; and during winter, it is a 
ſevere, and a hazardous employ ; yet, provi- 
dentially, few lives are loſt. 

Loch Broom has been celebrated for ſome 
centuries, as one of the favourite reſorts of 
the herrings. They generally appear here in 
July, and are detached from the great weſtern 
column of that army, which annually leaves the 
depths of the arctic circle. 

Though the migration of theſe fiſh is certain, 
their appearance in one particular ſpot is ex- 
tremely precarious. A loch that has ſwarmed 
with fiſh one year, is totally deſerted the next; 
yet the neighbouring loch may perhaps be crowd- 
ed with the thoals. All have their turns,which oc- 
caſions the buſſes to be continually ſhifting their 
ſtations, in quelt of theſe valuable wanderers. 

The arrival of the herrings, is marked by 
flocks of gulls and gannets, which prey upon 
them, and afliſt to direct the fiſhers. 

In a fine day, when the fiſh appear above the 
ſurface, they exhibit an amazing brilliancy of 
colours; bat during night, when they play on the 
water, the ſea appears on fire, and luminous as 
the brighteſt phoſphorus. 0 
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On the 29th of July, they weighed anchor, 
and failed with a favouring, breeze to the mouth 
of the bay, deſigning to return ſouthward ; but 
the wind changing, and a heavy gale coming on, 
they were glad to anchor in Little Loch Broom, 
where they paſſed a dreadful night, in inftant 
expectation, that the veſſel would drive, or that 
they thould be obliged to cut the cables. 

Next morning, the wind moderated; but no 
ſooner had they weighed, than a furious ſquall 
aroſe, and expoted them to accumulated dan- 
gers; but fortunately they obtained a fate an- 
chorage at laſt, under a high and finely wooded 
hill, in eight fathoms water. 

By the ſavour of Kenneth Mackenzie, of Dun- 
donnel, they obtained horſes, and took a ride 
along the fide of the hill, above the loch; and 
arrived in a ſmall, but fertile vale, where they 
were rejoiced at the ſight of incloſures, and 
fertile fields, to which they had been long 
ſtrangers. 

Reaching Dundonnel, they determined to 
proceed by land to Loch-maree, and ordered 


the cutter to wait for them at Gairloch. Here 


they found themſelves on a ſpot, pictureſque and 
magnificent beyond deſcription. The banks of 
the river that ruſned by Dundonnel, were fring- 
ed with trees, and its courſe often interrupted by 
caſcades. At a ſmall diſtance the ground began 
to riſe, and they were entertained with new 
objects, and ſometimes alarmed by the roar of 
inviſible caſcades. Torrents darted down pre- 
cipices of a thouſand forms, loſing themſelves 
beneath the undermined rocks, and again ap- 
pearing in theets of foam. In ſhort no words 
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can do juſtice to the ſublime grandeur of the 
ſcenery. : Ys, 

On the laſt day of July, after taking a Deoch- 
an-doruis, or door-cup, with the family at Dun- 
donnel, they proceeded ſouth, over hills and 
vales, alternately dreary and gay with woods 
of birch, with occaſional cataracts. On one 
fide of them appeared an amazing mountain of 
whitiſh marble, ſo extenſive, ſmooth and gloſſy, 
as to reſemble an enormous ſheet of ice. This hill 
they underſtood was called Lecach. The whole 
ſcene was truly alpine. 

Paſſing over a horrible way, amidſt ſtrata of 
red and white marble, ſteep and ſlippery, they 
came to moraily heaths; and ſat down to a 
plentitul repaſt, furniſhed by Mr. Mackenzie, 
whole ſon attended them on the fide of a rill, 
at the bottom. 

At laſt they arrived at a mean inn, near Loch- 
maree, when they took up their lodging for the 
night. The only bed-ſtead afſigned to Meflrs. 
Pennant and Lightfoot, was covered with a warm 
litter of heath, and they lay in their clothes, 
wrapped up in plaids, and enjoyed a comfortable 
repoſe. Their Highland friends formed their 
bed of wet hay, flung a plaid over it, undreſſed, 
and flept without injury, on what muſt have, in 

a ſhort time, become a genuine hot-bed. Such 
are the hardy conſtitutions of eyen the gentlemen 
in this country. 

Next morning, they procured a boat, and ſet 
out on Loch-maree, filled with a number of in- 
diſtinct ifles. They landed on that of Inch- 

maree, the favoured iſle of the faint, who is 
patron of the coaſt. The ſhores were neat and 


gravelly; 
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gravelly; and the whole ſurface thickly covered 
with a beautifal grove of oak, aſh, willow, and 
other trees. In the centre, is a circular dyke of 
ſtones, with a narrow entrance, uſed as a burial- 
place for ages. A ſtump of a tree was ſhewn as 
an altar, probably the memorial of one of ſtone, 
which originally ſtood there; but the chief 
curioſity of the place, is a well of ſovereign 
virtue in caſes of lunacy. 

The unhappy patient is brought to the ſacred 
iſland of St. Maree, is made to kneel before the 
altar, where an offering is made for him in 
money, and 1s then conducted to the well, and 


ſips ſome of the holy-water. A ſecond offer- 


ing is then made, and afterwards he is thrice 
dipped in the lake; and the ſame operation is 
repeated for ſome weeks, when, as it often hap- 
pens that the lunatic receives relief from na- 
tural cauſes, the ſaint has all the credit of his 
cure. 

The common oath of the country, 1s by the 
name of this ſaint ; and no one paſſes any of his 
reſting places, without making him an occaſional 
offering, be it ever ſo trifling, 

About a mile beyond this, the lake contraQs, 
The ſcenery is extremely varied, and often mag- 
nificent. Towards the bottom of the lake, which 
is eighteen miles long, the water ſuddenly nar- , 
rows to a hundred yards, and continues ſo for 
a mile. A rapid ſncceeds, which diſcharges itſelf 
into Pool-Ewe, that opens again into the Jarge 
bay of Loch-Ewe. 

The fiſh of this lake, are ſalmon, char, and 
trout ; ſome of the laſt weighing thirty pounds. 

On landing, they were received by the Re- 
verend Mr. Dounie, minifter of Gairloch, whom 
| 82 they 
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they attended to church, and afterwards enjoyed 
the hoſpitality of his houſe. 
This is a ſpot of much concourſe, as the mili- 
tary road, which croſſes from the eaſt to the 
welt ſea, terminates here; yet there is not an 
inn within ſome miles of the place. 
Gairloch conſiſts of a few ſcattered houſes, 
and ſtands on a fine bay of the fame name. 
This pariſh is very extenfive, aud the popala- 
tion evideatly increaſes, from the facility with 
which a livelihood may be procured by fiſhing. 
Herrings are generally found here in ſhoals, 
trom June to January, and cod and ling at other 
ſeaſons, | | 
The want of a town is ſenſibly felt in all 
thoſe parts, as every neceſſary of life, or imple- 
meat of trade, is difficult to be procured, and 
at a great price. Our beneyolent touriſt here 
throws out ſome hints, for the contderation 
of the great land owners in this diſtrict, with 
a view to the meliorating the fituation of their 
people, and ultimately to the enriching them- 
ſelves. 
They found their veſſel ſafely riding at an- 
chor amidſt many others, on the ſouth-ſide of 
the bay; and going on board, they Pa , 7 
with a good breeze. After patling Apple Croſs 
Bay, they left the iſles of Rona, Raſa, and Scal- 
pay, on the right; ſailed cloſe under Croulin, 
paſſed the ſound between Skie and Kintail, and 
anchored once more beneath Mackinnon Caſtle. 
On the 4th of Auguſt, they proceeded on 
their voyage down the bay, leaving on the eaſt 
the entrance into Loch Lung and Loch Duach, 
near the laſt of which are the dangerous paſſes 
ot Glen-ſhiel and Stratchell. Patling the Kil-ru, 
| buttettcd 
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buffetted by violent ſqualls, they brought to, 
and landed in the pariſh of Glen- elg, in the 
county of Inverneſs. 

Walk up the valley of e or Deer, and 
paid a viſit to Mr. Macleod, the miniſter, from 
whom they met with the beſt welcome that 
his circumſtances would permit. In the vicinity 
of his manſe, he ſhewed them the remains of a 
mine of black lead, neglected on account of tlie 


indifferent quality of what the adventurers found 


near the ſurface, without aſcertaining its rich- 
nets at a proper depth. On the top of an ad- 
joining hill, they ſaw a Britiſh fortreſs, mound- 
ed round with ſtone, with the veſtige of a circus 
Jar incloſure in the middle. 

This part of Glen-elg is divided into two 
valleys ; Glen-more, in which are the barracks of 
Bernera, capable of containing two hundred men; 
and-Glen-beg. In the latter are ſome celebrated 
Daniſh forts, which they viſited. One of them 
appears of a moſt elegant, taper form; the preſent 
height upwards of thirty feet; but, in 1722, ſome 
Goth purloined from the top more than ſeven 
feet, ſo that the whole muſt have been at that 


time about forty feet high. 


The courſes are molt beautifully laid, with» 
out any mortar. The diameter within is thirty- 
three feet and a half, aboũt ten feet from 
the bottom; the wall, in that part, being ſeven 
feet thick, but it gradually grows thinner till it 
reaches the top; the ſlope wholly on the out- 


fide. 


In the thickneſs of the wall are two galleries, 
one above the other, and rows of holes, but 


neither of them paſſing through; nor is there 


the leaſt appearance of window or opening = 
' 8 
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the outſide wall. All the holes are ſquares, but 
too ſmall to admit a human body. 
The entrance is a ſquare opening, on the weſt 
fide, before which are the remains of ſome build- 
ing; and, almoſt contiguous, is a ſmall circle of 
rude ftones, which is called the foundation of 
the Druids houſes. 
At the diſtance of leſs than a quarter of a mile, 
ſtands another tower, of a ſimilar form, about 
twenty-four feet high, and' nearly of the ſame 
diameter ; but here are three galleries, the loweſt 
of which goes entirely ronnd. 
Theſe were probably places of defence, or 
rather of devotion, though it is difficult to trace 
their origin or particular age. They are called 
here the Caſtles of Teilba; and tradition ſays, 
that there were two more, all built by a mother 
for her four ſons. Other ſimilar ſtructures are 
found in different parts of the north of Scot- 
land, particularly in Roſsſhire. 
Next morning, being very wet and boiſterous, 
they continued under the roof of the hoſpitable 
- In the evening they paſſed over to 
ie, 
On the morning of the 6th of Auguſt, they 
weighed, but both tide and wind were adverſe; 
and, after ſome hours ſtruggle, they were obliged 
to put into Lock Jurn, or the Lake of Hell, 
on the Inverneſs coaſt, where they landed, and 
paid their reſpects to Mr. Macleod, of Arniſ- 
dale. © I ſhall never forget,” ſays Mr. Pennant, 
„ the hoſpitality of the houſe: before I could 
utter a denial, three glaſſes of rum, cordialized 
with jelly of bilberries, were poured into me 
by the irteſiſtible hand of good Madam Mac- 
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Made the tour of Loch Jurn, a lake of conſi- 
derable extent, environed with ſcenery of alpine 
wildneſs and magnificence. The hills are of an 
enormous height, and for the moſt part clothed 
with extenſive foreſts of oak and birch. In many 
places are extenſive, open tracks, verdant, and 
dotted with a few trees; while grey rocks, on 
particular ſpots, peep out over the thickeſt woods 
with ſtriking contraſt. 

On the ſouth ſide, or the country of Knoydart, 
are vaſt numbers of pines, ſcattered among 
other trees. A conflagration had, many years 
ago, deſtroyed a fine foreſt of this kind; but 
young pines are ſpringing up, which are likely 
to repair the loſs. The beautiful Scotch firs 
ſeem to have been little known in England, till 
the time of Evelyn and Ray; though their vaſt 
ſize and aptitude for maſts were recorded long 
before, i 

It is not wonderful,“ ſays our author,“ that 
the imagination, amidſt theſe darkſome and 
horrid ſcenes, ſhould figure to itſelf ideal beings, 
once the terror of the ſuperſtitious. In leſs en- 
lightened times than the preſent, a dreadful 
ſpectre haunted theſe hills, ſometimes in the 
form of a great dog, a man, or a ſlim gigantic 
hag, called Glas-lich. The exorciſt was called 
in to drive away theſe evil genii, and of courſe 
prevailed againſt the nonentity. 

In their return from the extremity of this ſe- 
queſtered ſpot, they were molt agreeably amuſed 
with meeting at leaſt a hundred boats, pre- 
paring to Jay their nets, while ſome of their 
companions on ſhore were bufied in lighting 
fires, and preparing a pilcatory repaſt, 
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« So unexpected a proſpect of the buſy haunt 
of men and ſhips, in this wild and romantio 
track, afforded this agreeable reflection,“ ſays 
Mr. Pennant, © that there is no part of our do- 
minians ſo remote, ſo inhoſpitable, and unpro- 
fitable, as to deny employ and livelihood ta 
thouſands; and that there are no parts ſo po- 
lithed, ſo improved, and ſo fertile, but which 
might ſtoop to receive advantage from the 
dreary ſpots they affect to deſpite; and muſt 
be obliged to acknowledge the mutual depend- 
ance of part on part, however remotely placed, 
and however different in modes or manner of 
living.” | 

Spent the evening at Arniſdale, and returned 
on board in a very dark night; but every 
ſtroke of their oars flung a moſt reſplendent 
glory round, and left a long and luminous train 

hind. This beautiful appearance was occa- 
fioned by myriads of noctilucous Nereids, or 
worms, that occaſionally become viſible, parti- 
cularly after any violent commotion of the wa- 
ter. Mr. Thompſon informed them, that they 
were moſt brilliant before rain and tempeſts; 
nor was he deceived in his prediction. 

Though ſcarcity and civilization now poſſeſs 
every part of this country, it is not thirty years 
ſince the whole difiri&t was a den of thieves, of 
the moſt extraordinary kind. They conducted 
their predatory excurſions with the utmoſt po- 
licy, and reduced the art of theft into a regular 
ſyſtem. Habit concealed its criminality from 
their view; they even gloried in their vocation ; 
and, when a party was formed for an expedition 
againſt their neighbour's property, they pray- 
ed as earneſtly to heaven for ſucceſs, as if = 
| \ a 
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had been engaged in the moſt honourable and 
laudable undertaking. 

The conſtant petition, at grace, of the old 
Highland chieftain,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “ was 
delivered, with great fervour, in theſe terms: 
Lord! turn the world upſide down, that Chriſt- 
ians may make bread of it.” 

They paid a ſacred regard to their oath ; and 
one of the moſt ſolemn forms of it was to ſwear 
” their dirk, their chieftain, or their crucifix, 

oſpitality to their gueſts was ſtrictly obſerved. 
The Kennedies, two common thieves, protected 
the Pretender, and kept him inviolate, though 
they were ſenſible that an immenſe reward was 
offered for his head. They often robbed for his 
ſupport; and, once to ſupply him with clean 
linen, they ſurpriſed the baggage-hotſes of a 
Britith general officer. At length, a very con- 
ſiderable time after, one of thoſe poor fellows, 
who had virtue to reſiſt a bribe of 30,000l. was 
hanged for ſtealing a cow, of thirty ſhillings | 
value, . | 

The greateſt of the heroes of the laſt century, 
as a public robber, was Sir Ewen Cameron. He 
long refiſted the power of Cromwell; but, at 
length, was forced to ſubmit; and a garriſon be- 
ing fixed in his neighbourhood at Inverlochy, 
his vaſlals were reſtrained from farther depre- 
dations. 

After the reſtoration, Rob Roy Macgregor 
pr diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a leader of 

anditti, and formed his profetlion into a ſcience. 
The Duke of Montroſe was his neighbour, and 
he frequently ſaved his grace the trouble of col- 
lecting his rents, as he uſed to extort them from 
the tenants, and to give formal receipts. * | 
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ſo much was this fellow feared or reſpected, 
that no one dared to bring him to juſtice. 

A ſon of Sir Ewen Cameron, refined on the 
arts of Rob Roy, and conducted his commerce 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy and addreſs, and to. an 
extent unknown before. He accumulated wealth, 
and might have done ſtill more, in the way of 
his vocation, had not the battle of Culloden put 
an end to all his greatneſs. 

The laſt chief in this line, of any eminence, 
was Macdonald of Barriſdale, who, not ſatisfied 
with near depredations, raiſed a forced levy far 
and near, called the black meal, as a ſecurity for 
the cattle and other property of thoſe who paid 
it. Having a formidable gang under his di- 
rection, he could either give protection or ſpread 
rapine, as he pleaſed. He is ſaid to have been 
a man of polithed manners and fine perſon, and 
conſidered himſelf in a very high light, as a be- 
nefactor to the public, and a preſerver of the 
general tranquillity. 

Setting ſail in the morning of the 7th of Au- 
guſt, they intended to reach the Sound of Mull, 
but were forced by contrary winds into Ifle 
Oranſay, in Skie, a ſafe harbour; but afterwards ' 
proceeded on their voyage to the eaſt, paſting 
Loch Neviſh, Loch Hallyort, and the Point of 
Ardnamurchan. About nine in the evening of 
next day, they came to an anchor in Tober 
Moire Bay, in the Iſle of Mull. 

This. is a moſt beautiful circular baſon, form · 
ed by Mull on one ſide, and the Iſle of Calne on 
the other. The ſhores are verdant, and in rainy 
ſeaſons embelliſhed with caſcades. Here a ſhip, 
belonging to the Invincible Armada, as it was 
vainly called, was blown up; from the wreck of 

which, 
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which, conſiderable treaſure is ſuppoſed to have 
been obtained by diving. Our author was pre- 
ſented with a fragment of the ſhip by an old 
inhabitant, to be preſerved in memory of this 
ſignal interpoſition of Providence. 

A little to the north of this is Bloody Bay, ſo 
named, from a deſperate ſea-fight between a 
Macdonald, of the itles, and his ſon, 


On the oppoſite ſhore of Morvern, ſtands the 


rained Caſtle of Dun Angal, belonging to the 
Macleanes. | | 

Auguſt 9th, in the morning, they ſailed from 
Tober Moire, and ſoon after anchored oppolite 
to Aros Caſtle, the ſeat of Mr. Campbell, with 
whom they breakfaſted, and collected ſome par- 
ticulars of Mull. | 

This iſland is about twenty-four Scotch miles 
long, and as mary broad. It 1s divided into 
three great pariſhes, and contains four or five 
thouſand inhabitants. The ſoil in general is 
rocky and barren, and by no means yields corn 
ſufficient for the conſumption of the natives. A 
conſiderable number of cattle, and ſome ſheœep, 
are annually exported. It ſeems there are coal- 
mines in the iſland, but that they are nearly in- 
acceſſible, by the badneſs of the roads. | 

Mull was originally part of the dominions of 
the lords of the iſles, but afterwards became the 
Property of the ancient family of the Macleanes, 
who till retain half, while the Duke of Argyle 
is poſſeſſed of the other. | 

Sail again down the Sound, and to the north 
view Morvern, the celebrated country of Fingal, 
Loch Aylin, and Caftle Ardtorniſh. 

On the Mull fide is Macallefter's Bay; and, 


lower down, where the ſound opens to the eaft; 
, a is 
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is Caſtle Stewart, once the ſeat of the Macleanes, 


but now garriſoned by a detachment from Fort 
William. 

In croſſing Loch Linnhe, they had a fine pro- 
ſpec of the vaſt and pictureſque hiils of Gleuco, 
Paſſing between Liſmore and Middle Lorn, they 
proceeded on their voyage by Herrera, oppoſite ta 
which lies Lorn; and ſoon after anchored under 
the ancient Caſtle of Dun-fiatfage, or Stephen's 
Mount, the hoſpitable reſidence of Mr. Camp- 
bell, who gave them a very polite reception, 

This caſtle is fabled to have been founded by 
Ewin, a Pictiſh monarch, contemporary with Jn- 
lius Cæſar. It is unqueſtionably of great antiquity, 
and here was long preſerved that famous ſtone, 
the palladium of North Britain, ull it was remo- 
ved to Scone, by Kenneth II. ii order to ſecure 
his reign. For, according to the .nſcription, 


Ni fallat fatum, S:oti, quocunque locatum, 
Inveni:nt lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


The poſſeſſor of this caſtle ſhewed them a 


pretty, little, ivory image, found in a ruinous 


part of the caſtle, apparently an inauguration 
ſculpture, and cut in memory of this chair, A 
crowned monarch is repreſented fitting in it, 
with a book in one hand, containing the law of 
the land, which he was ſwearing to obſerve, 
Dun-ftaffage is a ſquare, the inſide only eigh- 
ty-ſeven feet; partly ruinous, partly habitable. 
At three of the corners are round towers; the 
maſopry appears very old: the tops battlement- 
ed. This pile, whoſe entrance is towards the 
ſea, is ſeated on a rock, artifically rendered pre- 
cipitous, to make it conform to the thape of the 
calle. F 4 
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At a ſmall diſtance is 2 ruined chapel, once 
an elegant fabric, and at one extremity of it is 
the family cemetery. Oppoſite to theſe is a high 


precipice, ending abrupt, where a remarkably 


diſtin& echo has been obſerved. | 

Rode along the edge of a very beautiful bay, and 

ſaw the bear almott ripe. Crots a ferry at Connel, 
or the raging flood, fo called from a furious ca- 
tara of ſalt water, at the ebb of ſpring tides. 

'This place is the eftuary of Loch Etwi, which 
runs far up into the country, and receives the 
waters of Loch Aw. On the northern bank, had 
a diſtant view of the ſite of Ard-chattan, a 
priory, where Robert Bruce is ſaid to have held 
a parliament. 

The ancient Beregonium, now . Dun-mac- 
Sniochain, lies about a mile from Connel. The 
foundation of this city has been aſcribed to 
Fergus II. and was reckoned the chief in Scot- 
land for many ages; but, at beſt, was probably 
only ſuch a city as Cæſar deſcribes in his Com- 
mentaries, when he invaded our iſland. Along 
the top of the beach, is a raiſed mound, called 
Market-Street, the defence againſt a ſudden 
landing, within which are two rude erect co- 
lumns, about fix feet high, and nine and a half 
in girt; and behind theſe, a moraſs, or peat moſs. 
On the weſtern fide of the moraſs, is an oblong, 
inſulated hill, on the ſummit of which the 
country people ſay ſeven towers formerly ſtood ; 
but our author could perceive nothing but three 
or four excavations, of no determinate form, 
with a dyke round them. 

This hill is evidently of volcanic origin; and 
in different parts of it are dug up different ſorts 
of pumices, or ſcoria. ie 
oT. 1, ns Proceed 
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Proceed to Ard-muchnage, the ſeat of Sir 
Duncan Campbell, a handſome, well-finiſhed 
houſe. The owner began to plant at the age of 
forty, and lived to ſce the trees, for ornament 
and uſe, arrive at perfection. The ſituation is 
very pictureſque. On their return, they obſerved, 
near the hill of the ſeven towers, a druidical 
circle, formed of round ſtoves, placed clole to- 
gether. The area is twenty-fix feet in diameter; 
and, at the diftance of ten feet from the outfide, 
is an erect pillar, ſeven feet high. 

On the 11th of Auguſt they weighed anchor, 
and tailed by the back of Loch-nel Hill, form- 
ing a beautiful woody creſcent, and land near 
the end of the Ifle of Litmore. 

This ifland, which is about nine miles long, 
and one and a half broad, appears to have been 
originally one continuous foreſt, ftocked with 
deer; but at preſent it contains little wood. 
The ſoil, however, is good, and produces grain 
and other vegetables luxuriantly, though the 
land is neither well manured nor well managed. 
The bear is chiefly waſted in whiſky; and, in 
conſequence, the natives, who amount to about 
fifteen hundred, are obliged to import much 
meal for their ſubſiſtence. 

The whole iſle lies on a lime-ſtone rock; but 
no ute can be made of this valuable manure, for 
want of fuel to burn it. The peat here is much 
adulterated with common earth, and requires 
tome management before it is fit for uſe. 

About a hundred head of cattle are annually 
exported. At preſent they are remarkably ſmall; 
but the ſcull of an ox, dug up in the iſland, is 
preſerved at Ard-muchnage, which is of large 


* than any now 2 in Great 8 
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The horſes are early uſed, and ſoon loſe their 
teeth' and die. Both they and the cows are 
houſed during winter. 

Otters are found here; but there are neither 
foxes, hares, nor rats. Mice, however, are very 
numerous. 

There are three ſmall lakes, producing trout 
and eels. A variety of the duck kind frequents 
theſe waters during winter. 

Inſpect a Daniſh fort, at preſent about ſeven- 
teen feet high, with a gallery within the wall, 
and round the area a ſeat. Viſit the church, a 
modern,, mean building; and obſerve in the 
church- yard two or three old tombs, with cly- 
mores engraven on them. One tomb is re- 
markable, as it conſiſts of only a log of oak- wood, 
a very ancient ſubſtitute for a grave-ſtone. 

On a lime: rock they ſaw the radii of a dial 
cut; and, in another, a ſmall excavation, pro- 
bably a rock-baſon of the Druids. 

The inhabitants of Liſmore ſeem poor, and 
afflicted with ſore eyes. At ſome ſeaſons they 
are driven to great diſtreſs, for want of food. 

Leaving this place, they got on board, and 
enjoyed many delightful views in their paſſage 
to Scabra, particularly of the mountains of 
Lochaber, and of various iſles of a groteſque 
appearance. 

In the broad baſon, between the little Iſles of 
Plada Belna-hua and Luing, is a moſt rippling 
tide; and, though it was calm, the whole ſurface 
was difordered with eddies and whirlpools, al- 
ternately rifing and diſappearing. 

Anchor on the eaſt fide, beneath the vaſt 
mountain of Scabra, an ifland about five miles 
long, and very heathy. Mr, Macleane, the pro- 
"SA prietor, 
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prietor, ſoon favoured them with a viſit, and 
otfered his ſervices to ſhew them the celebrated 
Guiph of Corry-vrekan, which they imagined 
would prove a ſecond Mal- ſtrom. 

Walking up the mountain, through long 
heath, ſwarming with groule, they unfortunately 


arrived when the tide was unfavourable, and 
they ſaw little more than a ſtrong current. 


Next morning they took boat, and ſtationed 
themſelves on the rocks, at a fit place for ſurvey- 
ing this phenomenon. 

The channel between this iſle and Jura is 
about a mile broad, and is expoſed to the weight 
of the Atlantic, which pours in its waters bere 
with great force. At the time of their arrival, 
the tide had made two hours flood, and ran with 
a furious current, great boilings and foam, and 
in ſome places formed con ſiderable vortices. On 
the ſide of Jura it daſhes againit ſome ſunk 
rocks, aud makes a molt dreadtul reflux, which, 
in flormy weather, catches up the veſſels that 
the whirlpools fling into it, and hurry them to 
inſtant deſtruction. It was our ill luck, how- 
ever,” ſays Mr. Pennant, *« to ſee it in a very 
_ ſtate, and paſlable without the leaſt ha- 
zard.” 

Another whiclpeal lies off a little iſle, on the 
weſt end of Jura, which contributes to the hor- 
rors of the place. It is not therefore wonderful, 
that, in former days, there ſhould have been a 
chapel of the Virgin built here, whoſe ſervices, 
according to Fordan, were often beneficial 10 
the mariners. 

Leaving Scabra, which only contains forty in- 
habitants, they paſs between Nether Lorn and 
the Illes of Luing and Suil to the eaſt, and 
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of Toracy and Shuna to the weft, all inha- 
bited. 

Take boat and viſit Euſdale, celebrated for 
its ſlate quarries; or rather, it is an entire rock of 
ſlate, about half a mile long. The firatum is 
firſt blaſted with gunpowder, and then divided 
into the proper ſizes, and put on board,.at twen- 
ty ſhillings a thouſand ſlates. About two mil- 
lions and a half of them are annually ſent to Eng- 
land, Norway, Canada, and the Weſt Indies. In 
the lates are infinite quantities of cubic pyrite. 

Coaft the weftern fide of Suil, and at the 
north point turn into Clachan Frith, ſo narrow 
in ſome places, that an arch might be thrown 
from one fide to the other. The depth, how- 
ever, in ſome places, is fifty fathoms; in others, 
it is fordable at low water. 

Arrived in the beautiful bay of Ard-maddie, 
when Mr. Pennant immediately waited on his 
friend, Captain Archibald Campbell, who reſides 
in che vicinity, and took leave of the captain of 
the cutter, of whoſe obliging manners and pro- 
feſſional ſkill, he ſpeaks in terms of the higheſt 
encomium. Here he found his groom and horſes: 
* and thus,” ſays our author, * ended a voyage 
of amuſement, ſucceſsful and ſatisſactory in every 
part, unleſs where embittered with reffections 
on the ſufferings of my fellow- creatures. Gra- 
titude,“ continues he, © forbids my filence re- 
ſpecting the kind reception I univerſally met 
with, or the active zeal of every one to facilitate 
my purſuits, or the liberal communication of 


every ſpecies of intorryation, uſeful or enter- 


tainin * 


The 15th of Auguſt they ſpent at Ard-mad- 


die, commanding a beautiful view of the bay, 


T3 and 
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and of the Iſle of Suil. This track is hilly, but 
finely wooded near the houſe, and on the oppo- 
fite chore. The property belongs chiefly to the 
Duke of Argyle. 

Next day they left this hoſpitable manſion, 
and tor ſome ſpace ride along a fine road, by 
the ſide of an arm of the fea. Paſs a heap of 
ſtones, called Cairn Alpin, becauſe from thence 
the bodies of the Alpiniades were embarked for 
interment in the ſacred Iſle of Jona. 

Quitting the loch, they entered on a barren 
track of black, heathy land, occaſionally enli- 
vened with ſome pretty lakes. Arrive on the 
Banks of Lech Aw, where that fine water is con- 
tracted to the breadth of three quarters of a 
mile, and croſs it in a horſe boat to Port Sonna- 
chan, and atter tratelling about ten miles far- 
ther, paſs between two ſylvan bills, and reach 
the town and caſtle of Inverary. 

It lies in a ſmall, but beautiful plain, on the 
fide of Loch Fine, and has long been the reſi- 
dence of the Campbells. It was inhabited about 
the cloſe of the forrteenth century by Colin, 
ſurnamed Jongallach, or the Wonderful, on ac- 
count of his marvellous exploits. One, not the 
leaft of them, was burning his own houſe at, 
Inverary, on receiving a viſit from the O. Teiles, 
of Ireland, that he might have a pretence to en- 
tertain bis illuſtrious . in his magnificent 
field · equipage. 

The power of the fanily, and the difficulty 
of the approach, preſerved this place from hoſ- 
tile inſult, except in tud inſtances. In Decem- 
ber, 1044, during a ſevere ſnow, the enterpriz- 
ing Montroſe poured dawn his troops, on Iuve- 
rary, „ ways thaght impatſable. The 

Marquis 
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Marquis of Argyle, with difficulty, eſcaped in a 


little fiſhing-boat, and left his people to the 


fury of the mercileſs invaders. 

After the unfortunate expedition of the ſon 
of this chiettain, in 1085, this place experienced 
a freſh calamity. Another clan, armed, with 
the dreadful writ of fire and ſword, carried de- 
ſtruction among the Campbells; and ſeventeen 
gentlemen, of that name, were inſtantly exe- 
cuted. A column is erected on the ſpot where 
they fell, with an appropriate, but moderate in- 
ſcription. 

In 1715, Archibald Duke of Argyle, then earl 
of Ilay, collected a few troops in this place, in 
order to prevent the rebels from becoming 
maſters of ſo important a paſs, and, by his reſo- 
lution, ſaved it. 

The portraits in the caſtle of Inverary are 
but few; and, in the opinion of our author, 
there are only two of: diſtinguiſhed excellence. 
One is the head of the Marquis of Argyle, a 
diſtinguiſhed perſonage in the reign of Charles I. 
who temporized with the party in power, and 
ſeems to have been guided by a view to his 
own intereſt aloue. Such tortnous politics could 
not long prevail. On the reſtoration, he was 
beheaded : he fell with heroiſm; and, in his laſt 
moments, exculpated himſelf from ſome very 
heavy charges that were infinuated againſt him; 
but allowed his criminal compliances with the 
ſpirit of the times. 1 could have died,” ſaid 
he, © like a Roman, but I chuſe rather to die 
like a Chriſtian.” 

The other valuable head, is that of his ſon, 
the Earl of Argyle, a ſteady, virtuous, but un- 


fortunate, character. In all his actions, he pre- 


ſerved 
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ſerved a patriotic, but loyal moderation; yet in- 
gratitude was the only return he met with. Ar 
laſt, in concert with the Duke of Monmouth, 
he made a fatal attempt to reſtore the liberties 
of his country, then invaded by James IT. He 
failed in the deſign; and ended his life on the 
ſcaffold, with a calmneſs and conſtancy, in uni- 
ſon with the probity of his life. A ſhort time 
before his death, he compoſed his own epitaph ; 
and the following verſes will thew that he was 
a philoſopher, if not a poet. 


Thou, paſſenger, who ſhalt have ſo much time, 

As view my grave, and aik what was my crime: 

No ſt ain of error, no black vice's brand, 

Did me compel to leave my native land. 

Love to my country, truth condemn'd to die, 

Did force my hands forgotten arms to try. 

More from triends* fraud, my fall proceeded hath, 

Than foes, though thrice they did attempt my death. 

On my deſign, though Providence did frown, 
Yet God, at laſt, will ſurely raiſe his own, 

Anotber hand, with more ſucceſstul ſpeed, 

Shall raiſe the remnant, bruiſe the ſerpent's head. 


Various are the beautics of Inverary, which 
would claim attention in a more diffuſe work ; 
but Loch Fine, and its communicating ſtreams, 
conftitute the principal feature in the land- 
ſcape. Here the tunny is found, ſometimes to the 
enormous weight of four or five hundred pounds. 
Their capture is leſs attended to than it de- 
ſerves; for they would prove a cheap and 
wholeſome food for the poor. In the Mediter- 
ranean, they are the principal ſapport of the 
religious, 
_ Returning north, next day they reached Cla- 
dich, a village on the banks of Loch-aw, and 
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had the pleaſure of meeting the miniſter of 
Clachan-diſart in the beautiful vale of Glenur- 
chie. He conducted them to a cairn, in which 
had been found the aſhes of perhaps ſome an- 
cient hunter, and the head of a deer, probably 
buried at the ſame time, from an old ſuperſtition, 
that the departed ſpirit might delight in its 
earthly purſuits. 

'The cuſtom of burning the dead was common 
to the Caledonians, as well as the Gauls. They 
thought the violation of the remains of their 
friends the greateſt act of enmity. At this 
day, when a Highlander would expreſs his 
malice, it is, by withing to ſee the athes of his 
enemies floating on the waves. | 

Take boat, and viſt Inch-hail, a little iſle, 
once the ſeat of a monaſtery. Amidſt the ruins, 
are tome tombs of very rude ſculpture. 

Proceeding in their tour of the lake, they 
come to Kilchurn Caſtle, a magnificent pile of 
ruins, ſeated in a low ifle, near its ſouthern bor- 
ders. This fortreſs was built by Sir Colin 
Campbell, lord of Lochow, in the fifteenth 
century: his ſucceſſors greatly improved it; and 
ſome of the apartments, at this time, are too 
elegant to have been of very remote antiquity. 

This iſland, Mr. Pennant thinks, was probably 
the original ſeat. of the O'Duimbms, lords of 
Lochow, the anceſtors of the Campbells, who, 
in the reign of Malcolm Kenmure, aflumed 
their preſent name, on account of the marriage 
of a Macduimhm with the heireſs of Bellus 
Campus, or Beauchamp, in Normandy. | 

On the ſouth fide of the lake is a deep cir- 
cular hollow, cauldron- formed, in a morals 
near Hamilton's Paſs. According to tradition, 

it 
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it was one of the vats, frequent in the Highland 
tarberies, from which the old natives drew an 
unctuous black dye for their cloth, before the 
introduction of coperas. 

The vale of Glenurchie, through which they 
continued their journey, 1s a track of great fer- 
tility, embelliſhed with little groves, and wa- 
tered by a fine ftream. The great hills of 
Cronachan and Benlaoighe bound it on either 
ſide. Farther on, they approach ſo near, that 
they contract the vale to a narrow glen, of di- 
miniſhed beauty and richneſs. 

Sau, on the road fide, ſeveral ſmall, verdant 
hillocks, called Shi-an, or the Fairy-haunt, where 
they are ſuppoſed to retreat, after the celebra- 
tion of their noQurnal revels. Pals by a little 
lake, and obſerve a lead mine, worked, to ſome 
advantage, by means of a level. 

Near this ſpot, they entered the diftri of 
Braedalbane, in Perthſhire, and breakfaft at 
Tyendrum, the moſt elevated habitation in 
North Britain. Indeed, the whole track of 
Braedalbane is lofty, as its name imports. Two 
rivers riſe near Tyendrum, 'and purſue quite op- 
poſite courſes. 

Travel over the ſmall plain of Dalrie, on 
which was a ſevere conflict between Robert 
Bruce and Macdougal of Lorn, when the for- 
mer was defeated. A ſervant of Lorn had 
ſeized on Bruce, but the prince eſcaped by kill- 
ing the fellow with a blow- of his battle- axe; 
but, at the ſame time, loſt his mantle and 
brotche, which the aſſailant tore away in his 
dying agonies. This brotche was long preſerved 
m the family as a valuable relic, but was at 
laſt conſumed by fire. 


Enter 
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Enter Strath Fillan, or the vale of St. Fillan, 
a pious abbot, who retired here in the beginning 
of the eighth century. 'The diſordered in intel- 
le& are the objects of his regard ;- apd, if we 
may believe his votaries, wonderful cures are 


. till performed under his auſpices. 


Unhappy lunatics are brought here by their 
friends, who, after ſome preliminary ceremonies, 
thrice immerge the patient in a holy pool of 
the river, and then leave him faſt bound, dur- 
ing the night, in a neighbouring chapel. In 
the morning, if he 1s found looſe, the ſaint is 
ſuppoſed to be propitious ; but, if he continues 
in bonds, the cure is ſuppoſed doubtful. 

St. Fillan, according to the credulous Boe- 
thius, was of ſingular ſervice to Robert Bruce, 
by inſpiring his army with undaunted courage 
at the battle of Bannockbourne, in conſequence 
of a miracle wrought the day before in his fa- 


vour. His majeſty's chaplain, it ſeems, was or- 


dered to bring with him, into the field, the 
arm of the faint in a filver caſe. The prieſt, 
fearing the loſs of this precious relic, in caſe of 
a defeat, brought only the empty cover ; but, 
while the king was publicly invoking the aid 
of the ſaint, the lid of the ſhrine- opened and 
ſhut of its own accord; and, to the wonder of 
the whole army, the limb was found to be re- 
ſtored to its place. The ſoldiers acc=pted the 
omen; and, afſured of victory, fought with a 
reſolution that deſerved it. In gratitude for 
this aſliftance, Robert Bruce founded here a 
priory of canons regular, and conſecrated it to 
St. Fillan. | 

This track is now almoſt entirely ſtocked with 
ſonth-country ſheep, which are found to be 
— 9 ; mor? 
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more advantageous to the farmers than the breea 
of black cattle. 

They next enter Glen Dochart, and trace the 
banks of the loch of that name. In a lofty 
iſland, emboſomed in wood, are the ruins of a 
caſtle, formerly belonging to the chief of Loch- 
ow, but once taken by the Macgregors, in a 
manner that did credit to their invention and 
addreſs. As the place was inacceſſible in ſum- 


mer, the aſſailants took the advantage of a froſt, 
formed vaſt faſcines of ſtraw and boughs of | 


trees, which they rolled before them, on the ice, 
to protect them from the arrows of the garriſon, 
till they were near enough to ſcale the walls of 
the fortreſs at once. This mode of attack was 
common to the northern nations. 

A little farther on, is a ſmall lake, noted for 
a floating iſland, about twenty-ſeven yards long 
and ten yards broad, which ſhifts its poſition 
with the wind, and may even be launched, from 
the fides of the lake, with poles. It is covered 
with coarſe graſs and ſome ſmall trees. Some 
years ago, a pearl-fiſhery was carried on in the 
river, which iſſues from Loch Dochart, with 
_ ſucceſs, and the pearls were highly va- 
lued, | | | ; 

The military road, through this country, is 
planned,” ſays Mr. Pennant, with a diftin- 


-guiſhed want of judgment: a ſeries of undu- 
Jations, quite unneceſſary, difireſs the traveller 


for a conſiderable length of way;” but it 1s 


probable, that, in a military, though not in a 


civil point of view, they might have their uſe, 

and have been the effect of deſign. 
Near Achline, is the appearance of incloſures; 
and ſome plantations begin to relieve _ te⸗ 
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dium of unvarying fterility. On approaching 
the village of Killin, every road and path was 
filled with groups of people, of both ſexes, re- 
turning from church. A ſober, decent dreſs 
and demeanour diſtinguithed every party. 

Crols two bridges, and obſerve two beautiful 
iſlands, clothed with firs, while the water forms 
a number of ſhort, but quick- repeated cataracts. 
At Killin, or Cill-Fhin, the reputed burial 
place of Fingal, they found an excellent inn, 
butlt by Lord Braedalbane, who has eſtabliſhed 
ſeveral others, at proper places, to the unſpeak- 
able comfort of the traveller. 

Mount Strone Clachan, to enjoy the beauty 
of the landſcape. A moſt delicious plain, of 
meadow and arable, ſpreads itſelf beneath, em- 
belliſhed with woods, and watered by ſtreams, 
finely contraſted; the furious Dochart and the 
gentle Lochy both terminating.in the great ex- 
panſe of Loch Tay. The northern and ſouth- 
ern borders ſuit the magnificence of the lake; 
but the northern riſe, with ſuperior majeſty, in 
the rugged heights of Finlarig, and the wild 
{ummits of the ſtill loftier Laurs, often patched 
with ſnow, throughont the year. 

At the foot of the firſt, amidft various woods, 
lie the ruins of the caſtle of Finlarig, an an- 
cient ſeat of the Campbells. The venerabte 
oaks, the chefnuts, and aſh trees, give a fine 
ſolemnity to the ſcene. Tradition is loud in re- 
port of the hoſpitality of the place, and blends, 
with its tales of gaiety and feſtivity, ſcenes of 
blood and revenge. | 

Croſſing the Lochy, they , paſſed through a 
ſmall, but elegant glen, and then conunued 
their journey, on a fine road, conſiderably raiſed 

9 above 
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above Loch Tay. The land here 1s rich in 
corn, and varied with groves and plantations. 


The popvlation is immenſe, and the habitations 


ſeem neat and comfortable; a pleaſant teſti- 
mony to the humanity and attention of the 
ckieftain, Lord Bracdalbane. 
In paſhng Laurs, they obſerved a druidical 
circle; and enjoyed the romantic windings of 
the lake, Its length is about fittecn miles, and 
its breadth one; in many places, it is a hun- 
dred fathoms deep, and 1s every where well 
flocked with fiſh. All the country abounds 
with game, ſuch as groule, ptarmigans, ſtags, 
and roes. Foxes are numerous and defiruQive, 
and otters are common. 

That large and delicate bird, the cock of the 
wood, or capercaille, is now chiefly confined to 
the pine foretts, north of Loch Neſs. The male 
_ ſometimes weighs fifteen pounds. The colour 

of the breaſt is green, reſembling that of the 
peacock ; and, above each eye, is a rich ſcarlet 
ikin, common to the grouſe genus. The feet 
are naked, and the edges of the toes ſerrated. 

Woodcocks appear in Bracdalbane in Novem- 
ber, and continue in plenty till the latter end 
of March. They are obſerved to land on the 
eaſtern coaſts of Scotland, and to fly weſtward. 
Few of them, however, reach the Hebrides ; 
and it is not. known, that either this bird, the 
field fare, or the redwing, ever breed in this 
country. 

Sea eagles breed in the ruined towers, but 
migrate in winter. The black eagles continue 
all the year round, and are ſo numerous, that a 


reward of ſive ſhillings has been given ſor the 
ONE of each, | 
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Croſs the opening into the little plain of Fort- 
ingall, noted for its Roman camp, near which 
tome antiquities have been dug up. Vilit, a 
ſecond time, the wonderful yew, in the church- 
yard of Fortingall*, whoſe ruins meafure fifty- 
ſix feet in circumference. Our anceſtors ſeem 
to have had a clallical reaſon for planting theſe 
diſmal trees among the repoſitories of the dead, 
and a political one for placing them near their 
houſes. 

In the days of archery, ſo great was the con- 
ſumption of this ſpecies of wood, that the 
bowyers were obliged to import conſiderable 
quantities. This tree is not univerſally a na- 
tive of England; or, perhaps, has been, in many 
places, eradicated ; but it ftill grows in abun- 
dance on the lofty hills of Weſtmorland and 
Cumberland, and other precipitous ſituations, 

Approach near Taymouth, by the fide of the 
lake, leaving on the right, the pretty iſle of 
Loch Tay, tufted with. trees, that overſhade the 
ruins of the priory. © From the ancient inhabit- 
ants of this conſecrated iſland, the preſent no- 
ble poſſeſſor derives the liberty of fiſhing in the 
lake at all ſeaſons; a privilege denied to the 
other land-owners in the vicinity, 

On the right, is a plantation, the orchard of 
the monaſtery, in which grows a black cherry- 
tree, meaſuring ten feet, and upwards, in cir- 
cumference. 

Reach Taymouth, the principal ſeat of Lord 
Braedalbane, originally called Balloch Caſtle, or 
the caſtle at the diſcharge of the lake. It was 
founded in 1583, but has loft its caſtellated 


See the Tour of 1769. 
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form, and has been modernized with the addi- 
tion of two wings. 

The moſt remarkable part of the furniture of 
this ſeat, is the portraits, many of which are 
the works of Jameſon, the Scotch Vandyke, an 
eleve of this noble family. They are principally 
the heads of the Campbells, or their connec- 
tions: we ſhall only particularize a few: the 
famous genealogical picture, containing twenty 
heads of perſons, of the ſame family; the Earl 
of Airth; John Lord Leſley, afterwards Duke 
of Rothes; James Marquis of Hamilton; Wil- 
liam Earl Mariſchall; and Thomas Hamilton, 
Lord Binning, who, in 1040, being command- 
ant of the garriſon of Douglas, was blown up, 
with ſeveral other perſons of quality, by the 
deſperate treachery of his page, an Englith boy. 

In the drawing room are two pictures by Wan- 
dyke, laid to be of ineſtimable value. They re- 
preſent two diſtinguiſhed brothers, Henry Rich, 
earl of Holland, a favourite of Henrietta, queen 
of Charles I. and his elder brother, Robert earl 
of Warwick, both infamous, RAY cha- 
raters. 

The grounds are in remarkably fine order, 
having been cleared of the vaſt ſtones that diſ- 


figured them, by blaſting. The bercean walk, 


compoſed of great lime- trees, whoſe branches 
intermingle, 1s very magnificent. The ſouth 
terrace, on the banks of the Tay, is one thou- 


ſand eight hundred yards long; that on the 


north, two thouſand two hundred, and is to ex- 
tend much farther. 


The river runs with great rapidity, and has a 
wooden bridge thrown over it, of great length, 
conducting 
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conducting to a pleaſure-ſeat, on the oppoſite 


hill, that commands a noble view. 

Much flax is cultivated in the environs. Oats, 
bear, and potatoes, form the other principal 
crops. The corn raiſed here, ſeldom, however, 
ſuffices the number of inhabitants; and they 
are obliged to have recourſe to importation. 

Every perſon has his potatoe-ground; and 
ſome have diſtilled a very ſtrong ſpirit from this 
root, which has been found much cheaper than 
that produced from grain. 

The lichen omphaloides, or corcar, is here an 
article of commerce. Great quantities of it are 
annually ſcraped from the rocks, aud ſold to the 
dyers. 

Sheep are numerous and cheap, and much 
wool is ex ported. The black cattle conſtitute a 
conſiderable article of trade. Before the laſt re- 
bellion, Lord Braedalbane was obliged to keep 
a conſtant guard for the protection of his vaſlals' 
cattle, having too much ſpirit to ſubmit to pay 


the infamous tax of black-meal, to the plunder- 


ing chieftains. What a happy revolution for 
the country and individuals is now effected ! 
Few horſes are reared here; and ſuch as 
feed on the tops of the more lofty hills are 
liable, at times, to an univerſal ſwelling, which 
ſpeedily kills them, if ſome remedy is not ap- 
plicd. The vulgar attribute this diſeaſe to a 


certain animal that ſcatters its venoin over the 


graſs; but more probably 1t ariſes from ſome 
noxious vegetable. 

Croſs the Lion, near its junction with the 
Tay, and viſit Caſtle Menzies, romantically ſeated 
at the foot of the northern ſide of Strath-Tay. 
The woods that — riſe _— intermixed 
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with grey rocks peeping between, are no ſmall 
embellichment to the vale. At a confiderable 
elevatioa above the plain, are the remains of a 
hermitage, partly natural, partly artificial, the 
retreat of the chief of the family, ſome centuries 
ago, who, diſguſted with the world, refigned his 
ettate to a younger brother. 

After croſhng Tay Bridge, they came to Mo- 
nels, a wild, but maguiticent fitnation. A neat 
walk condutets along the fides of a deep, woody 
glen, enriched with a variety of ſtriking cat- 
cades, The firit runs down a rude ſtair-caſe, 
with numerous landing places. Advancing along 
the bottom, is a deep, and darkſome chaſm, 
terminated by a great cataract, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral breaks. Rocks more properly arch, than 
impend, over it, and trees ſhade the whole. 

Aſcending a zig-zag path, croſs the firſt caſ- 
cade, and following the track among the woods 
to the top of the hill, paſs a ticld, and again 
enter the wood. From the verge of an immenſe 
precipice, ſee another cataract, forming one vaſt 
ſheet, tumbling into a deep hollow, from which 
it guſhes furtouſty, and is inftantly loft in a 
wood bgiow. In ſhort Mone ſs is an epitome of 
all that is admirable in water ſcentry, 

On the 20th of Auguſt, they left Taymonth, 
and proceeded along the banks of the river, 
finely bordered with coru- fields, intermixed 
with {mall groves. Crotiing Tay Bridge, they 
ſoon enter that divition of Perthſhire, called 
Athol, inſamous, fays Camden, for its witches; 
bat wich more truth, at preſent, admirable for 
its improvements, natural and moral. 

Paſs through the little town of Logierait, in 
feudal days, the ſcat of the regality court, 

where 


. 
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where the family of Athol bad an extenſive 
civil and criminal juriſdiction. Juftice was ad- 
minittered with great expedition, and often 
with vindictive ſeverity: originally the period 
of trial aud execution, was limited to three ſuns; 
but was afterwards extended to forty days, that 
his majeſty might have an opportunity of exert» 
ing his prerogative of mercy. 

Above the town are ſome remains of the 
caſtle, defended on the acceſſible fide, by a deep 
ditch. The proſpect from hence is moſt charm- 
ing; for three beautiful vales, and two great 
rivers, the Tay and the Pumel, unite beneath. 

Being ferried over the laſt-named river, they 
enter on the great road to Blair, and turning 
to the left, viht Dalſhian, where on the ſummit 
of a little hill, is the ruins of St. Catharine's 
Chapel, and on the accetiible fide of the emi- 
nence, a ditch of great depth, ſuppoſed to be 
a veſtige of an ancient Britith polt. 

Enter the pariſh of Mouline, a low, fertile 
track, containing about two thouſand five hun- 
dred fouls. Their manufactures and thoſe of 
Logierait are the fame : in both, great quantities 
of flax are (pun into yarn. The produce of grain 


is not equal to the conſumption, on account of 


the large proportion of population. Barley-bread 
is much uſed, and eſteemed very wholeſome. 

« To the honour of the landlords of all the 
tracks I have pailed over, fince my landing,” 
ſays Mr. Pennant, 4 none of the tenants have 
emigrated, They are encvaraged in manufac- 
tures and rural economy, by ſinall judicious pre- 
miums.' 

The common diſeaſes of this country, and of 
the Highlands in general, are fevers and colds. 


'The 
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The putrid fever makes great ravages; and the 
Glacach, or the Macdonald's diſorder, as it is 
called, is not uncommon. The affected feels a 
tightneſs and fulneſs of the cheſt, as is common 
in incipient conſumptions. A family of the 
name of Macdonald, pretend to cure it by touch- 
ing the part, and muttering certain charms; but 
they never accept any gratuity for their trouble. 

Some fingular remedies were in ule here, 
before they began to 


Fee the doctor for his nauſeous drau ght. 


Adults, labouring under a cold, plunged into 
the rivers, even in the dead of winter, and 
immediately going to bed, under a load of 
clothes, ſweated away their complaints. 

The chincough was cured by a decoction of 
apples and of the mountain aſh, ſweetened with 
brown ſugar. Conſumptions, and all diſor- 
ders of the liver, found a fimple remedy, in 
drinking of butter-milk. Stale urine and bran, 
applied very hot, were a cure for rheumatiſm. 
Finxes were removed by the uſe of meadow 
ſweet, or jelly of bilberries, or ſometimes by new- 
churned butter. 

Formerly the wild carrot, boiled, gave relief 
in cancerous and ulcerous. caſes. Indeed the 
carrot-poultice is ſtill applied by regular prac- 
titioners, to remove the intolerable fetor of can- 
cers. The ſcrophulons imagined - they found 
benefit, by expoſing tho part, every day, to a 
ſtream of cold water. Flowers of daiſies, and 
narrow and broad-leaved plantain, were the ap- 
plications for ophthalmia ; andthe water ranun- 
culus was uſed as a veficatory. 


Thus 
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Thus, in all countries, there are ſimple re- 
medies, recommended by experience ; and it 
would be for the credit of the healing art, if 
more attention was paid, to dileriminate what 
are really valuable among them, and ought to be 
retained, inſtead of rejecting the whole with 


diſdain. 


Among the economic plants, the cor-meille, 
or wood peaſe, orobus tuberoſus, was one of 
the principal. The dried roots are ſtill the ſup- 
port of the Highlanders, in long journies, where 
the cuſtomary tood cannot bs obtained; and a 
imall quantity will, for a long time, repel the 
attacks of hunger. Infuſed in liquor, it is an 
agreeable beverage, and exhilirates the mind, 

Among the rare plants mutt be reckoned the 
trailing thyme-leaved azalca, the reclining Sib- 
baldia, and the betula nana, or dwarf birch, 
with which the vulgar in ſome countries believe 
our Saviour was ſcourged, and that on this 
account, it was curſed with a ſtunted growth. 

Among the dileates of the mind, for what 
elſe are the ſuperſtitions that infect mankind, 
ſome few, not recorded iu other parts of this 
tour, decerve notice. 

After marriage, the bride immediately walks 
round the church alone ; and the precaution of 
of looſening every knot, about the new-joined 
pair, is ſtrictly obſerved. Matrimony is not 
contracted in January, which is called the cold 
month ; and the ſame ceremony is avoided, from 
a very ancient, though unaccountable ſuperſti- 
tion, in the month of May. 

After baptiſm, the firit meat that the com- 
pany taſtes, is crowdie, a mixture of meal and 

water, 
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water, or meal and ale. The parturient woman 
never ſets about her uſual avocations, till ſhe has 
been kirked; that is, has gone into the church, 
and walked round it; for no religious ceremony 
is uſed in Scotland on this occaſion. 

Pilgrimages, to certain wells and chapels, are 
in full vogue, with the common people, and one 
generally undertaken, with a view of obtaining 
relief in bodily complaints. 

A Highlander has ſtill ſome confuſed idea of 
danger, from the fairy tribe; and, in order to 
protect himſelf, will draw a circle round him 
with aſapling of the oak. This Mr. Pennant thinks 
may be a relic of druidiſm, and a continuation 
of the reſpect paid to that reputed ſacred tree. 

Great attention 1s paid to lucky and unlucky 
days; nor could the ancient Romans be more 
ſuperſtitious, in this reſpe&, than the modern 
Highlanders. The 14th of May, and even the 
very day of the week it falls on, are deemed un- 
fortunate. 

They are ſtrict obſervers of what they firſt 
meet on the commencement of a journey ; and 
ſometimes,. when they think the omen unpropi- 
tious, return again, Hallow-eve is ſtil] kept 
ſacred, and numerous fires are kindled in the 
open air, on that ſolemnity. 

A fingular cuſtom, now obſolete, once prevail- 


ed here. As ſoon as the heir of a chieftain 


was weaned, he uſed to be ſent to ſome wealthy 
tenant, who brought him up in the ſame ſtyle as 
his own children. When the foſter-father re- 
ſtored the child to his parents, he always ſent, as 
a parting preſent, a number of cows, proportion- 
ed to his abilities; a ftrong attachment ever after 
a ſubſiſteq 
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ſubſiſted between the two families; and that of 
the foſter-father was conſidered under the im- 
mediate protection of the chief. 


To this day, the greater chieftains are anna | 


by their clans, from ſome of their anceſtors, emi- 


nent for ſtrength, wiſdom, or valour : thus the 


Dake of Argyle is ſtyled Mac-chailean-mhoir, 
the ſon of the great Colin; and Lord Braedal- 
bane, Mac-chailean-mhic Dhonachi, that is, the 
ſon of Colin, ſon of Duncan. 

In former times, hoſpitality was ſo much the 
virtue of the Highlanders, that they did not 
even ſhut their doors, as if it were unlawful 
to put the leaſt impediment in the way of a 
ſtranger. © Great hoſpitality,” ſays Mr. Pen- 
nant, “is ſtill preſerved through all parts of the 
country, to ſuch, whoſe character or pretenſions, 
entitle them to any notice; but this virtue muſt 
ceaſe, or at leaſt leſſen, in proportion as the 
inundation of travellers increaſes.” Good inns, 
however, now generally eſtabliſhed, will prevent 
the firanger from feeling a partial ſubverſion 
of the hoſpitable ſyſtem. 

Strict fidelity is a moſt amiable trait in the 
Highland character, and has been ſo repeatedly 
proved, that it is unneceflary to produce par- 
ticular inſtances of its diſplay. It is well known 
that Charles Stuart was obliged to truſt him- 
ſelf to theſe mountaineers for five months; and 
neither the dread of exemplary puniſhment, 
nor the dazzling hopes of a ſplendid reward, 


could weaken their faith, or induce them to 


violate the laws of hoſpitality, But to proceed 
on the tour. 


Soon 
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Soon after entering the pariſh of Mouline, 
they left on the right Edradour. At this place, 
on the ſummit of a ſteep den, are the remains 
of a circular building, called the Black Caſtle, 
about fixty feet diameter within, and the walls 
eight feet thick. Another fimilar ſtructure ſtands 
about a mile weſt from the village of Mouline, 
and a third on an eminence ſouth of the former. 

Some conjecture theſe round buildings to have 
been intended for beacons, ion cale of invaſion ; 
others as ſtore-houſes, for the tecurity of valuable 
effects. The firſt,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © is a 
very probable opinion; as I can trace, approaching 
towards the welt ſea, a chain of theſe edifices, 
within fight of each other for ſeveral miles; and 
it is not unlikely, but that they may even extend 
to the eaſt ſea.” 

Several of theſe ruins are ſcattered through 
Glen Lion. The inhabitants have a tradition 
that Fingal, the king of heroes, had twelve 
towers in the winding valley of the grey-headed 
tones.“ 

In a plain below Dirnanean, in the pariſh of 
Mouline, is a circular mount, compoſed of ſmall, 
round ſtones, mixed with earth, coated with 
turf; on the ſummit of which is a ſquare- formed 
ſtone, erect, of a conſiderable fize. This ſeems 
to be a ſepulchral monument of ſome 'perſon of 
rank. On the edge of the river, at no great 
diſtance, is another ftone of the tame kind. 

At the eaſt extremity of the ſame plain, is the 
repreſentation of a grave, fixteen feet long, with 
a flone at each end. In the language of the 
country, it is called, © the Grave of high Blocd,” 
from a tradition, that a Daniſh prince was ſlain 
and interred there, 


In 
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In the hollow of Mouline is a ruinous caſtle, 
built with whin-ſtone, cemented with hot lime. 
Two round towers yet remain, and a tranſverſe 
wall, with the veſtige of a ditch. Its founder 
is not correctly aſcertained. 

Atter a thort ride through a barren and dreary 
track, they came in fight of Fatkally, which ap- 


. peared like fairy ground, amidſt the wild en- 


virons of craggy mountains, {kirted with woods. 
The houſe ſtands in a beautiful meadow, bound- 
ed on one fide by the impetuous Tuniel, which 
guſhes over a vaſt precipice, at no great diſtance. 

A little to the eaſt of this fall, the Garrie 
nnites itielf with the Tumel, a river ring from 


a lake above Blair. The noted paſs of Killi- 


crankie, is formed by the hills that impend over 
it on each fide. 'This paſs, however, once ſo 
tall of difficulty and danger, is now a pleaſure- 
able ride; and a fine arch, over the Garrie, joins 
the contiguous hills. 

Near the north end of this paſs, in its former 
arduous ftate, on an open ſpace, was fought 
the celebrated battle of Killicrankie, where the 
gallant Viſcount Dundee, fell in the moment 
of victory, and was buried in the church of 
Blair. 

Reach Athol Houſe, ſeated on an eminence 
rifing from a plain, watered by the ontrageous 
Garrie. The houſe is of uncertain, and indeed 
ot unequal antiquity. At firſt it was ga caſtle of 
defence, and in that ftate underwent many 
changes. The laſt ſiege it ſuſtained was in 1740, 
when it was gallantly defended againſt the re- 
bels, by Sir Andrew Agnew. After the eſtab- 
liſnment of peace and tranquillity, never known 
in the Highlands before, the fortreſs was diſ- 

Von 1. Kc. mantled, 
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mantled, and the inſide fitted up in a ſtyle of 
modern magnificence. : 

The plantations in the front of the houſe, are 

rather too artificial; but the pictureſque walks, 
amidſt the rocks on the oppoſite fide, cannot 
tail to attract the adiniration of every perſon of 
taſte. They are cut out of the ſolid rucks and 
precipices that bound the Banovy aad Tilt, which 
rivers form, in various places, caſcades of ſingular 
beauty. The romantic nature of the ſcene is 
heightened by the deep umbrage of different 
trees. 
Yorke caſcade, a mile from the houſe, de- 
ſerves attention. It firſt appears tumbling amidſt 
the trees, at the head of a ſmall glen, and its 
waters are ſoon joined by thoſe of another, 
daſhing from the fide. The united ſtreams fall 
into a deep chaſm, and ifluing to light again, 
form four ſucceſſive cataracts, before they are loſt 
in the Tilt. 

Several of the natural curioſities of the High- 
lands, have not long been noticed even by the 
natives. Very lately, a cataract, of uncommon 
height, was diſcovered on the Bruer, a copious 
ſtream, about two miles north from the place. 
It is divided into five falls, all viſible at once: 
the four firſt form, together, a deſcent of a 
hundred fect; the laſt is nearly equal to the 
whole, making a fall collectively of about two 
hundred feet, which is ſcarcely to be paralleled 
in Europe. 

Trees of all kinds proſper prodigiouſly in this 
vicinity; and the noble poſſeſſors of late have, 
with unwearied aſſiduity, extended the planta- 
tions, wherever they could contribute to the 
beauty or richneſs of the landſcape. 

3 


A generous 
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. A generous attention has likewiſe been paid 
to the cultiv ation of rhubarb, a root of the ut- 
moſt importance, both in a political and medici- 
nal view. The foil here is light, and fimilar to 
that of the Tartarian deſerts, the native place of 
this valuable plant. Some of the roots, produced 
about Athol, have weighed fifty pounds; nor do 

they appear inferior in tafte, ſmell, or effect to 
thoſe imported, at ſuch a vaſt expence to the 
covntry. 

Leaving Athol Houſe, they return by Faſkally, 
along the great road, to the junction of the Tay 
and "the Tumel. Nature has formed on each 
fide a number of terraces, and art has been called 
in, to raiſe the grandeur of the ſcene. 

On approaching Dunkeld, the vale narrows 
extremely, and at laſt leaves only ſpace for the 
road and the river, which wind between hills, 
covered with hanging woods, 

The town is ſeated on the north bank of the 
Tay, and is ſuppoſed to have been the Caftrum 
Caledoniæ of the old writers; but it contains few 
antiquities. It is a ſmall place, carries on a 
branch of the linen manufacture, and is much 
frequented, during ſummer, by invalids, for the 
purpole of drinking goats milk and whey. 

At a very early period, it became the ſeat of 
religion. Conſtantine III. king of the Picts, is 
ſaid to bave founded here a monaſtery of Cul- 
dees, in honour of St. Columba, in 720. Theſe 
religious were allowed wives, but interdicted 
trom cobabitation, during their turn for offi- 
ciating David I. a prince of great piety, con- 
verted it into a cathedral about 1127, and made 
Gregory the firft abbot, 

The preſent church was built by Robert Ar- 
den, the nineteenth biſhop, in 1436. Except 
X 2 the 
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the choir, which conſtitutes the preſent church, 
the reſt exhibits only a magnificent ruin, amidit 
the ſolemn (cenes of rocks and woods. In the 
body of the church is a tomb, with the recum- 
bent ethgies, in armour, of Alexander Stuart, 
Earl of Buchan, third fon of Robert II. a perſon 
of ſingular impiety and cruelty, and therefore 
juſtly tiyled, the Wolf of Badenoch. 

* I looked in vain,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “ for 
the tomb of Margery Scot, who died here in 
1728, in extreme ſeniliiy.“ Her epitaph ran 10 
theſe words: 


Stop, paſſenger! until my life you read, 
The living may get knowledge trom the dual. 
Five times five years I liv'd a virgin lite; 
Five times five vears I liv'd a happy wife: 
Ten times five years 1 liv'd a widow chaſte; 
Now, wearied of this mortal lite, I reſt. 
Betwixt my cradle and my grave were ſeen 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland, and a queen. 
Four times five years a commonwealth I ſaw, 
Ten times the ſubjects riſe againſt the law: 
Thrice did | fee old prelacy pull'd down, 
And thrice the cloak was humbled by the gown. 
An end of Stewart's race I ſaw, — nay, more, 
I ſaw my couniry ſold for Engliſh ore. 
Such deſolations in my time have been, 

I have an end of all perfection ſeen. 


The Duke of Athol's extenſive improvements 
and plantations are the great ornaments of Dun- 
keld. The gardens extend along the fide of the 
river, and command ſome of the moſt ſtriking 
views of wild and gloomy nature, that imagina- 
tion can conceive. 
_ Viſit the houſe, or rather villa, of the Duke 
of Athol, which is ſmall, but furniſhed with pe- 
culiar elegance. The windows are finely paint- 
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ed by a Mr. Singleton. Obſerve a plain, planted 
with rhubarb, by way of trial, whether it will 
ſucceed in the natural, as well as the cul- 
tivated foils. 

Croſs the Tay, to examine the improvements 
on the banks of the great torrent, Bran, which 
raſhes moſt impetuouſly over its rugged bottom. 
The environs are a mixture of cultivation with 
vaſt rocks, among which wind a variety of 
walks, bordered with indigenous and exotic 
plants and fhrubs, and adorned with little build- 
ings, in the oriental ſtyle. 

Continuing their ride along the weſt fide of 
the Tay, the mountains gradually fink, and the 
cultivated lands expand. The Plain of Stormant 
1s the moſt extenſive of any in North Britain, 
firetching at one extremity within a ſmall diſ- 
tance of Stirling, at the other to Stonehive, but 
aſſuming different names. 

Paſs by a ſettlement of weavers, called Spital- 
Fields. The country very populous, full of ſpin- 
ners, and weavers of buckram and coarſe cloth, 
Much flax is raiſed here, and a great quantity 
of corn, but not enough to n the numerous 
inhabitants. 

Sleep at Inch Tuthel, the modern Detvin; the 
teat of a Mackenzie, where they found a con- 
tinuation of Highland hoſpitality. 

This houſe is remarkable for its fituation, on 
a flat, of a hundred and fifty-four Scotch acres*, 
regularly ſteep, and of equal height on every 


fide, about fixty feet above the level of the 
plain. 


* The Scotch acre js to the Engliſh as four to five, or one 


hundred of the former is equal to one hundred and twenty- 
ave of the latter, nearly, 
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The PiQs had probably a town on this ſpot, 
ſuch as was common to uncivilized nations: and 
there are ſtill veſtiges of the mound that ſur— 
rounded it. Other dykes crois the ground, and 
near the extremity is a ſection, which might be 
ſtyled their citadel. No, traces of their perithable 
buildings remain, but many of the tumuli, in 
which they buried their dead. 

Beſides its elevation, and difficulty of approach, 
from the figure of the ground, it had an addi- 
tional ſecurity in the Tay, which anciently en- 
vironed and inſulated it; but this river now 
flows on one fide only, though the period can- 
not be aſcertained when it contined ittelf to one 
bed. 

When the Romans penetrated into this part 
of Britain, they did not neglect ſuch a tine 
ſituation for a fiation; and, notwithſtanding the 
changes occaſioned by time, incloſures, and cul- 
tivation, there are ſtil] veſtiges of one ſtation, five 
hundred yards ſquare, and a ſmall ſquare re- 
doubt, to cover it on one fide. 

The foundations of walls have been traced 
here, and various antiquities dug up at no very 
remote period. A rectangular hollow, formed 
of brick, is ſtill entire; about twelve feet long, 
four feet wide, and fix deep. 

Boethius calls this place the Tulina of the 
Pits; and adds, that, in their time, it was a 
moſt populous city; but was deſerted and burnt 
by them, on the approach of Agricola. In his 
own days, he informs us, that it bore the name 
of Inchtuthel. 

Leaving Delvin, they croſſed the Tay, at the 
ferry of Caputh, and travel over a ſhort track 
of barren * On the banks of a rill are the 
. | * remains 
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remains of an encampment; and, a little farther, 
in a fertile country, lies Longcarty, famous for 
the hgnal victory gained over the Danes, by Ken- 
neth III. occaſioned, chiefly, by the gallant pea- 
fant Hay and his two ſons, who, arming them- 
felves with the yokes of their oxen, ſtopt their 
flying countrymen, and afterwards led them on 
to victory, Tradition relates, that the monarch 
gave this deliterer of his country the option of 
as much Jand as a greyhound would run over in 
a certain time, or a falcon would ſurround in 
its flight; and that he preferred the latter. 

Numbers of tumuli are diſperſed over this 
track, in which are frequently found bones and 
entire ikeletons, variouſly lodged. Turzr-again- 
Hil/zck probably points out the place where the 
Scots rallied; and a ſpot, called Danemerk, where 
there are eight tumuli, may defignate the ſcene 
of the greateſt ſlaughter. 

Continuing their ride through a fertile plain, 
with the Tay winding on their left, they entered 
Perth, by a grand new bridge, finithed ſince Mr. 
Pennant's firſt tour. 

Till about the year 1437, Pertlr was the prin- 
ei pal city of Scotland, the frequent reſidence of 
its kings, the ſeat of parliaments, and courts of 
juſtice. The preſent city ſtapds in the middle 
of a verdant plain, which it divides in two parts. 
Old Perth lay two miles higher up, and was 
_ overwhelmed by a flood in the reign of William 
the Lion, who, together with his family, had a 
difficult eſcape in a ſmall Kiff. To avoid fimilar 
diſaſters, this prince rebuilt the town in a fitua- 
tion more ſecure from inundations. 

The importance of this place expoſed it to the 
frequent calamities of war; but its ancieut reli- 

gious 
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gious ſtructures experienced more deſtruQion, 
from the deſolating fury of Knox, and his re- 
formers, than from all the ſieges and invaſions 
to which it had been ſubze& in ſeveral centu- 
ries. Before the zeal of the reformers was 
rouſed, to demoliſh the ſacred piles, they com- 
mitted ſome exceſſes, which diſplayed a ſpecies 
of humour, not unpleafing to record: they nail- 
ed a pair of ram's horns to the head of St. Fran- 
cis, and decorated his rump with a cow's tail. 

Perth is large, well built, and populous, con- 
taining about eleven thouſand inhabitants. The 
two principal ſtreets are remarkably fine, and 
ſome of the ſubordinate ones are increafing in 
beauty, as the old houſes fall into decay. 

The Tay waſhes the eaſt fide of the town, 
and is deep enough to bring veſſels of conſi- 
derable burden up to the quays. The trade is 
very extenſive; and, as the exports exceed the 
imports, the merchants and manufacturers are, 
many of them, opulent. Excluſive of white and 
brown linen, linen yarn, and ſalmon, linſeed- oil 
is exported from hence to the quantity of about 
three hundred tons a year. Seven mulls are in 
conſtant employ, in making this article. The 
linſeed-cakes are now ſold to advantage, for 
feeding cattle, though at firſt they uled to be 
thrown away. 

Leaving Perth, they eroſſed South Inch, a beau- 
tifully planted green; and, aſcending a hill, en- 
joy a rich view of the Carſe of Gowry, and the 
Frith of Tay. In the evening, reach Dupplin, 
the feat of the Earl of Kinnou}, whom Mr. Pen- 
nant calls his noble friend. The houſe is de- 
corated with many choice productions of the 
pencil, by emincnt maſters. 
| Viſited 
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Viſited Mr. Oliphant, poſtmaſter-general, at 
his feat at Roſſie, a few miles from Dupplin. 
Of this gentleman's urbanity and attention to 
ſerve him, by freeing his correſpondence, our 
touriſt ſpeaks in high terms. 

In their road croſs the Earn, and paſs by the 
church of Fort- teviot, once the ſite of a Pictiſh 
palace, where Kenneth II. departed this lite, 
and where Malcolm Canmore is ſaid to have re- 
fided. Near this place are the veſtiges of a 
camp, occupied by Edward Balliol, immediately 
betore the batile of Dupplin, in 1332, in which 
three thouſand Scots fell on the ſpot, with the 
flower of the nobility. The day was particularly 
fatal to the Hays; and hiftorians, by the figure 
of hyperbole ſurely, relate, that the name would 
have been extinct, had not ſeveral of the war- 
riors left their wives pregnant. 

On the 26th of Auguſt, they refolved to take 
an excurſion up Strathearn. At a ſmall diſtance 
from Dupplin, they firſt ſaw the Roman road, 
twenty-four feet wide, formed with great ftones, 
and vifible in many places. Paſs the extenſive 
plantations at Gaſk-hall, in the woods of which 
is a ſmall circular intrenchment; and, farther 
on, ſeveral others, ſuppoſed to have been raiſed 
by Agricola, on his conqueſt of this country. 

Reach the village of Innerpeffery, furniſhed 
with a library, for the uſe of the neighbourhood, 
eftabliſhed by David Lord Madderty. Croſs the 
Earn, a little lower, and viſit the Roman camp 
at Strageth, much of which is now obliterated 
by the encroachments of the plough; but enough 
remains to prove its vaſt ſtrength. 

Proceeding along the military road to Crief, 
they obſerved by the way a row of ſmall houſes, 

deſtined 
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deſtined for the retreats of diſbanded ſoldiers; 
but, as uſual, deſerted by the coloniſts, who are, 
in general, adverſe to habits of indutiry, after 
being ſpoiled by a military life. | 

Paſs by Auchtertyre, the teat of Sir William 
Murray, ſeated on a hill, ſprinkled with oaks, 
and commanding a charming view. Eclow lies 
the pretty. Loch of Monivard, whoſe bottom 
yields excellent marle. See Laurs, agreeably 
placed among woods, and beyond the village of 
Comerie, obſerve four great erect fiones, placed 
ſquare form, appearing like the veſtibule of a 
Druid's temple. 

The valley now began to contract, but was 
eminently beautiful and pictureſque. Every ftep 
unfolded new charms; at lait Loch Earn burſt 
at once on their view, an expanſe eight miles 
long and one broad, bordered with vaſt groteſque 
mountains, whoſe baſes are finely fringed with 


wood. After gratifying the eye with the fight 


of the ſplendid ſcenery, in the environs of this 
romantic lake, they return to Comerie, near 
which, on a plain, is the famous camp, ſuppoſed 
to have been occupied by Agricola, immediately 
before the battle of Mons Grampius. It lies be- 
tween the river Earn and the little fiream of 
Ruchel, on a plain, which our author thinks too 
contracted, for ſuch a number of combatants to 
form and act on. 

This camp, though it could not boaſt of any 
great ſtrength, is beautifully deſigned. The 
four entrances are entire, guarded by curtains 
within and without. The extent of the whole 
is about nine hundred and ſeventy-five feet by 

pine hundred. 
| Two 
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Two remains of monumental antiquities are 
to be ſeen here: the one, evidently Britiſh, con- 
ſiſting of a vaſt upright flone, near the edge of 
the camp; the other, an immenſe tumulus, 
which probably covered the plebeian ſlain. 

Next day, they viſited Caſtle Drummond, 
boldly ſeated on the fide of a hill, amidſt a fine 
extent of woods, commanding a grand view 
down Strathearn. The houſe, however, is un- 
equal to the grandeur of the ſituation. Behind 
it are ſome remains of the old caſtle. 

The Drummonds are ſaid to have deſcended 


from Mauritz, a Hungarian, of royal blood, who, 


having the conduct of the mother and ſiſters of 
Edgar Atheling, in their flight from the Nor- 
man uſurper, was driven with his charge into 
the Frith of Forth by a fiorm. It is well known, 
that the reigning monarch, Malcolm Canmore, 
married the princeſs Margaret, one of the ſiſters, 
and aſſigned Mauritz, for his ſkilful pilotage, a 
conſiderable grant of lands, and cauſed him to 
aſſume the name of Drymen, or the high ridge; 
tiguratively, the waves of the ſea, in memory 
of the perils from which he had delivered the 
queen. 

After ſubſiſting for ſo many ages, in high 
credit, the ruin ot the family was completed in 
1745, when the Duke of Perth forfeited his 
hereditary eſtate, and ſoon after loſt his life. 

Riding to the ſouthward, on the top of a 
moor, about four miles from Drummond Caſtle, 
ſaw a ſmall, but ſtrong exploratory fort, called 
Kemp, or Camp Caſtle, apparently a place of 
obſervation, ſubſeryient to that at Ardoch, two 
miles diſtant, 

They 
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They were now in the midſt of claſſical 
ground, the buſy ſcene of action in the third 
year of Agricola's expeditions; and, every where, 
veſtiges of this great general preſented them- 

' ſelves. 
Ardoch forms his firſt and chief ftation. It 
1s ſeated at the head of two vales, commanding 
a view into each; and, being a ſtationary camp, 
was ſecured with greater firength and art than 
any of the reſt. On one fide, it is detended by 
the ſteep bank of the little river Kneck, with a 
fingle toſs; on the other three tides, are five 
folles of vaſt depth, with ramparts of correſpond- 
ing height between. The works, on the ſouth 
fide, are much injured by the plough ; the reſt 
are in fine preſervation. In the area is the præ- 
torium, or general's quarter. 

To the north of this fortreſs, are the out- 

lines of different incloſures; through one of 
which the preſent road to Stirling runs. 
Many antiquities have been found in the vi- 
cinity of this ſtation, ſuch as bits of bridles, 
ſpear heads, and armour. A curious ſepulchral 
monument has likewiſe been diſcovered here, in 
the preſent century, and preſented to the uni- 
verſity of Glaſyow. The inſcription is, 


DIIS MANIBUS AMMONIUS. DAMIONITS COM. I, HISPANQO- 
RUM STIPENDIORUM XXVII. HEREDES F.C. 


The coins, dug up here, have been all diſ- 
perſed, except one, in the poſſeſſion of Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling, found in an urn, filled with aſhes, 
and a fragment of the ſcull unburnt. 

On leaving this fine relic of antiquity, they 


proceeded down Strathearn ; croſs an extenſive 
: moor, 
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moor, and ſoon after reach Tullibardine, a large, 
old manſion, the original ſcat of the Murrays. 

Approach the ſmooth and verdant Ochil hills, 
and delcry. Kincardine at their foot, and reach 
Dupplin at night. 

On the 28th of Auguſt, they wade an excur- 
ſion to ſee a great cairn, about a mile diſtant, 
in which a number of cheſts, filled with bones, 
have been diſcovered, mixed with rings and 
other trinkets, made of coarſe glaſs. Viſited 
the church and vicinity of Tipper-moor ; trace 
the ſite of the ancient Bertha, or Perth; and, 
after viewing the ancient houſe of Ruthven, 
once the ſeat of the untortunate Gowries, again 
returned to Dupplin; and next day took leave, 
and reviſited Perth, where the freedom of the 
city was conferred on Mr. Pennant. 

The bridge of Perth, which they paſſed next 
day, is the moſt beautiful ſtructure of the kind 
in this diviſion of the ifland. Its length is nine 
hundred feet; but the breadth is only twenty- 
two, within the parapets. The piers are laid 
on oaken and beechen piles, and cramped with 
iron. The number of arches is nine, of which 
the centre one is ſeventy-five feet in diameter. 

This noble work, deſigned and executed by 
Mr. Smeaton, opens a communication with all 
the different roads in the kingdom, and was 
completed at the comparatively moderate expence 
of 26,0001. | 

Several preceding bridges have been waſhed 
away, by the violence of the floods; the laſt, 
in 1021, after it had been juſt rebuilt and com- 
pleted, in a magnificent manner. From that 
period it lay neglected, till Mr. Smeaton re- 
Vor. I. * fored 
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ſtored it to its original ſplendor ; and, as it is 
hoped, has given perpetuity to his work. 

On reaching the eaſtern banks of the Tay, 
they made a diverſion to Scone, about a mile 
and a half to the left, to viſit the celebrated ab- 
bey, which was founded by Alexander I. in 
1142. Scone, however, had been a place of 
diſtinction in the time of the Picts, and was a 
royal ſeat, as early as the reign of Kenneth. On 
a tumulus, ſtill in being, called the Mote Hill, 
they kept their courts of juſtice. 

In the church of this abbey, was preſerved 
the celebrated choir, whoſe bottom ſtone was 
reckoned the palladium of the Scottiſh mo- 
narchy. If we may believe them, it was the 
ſame ſtone that ſerved Jacob for a pillow, and 
was afterwards tranſported into Spain, where it 
was uſed, as a ſeat of juſtice, by Gethalus, con- 
temporary with Moſes. It afterwards found its 
way to Dunſtaffage, in Argyleſhire, from whence 
it was removed to Scone ; and, in the reign of 
Edward I. was tranſlated to Weftminſter Abbey, 
which, we truſt, is the laſt flight it will take. 

Returning the ſame road, they ride under the 
vaſt rocks of Kinnoul, which impend in a 
dreadful manner. Many awful ruins are ſcat- 
tered far beneath the road; one of which, not 
long ago, overwhelmed a cottage and its inhabi- 
tants. Beautiful agates are found on this hill; 
and our author diſcovered a confiderable quan- 
tity of lava on the looſe fragments. 

Soon reach the beautiful Carſe of Gowrie, a 
fertile track, abont fourteen miles long and 
four broad. It produces every kind of grain 
and pulſe, in the utmoſt exuberance, and is 

finely 
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finely varied with orchards, plantations, and 
gentlemen's ſeats, while the roads are ſhaded 
with trees. 

The view of the Tay, and the oppoſite ſhore, 
enrich the landſcape. On the ſouthern bank, 
ſtands the convent of Elcho, once the receptacle 
of Ciftertian nuns. 

A little farther, the Tay begins to aſſume the 
form of an eſtuary. Near the hamlet of Hawk- 
ſtone, ſaw a large ſtone, inſcribed CALRDOMA, 
on which the hawk of the peaſant, Hay, alight- 
ed, after it had performed its flight. 

Reach Errol, remarkable for its beautiful 
views, and obſerve Caſtle Lion, about a mile to 
the left, A few miles farther, the Carſe of 
Gowrie terminates, when the land aſſumes a 
more elevated form; but ſtill continues fertile 
and improved. 

Their next ſtage was Dundee, a well-built 
town, on the eſtuary of the Tay, about eight 
miles from its mouth. It ranks the third of 
the royal boroughs; and contains nearly four- 
teen thouſand inhabitants, with three eſtabliſhed 
churches, and ſeveral epiſcopal 2 and 
meeting-houſes. 

This town ftands on the fide of a bill, and 
is not remarkable for the regularity of its plan, 
The harbour is artificially protected by piers, 
on which are three very handſome, large ware- 
houſes. The port is capable of containing two 
hundred ſail, and admits veſſels of three hun- 
dred tons burden ; but the ſhifting of the ſands 
occaſions ſome danger to mariners. About ſe- 
venty ſhips belong to the place. 

The principal manufactures of Dundee, are 
linen, particularly Oſnaburghs, ſail- cloth, cord- 


age, 
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age, thread, fiockings, buckrams, tanned lea- 
ther, and hats. A ſugar-houſe has, alto, lately 
been erected. A conſiderable quantity of fal- 
mon is likewiſe caught near Broagh Tay Caſtle, 
and exported. Its 1mports are chiefly thoſe ar- 
ticles connected with the butinels of its manu- 
factories. 

The magnificent, Gothic tower of the old 
church, now ſtanding by itſelf, gives reaſon to 
every ſpeQator to regret the loſs of the body, 
The only remains, are the choir, called the old 
Kirk, whoſe weft end is crofled by another 
building, divided into two places of worthip. 

This is not a ſolitary inſtance of economy in 
the religious edifices of this part of the ifland, 

This fine church, when entire, was built in 
the form of a crois. The period of its deftruc- 
tion is unknown; but it was probably at' the 
time of the reformation, when the zealots of 
this place made excuritons, far and near, to 
ſpread deſolation. 

Dundee contained ſeveral convents ; but no- 
thing now remains of them worth notice. 

The town-houle is an elegant ſtructure, and 
contains ſeveral neceſſary apartments. 

A new church 1s built in a ſtyle that does 
credit to the place; and ſhews that enlarge- 
ment of mind, which begins to prevail among 
the Preſbyterians. Of the old caltle, not a relic 
remains. | 

To the eaſt of Dundee, on the river, are the 
ruins of Brough Tay Crag, an ancient fortreſs; 
and oppoſite to it are Parton Crags. 

This place derives its name from Dan, a hill; 
and Dee, or Tay, the river on which it ſtands: 
it is of conſiderable antiquity ; and, according 

to 
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to Boethius, had originally the appellation of 
Alectum. It has undergone all the viciſſitudes 
incident to an important town, in a country, 
where the horrors of war were ſo often felt. 

On the 30th of Auguſt, they reſumed their 
journey to the north, leaving, on the left, the 
ruined caſtle of Balumbi, and a curious monu- 


mental ſtone, erected in memory of the defeat 


of Camus, a Daniſh general, ſlain, on the ſpot, 
in 994. 

Reach Panmure, a ſpacious and excellent ſeat, 
ſurrounded by vaſt plantations. The apart- 
ments are decorated by ſome fine portraits of 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages ; among which, are ſe- 
veral of the noble family of Maule, the propri- 
etors, 

Proceeding eaſtward, through an open coun- 
try, in a ſhort time, they reached Aberbrothic, 
or Arbroath, ſeated at the mouth of the little 
river Brothic. It is a ſmall, but flourithing 
place, well built, and conſtantly improving, and 
enlarging in ſize and population. This is to be 
aſcribed to the introduction of manufaQures, 
particularly of coarſe linens, or Oſnaburghs. 
The merchant,” ſays Mr, Pennant, “who firſt 
introduced the manufacture, is ſtill alive, and 
has the happinets of ſeeing it overſpread the 
country.” 

The harbour of Aberbrothic is artificial; but, 
at ſpring tides, veſſels of two-hundred tons can 


come up, and of eighty at neap tides; at low 


water, however, they muſt lie dry. This port is 
of great antiquity, and the place is a royal bo- 

rough. 
The principal glory of Aberbrothic, however, 
was its abbey, which, even in ruins, ts magni- 
X 3 ficent. 
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ficent. It ſtands on an elevation above the 

town, and preſents an extenſive and venerable 

front, commanding the moſt delicious views. 
On the ſouth-weſt corner is a tower, the 


ſteeple of the parith church; and at the oppo- 


fite angle was another, with a gate beneath. 
The magnificent church ſtands on the north 
fide of the ſquare, and was cruciform : the 
length, two hundred and ſeventy-five feet; of 
the trantept, one hundred and fixty-three. A 
few months before Mr. Pennant's arrival, a 
conſiderable part of the fabric tumbled down, 
and deſtroyed much of its remaining beauty. 

On the ſouth fide, adjoining to the church, 
are the ruins of the chapter-houſe. The great 
gate to the abbey fronts the north, over which 
has been a long gallery, with a window at each 
end. The walls of the regality priſon, of vaſt 
ſtrength, are ſtill to be ſeen at the north angle 
of the monaſtery, The ecclefiaſtics elected a 
layman to be judge in criminal matters ; and 
this othce was long veſted in the family of Airly. 
This abbey was founded by William the 
Lion, in 1178, and dedicated to Thomas à 
Becket. - The founder was buried here; but no 
remains of his tomb exiſt, nor of any other, 
except that of a monk, of the name of Alex- 
ander Nicol. - | 

The revenues were very large; aud the hoſ- 
pitality of the monks ſeems to have been ade- 
quate to them. They were frequently viſited by 
the king. John, the Engliſh monarch, was a 
patron of this abbey ; for, by charter, under the 
great ſcal, he granted it an exemption, a zelaniis 
e: conſuetudine, in every part of England, except 
London. Here, Robert Bruce conyened the 
| nobility 
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nobility of Scotland, and framed a ſpirited let- 
ter and remonſtrance to Pope John, in which 
the antiquity of the Scots, and their indepen- 
dence on England, were traced to the moſt 
diſtant period. It ſeems, this remonſtrance had 
great weight ; for, in the ſame year, the pope 
ſent a bull to Edward, to exhort him to make 
peace with the Scots, on the pretence, that the 
operations, againſt the infidels, might be pur- 
ſued without interruption. 

On their way towards Montroſe, they con- 
tinued to paſs through an, open country, pretty 
well planted, till they reached Lunan, where 
the incloſures commence. To the right, is the 
promontory, called Redhead, The thore, in this 
part, is bold, high, and rocky, and contains 
tome remarkable caves. 'The moſt fingular, is 
that called Geylit Pot, throngh which the travel- 
ler may take a ſubterraneous voyage, and emerge, 
at a diſtance from the ſea, amidſt corn fields. 

On the ſouth fide of Lunan Water, is Red- 
Caſtle, once a reſidence of Wilham the Lion. 
After croſſing that water, the country is di- 
vided into fields of a convenient fize; and a 
ſpirit of improvement is very perceptible. 

Reach the village of Ferryden; and, crofling 
the ſtraight, or entrance of the harbour, arrive 
at Montroſe, late in the evening. 

This town is partly ſeated on an iſthmus, 
partly on a peninſula, bounded on one fide by 
the German Ocean; on the. other by a large 
bay, called the Baſon, or back ſands. The 
bouſes are built on the eaſt fide of this baſon, 
which admits ſhips of confiderable burden. 


There is only one ſtreet of any extent, and this is 


terminated, at one end, by the town-houle, a 
hand ſome 
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handſome pile, with elegant apartments for the 
aſſemblies of the magiſtrates. | 

The population amounts to about fix thouſand, 
of various religious perſuaſions, who have their 
reſpeQive places of worſhip. Numbers of gen- 
teel families reſide here, as a place of agreeable 
retreat, and keep their carriages. 

The epiſcopal chapel is very neat; has a painted 
altar-piece, and a ſmall organ; and, to the honour 


of the religious moderation in this place, Preſ- 


byterians occaſionally attend it. It is chiefly,” 
ſays our author, in the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
that Preſbyterian bigotry reigns.” 

Montroſe has increaſed one third fince 1745. 
At that political era, there was not a ſingle ma- 
nufacture carried on here; but now there are 
ſeveral], particularly of ſail-cloth, coarſe linens, 
and thread, | 

The bleachery is very conſiderable ; it is the 
property of the town, and is not only uſed by 
manufacturers, but by private families, for drying 
their linen. The men,” obſerves our touriſt, 
« pride - themſelves much on the fineneſs of 
their linen, both for wearing and the table; 
and with great reaſon, as it is the effect of the 
{kill and induſtry of their ſpouſes, who fully 
emulate the character of the good wife, ſo ad- 
mirably deſcribed by the wiſeſt of men.“ | 

From fix hundred to a thouſand barrels of 
ſalmon are annually exported, befides what are 
ſold freſh, from three halfpence, to two-pence 
halfpenny per pound. The fiſhery commences 
in February and ends at Michaelmas. 

Large quantities of cod, turbot, and other 
white fiſh, are caught on the great ſand banks 
_ off this coaſt, In the time of Henry VIIL. 

| England 
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England was ſapplied with ſalted fiſh from this 
coalt : the Habberdyn, or Aberdeen fith, were 
an article in every great larder. 

Incredible numbers of lobſters are taken in 
this vicinity, of which, not leſs than ſixty or 
ſeventy thouſand are annually ſent to London, 
at the average price of two-pence halfpenny a 
piece. 

Several very beautiful ſpecies of agates are 
gathered beneath the cliffs, and ſent to the lapi- 
daries in London. 

There are ſcarcely any veſtiges of antiquity 
about this town, except a large mouut, called 
the Forthill. Boethius, however, relates, that 
it was a fortified place, a little before the bat- 


tle of Longcarty, when the Danes put the inha- 


bitants to the ſword, and levelled the walls, of 
which no traces remain. Mr. Pennant was ho- 
noured with the freedom of this town, like- 
wile; and handſomely entertained by the magiſ- 
trates. 


Leaving Montroſe, they croſſed the North | 


Eſk, and entered Merns, or Kincardineſhire. 
At the village of Laurence-kirk*, they flept; 
and, in the courſe of that afternoon's ride, were 
gratified by the viſible exertions made for the 
improvement of the country. Corn waves 
where, formerly, there was nothing but barren 
heath. 

Proceed through a fine rich bottom, called the 
Hollow of Merns, bounded. on one fide by the 
Grampian Hills, Croſs the water of Bervie, 


This place has ſince riſen to ſome conſequence, by the 
penerous attention of the late Lord Gardenſton, one of the 
moſt amiable chaacters that modern times have produced. 
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near the mouth of which lies the royal borough 
of Inner-bervie ; and, inclining towards a culti- 
vated ſhore, reach Stonehive, a ſmall town, but 
the head of the ſhire. It is ſeated at the foot 
of ſome high cliffs, and has a harbour, in which 
ſmall veſſels can enter, and lie in ſecurity. The 
manufactures are, ſail- cloth, Oſnaburghs, and 
knitted ſtockings, by which women can gain 4d. 
a day. | 

Viſit the ancient caftle of Dunnoter, built on 
a lofty and peninſulated rock, projecting into 
the ſea, and ſeparated from the main land by a 
vaſt natural chaſm. The entrance is lofty, 
through an arched gateway; and the area of 
the rock, on which the ruins of the caſtle 
ſand, is about an Engliſh acre and a quarter in 
extent. The ſides of the rock are precipitous ; 
and art has been called in, to increaſe the natural 
ſtrength of the place. 

Dunnoter was the property of the Keiths, 
Earls Mariſchals of Scotland, a powerful and 
martial race; but unfortunately involved in the 
rebellion of 1715, by which they loft their for- 
tune and title, and their country, the ſervices of 
one of the ableſt officers of the age, Field-mar- 
thal Keith. The caſtle was inhabited till the 
beginning of the preſent century. 

Having ſatisfied their curioſity here, they 
paid their reſpects to Robert Barclay, Eſq. of 
Urie*, a gentleman, to whoſe agricultural 1kill 
and exertions, his country 1s under fingular 
obligations. He has, more than once,” ſays 


Mr. Barclay's great grandfather was the author of the 


celebrated Apology for the Quakers, and was the firſt that 


reduced their religion to any ſyſtematic form. 
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Mr. Pennant, „ walked to London; and, by 
way of experiment, has gone eighty miles in a 
day.“ Surely, ſuch a man ought to be at the 
head of the Peripatetics! But he poſſeſſes qua- 
lities which entitle him to more reſpect; and it 
would be grateful to our feelings, did our limits 
permit, to do ſome juſtice to his various and be- 
neficial improvements. 

On the 3d of September, they travelled near 
the foot of the Grampian Hills, through a fine, 
open country, and halted, to refreſn, at the 
village of Fettercairn, in the vicinity of which, 
lived the infamous Finella, who artfully in- 
ſinuated herſelf into the favour of Kenneth III. 
and afterwards aſſaſſinated him. 

About two miles from this place, is an oblong 
cairn, of ſtupendous fize, probably ſepulchral. 
On one ſide is a large, long ſtone, which, moſt 
likely, was once erect. 

Croſs the North Eſk, at the bridge of Gan- 
nachie, a vaſt arch, caſt from rock to rock, and 
re-enter the ſhire of Angus, on whoſe borders 
ſtands the caftellated houſe of Edzef, once the 
ſeat of the Lindſays. Not ſixty years fince, 
the laird,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “ kept up the pa- 
rade of being attended to church by a band of 
armed men; but, having murdered Lord Spynie, 


his relation, he was obliged to fly; and the fa- 


mily reſidence was moved to Auch-mill, two 
miles higher up the Ek. 

After proceeding ſome way on black and 
heathy hills, they aſcend one, divided into two 
ſummits, the higher named the White, and the 
lower the Black Catter-thun.* They are both 


* Literally Campetown, 7 
Caledonian 
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Caledonian poſts; the firſt of uncommon ſtrength, 
from the ſituation and the concentric dykes and 
fofles, of which there are ſtill awple remains. 
The ſecond is nearly on a fimilar plan. 


Pofts of this nature are very common at the 


foot of the Grampian Hills; and were probably 
the places of retreat for the inhabitants, on hoſ- 
tile invaſions. Such faſtneſſes are alſo frequent 
in Wales. | 

Brechin was the next ſtage, a town conſiſting 
of one large and handſome ſtreet, and two tmaller 
ones. It ftands on the top and fide of a hill, 
waſhed by the South Eik, and ranks among the 
royal boroughs. Its trade is confined to ſome 
manufactures in coarſe linen, though the tide 
flows within two miles of the town. 

Brechin was a rich and ancient biſhopric; 
and the Culdees had a convent here. The ca- 
thedral is a Gothic pile, one hundred and fixty- 
fix feet long, and ſixty-one broad, partly ruin- 
ous, and partly appropriated as a pariſh church. 
The welt end of one of the aifles is entire; and 
the town is one hundred and twenty feet high, 
and makes a handſome appearance. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the aifle, ſtands one 
of thoſe fingular round towers, whoſe uſe has ſo 
long baffled antiquarian inveſtigation. ' They 
ſeem to haye been peculiar to North Britain and 
Ireland. 

This at Brechin is peculiarly elegant, Its en- 
tire height is one hundred and three fect, and its 
circumference without, about forty-eight. The 
walls, near the foundation, are more than ſeven 
feet in thickneſs, ſo that the inner diameter docs not 
exceed eight feet. The height, from the ground 
to the roof, is er feet, above which ſhoots an 

2 oRtagona! 
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oQagonal ſpire, in which are four windows 


placed alternately on the fides, reſting on the 
top of the tower; and, a little lower, are four - 


others, facing the four cardinal points. From 
ſome carvings and figures, this ftrature appears 
to have been erected in Chriſtian times; and, in 
our author's opinion, «ſuch buildings were pri- 
ſons for conltrained, or voluntary penitents, till 
the time of their purification was fulfilled. 

Of the caſtle of Brechin, built on an emi- 
nence to the ſouth of the town, not a veſtige is 


left. It underwent a long fiege in the year 


1303, when it was gallantly defended againft 


the Englith, under Edward III. James Earl of 


Panmure built a capital houſe, on the fite of 
the caſtle, in 1711; but, engaging in the re- 
bellion of 1715, did not long enjoy it. 

After being preſented with the freedom of 
Brechin, they reſumed their journey on the 
5th of September, and croſſed the South Eik, 
leaving, on the left, the ruined caſtle of Finch- 
aven, once the ſeat of the Lindeſays, earls of 
Crawford. Above it is a hill, evidently of vol- 
canic origin, the maſſes of ſtone, of which it is 
compoſed, being ſtrongly cemented by a ſemi- 
vitrified ſubſtance, or lava. | 

On both fides of the hill are found great 
quantities of burnt earth, which anſwers every 
purpoſe of Tarras, or Puzzolana. 

Below this bill lies Aberlemni, in the church- 
yard of which, and on the road fide, are to be 
ſeen ſome of the curious carved ſtones, ſuppoſed 
to be memorial of victories over the Danes, or 
other important events. Theſe, like the round 
towers, are local monuments; but are con- 


fined within a more narrow compaſs. They 
Vol. I. 2 
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| ſeem, indeed, to be limited to the eaſtern fide 
of Scotland. The greateſt is that near Forres, 
another ſtands near Benachie in Mar, and the 
next are thoſe of Aberlemai. 

The figures repreſent men on horſeback, an- 

els, animals, and a variety of fanciful charaQers ; 
10 that the whole is probably hieroglyphic. The 
croſs, however, viſible on ſome of them, indicates 
the era of chriſtianity. 

Proceeding towards Forfar, they pals a moor 
noted for a battle between the Picts and the 
Scots, in 831, in memory of which, a great cairn 
is erected near the ſpot of action. 

Forfar, the capital of the county, is a thriving 
place, and contains about two thoutand inhabi- 


tants, who are principally engaged in the manu- 
facture of linens. 


The caſtle, which ſtood on a ſmall hill near 
the town, has not even a fragment left; and 
the lake, which tradition ſays once ſurrounded 
this place, is very much reduced by draining, to 
which the fine marle, found at the botiow, 
. offered a temptation. 

Five miles from Forfar, ſtands the Caſtle of 
Glamis, which, while hiſtory, or poetry, and 
Shakeſpeare remain, will always excite atten- 
tion. The ancient pile, it ſeems, was of much 
greater extent than the modern. The ſpot 
where Malcolm II. fell by the hands of aſſaſſins, 
in a paſlage, is ſtill ſhewn to ſtrangers; and the 
more pleafi 7 ſcene, where the bards took their 
places, and ſung the heroiſm of their patron and 
his anceſtors, 

The moſt ſpacious rooms, as is cuſtomary in 
ald caſtles, are in the upper flories, and are 
2 with the taudry magnificence of the 
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middle of the laſt century, The habitable part 
is below ſtairs; and here are ſome good portraits. 

In the church-yard of Glamis, is a ſtone, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe at Aberlermni, called the Grave-ftone 
of Malcolm. The murderers of that prince, 
periſhed miſerably. The country being covered 


with ſnow, they loſt their road as they fled, got 


upon the lake of Forfar, the ice of which gave 
way, and they tunk, to riſe no more. 'The ſculp- 
ture on the ſtone ſeems to allude to the murder, 
and the fate of the conſpirators. : 
Near Glamis are two other ſtones, charged 
with rude ſculptures of men and animals. One 
ſeems to refer to Sueno, a Daniſh monarch ; the 


other is called Orland's ſtone, 


Denoon Caſtile, which lies about two miles 
from Glamis, is ſeated on a ſteep rock, and is 
almoſt inacceflible. On the north are two or 


three rows of terraces. The form is ſemicircular, 


and the area is encompaſſed with an enormous 


wall of ſtone and earth, twenty-ſeven feet high, 


and thirty thick. This fortreſs appears to be of 
the ſame nature with that at Catter-thun. 

At Belmont, the ſeat of the honourable Stuart 
Mackenzie, lord privy ſeal of Scotland, Mr, 
Pennant and his friends met with the moft ob- 
liging reception. The environs are fertile and 
much improved. Much flax is raiſed, many 
potatoes are planted, and artificial graſſes begin 
to be ſown. The only manufacture is that of 
coarſe brown linen. | 

« Belmont,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “ ſtands en- 
tirely on claſſic ground; for in its vicinity lay 


the laſt ſcene of the tragedy of Macbeth. In 


one place is ſhewn a tumulus, called Belly Duff, 
or rather the memorial of his fall. It is a verdant 
Z 2 mount, 
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mount, ſurrounded by two terraces, with a cro(s 
on the ſummit, now thaded by broad-leaved la- 
burnums, of great antiquity. The battle which 
began beneath the Caſtle of Dunſinane, might 
have ſpread as far as this place.” . 
In a field on the other ſide of the manſion, is 
a monument to the momory of the brave Seward, 
who fell by the hands of Macbeth. It conſiſts 
of an immenſe ſtone, twelve feet high above 
ground, and upwards of eighteen feet in girt, 


* weighing, according to computation, twenty tons. 


Near this is a ſmall tumulus, called Duffs- 
know! ; but the church-yard of. Meigle, in which 
pariſh Belmont ſtands, is till more rich than the 
environs in remarkable antiquities. There are 
ſeveral hieroglyphic columns, vulgarly called 
Queen Vanora's Grave-ſtones, the reputed wife 
of king Arthur. This is probably the ſame lady 
to whom the Welch give the name of Guinever, 
and to whoſe chaſtity neither bards nor hiſtori- 


ans do much credit. Tradition ſays, that after 


the defeat of her lover, ſhe was impriſoned in a 
fort on the hill of Barra, oppoſite to Meigle; and 
that, when ſhe died, ſhe was interred here. It is, 
however, inſinuated by ſome, that ſhe was torn 
to pieces by wild beaſts, to which the ſculpture 
ſeems to allude; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 
ſculpture gave origin to the tale. The ſtones 
that formed her grave, are reported to have 
been mortiſed into each other, in a triangular 
form: the holes and grooves ſtill appear, but they 
are now disjointed. 

On the 8th of September, they left Bel- 
mont, and paſs beneath the famous hill of Dun- 
finane, on whoſe ſummit ſtood the Caſtile of 
Macbeth, with a full view of Birnam 2 
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1 No place,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “could be better 
adapted tor the teat of a jealous tyrant : the fides 
are ſteep, and of the moſt difficult aſcent; and 
the ſummit commands a moſt extenſive view, in 
front and rear. Of this celebrated fortreſs, the 
only remains are a verdant area, of an oval form, 
fifiy-four yards by thirty, ſurrounded by two 
deep ditches.” 

This place was fortified with abundant labour, 
and its natural ftrength was heightened by the 


application of every art, which a tyrant could 


deviſe for his ſecurity. 

On the plain below are ſeveral other monuments 
of antiquity, chiefly ſepulchral. One tumulus, of 
a ſuperior ſize, and of a pyramidical form, is ſup- 
poſed to have been that from which Macbeth 
adminiſtered juſtice ; and in the beginniog of his 
reign, no prince ever ruled with more equity. 
He was the firſt of the Scottiſh- monarchs that 
formed a code of laws. 

Croſs the river Earn, near the houſe of Mon- 
crieff, and ſtop to reireſh at Abernethy, once 
the capital of the PiAtiſth kingdom, ſeated near 
the junction of the Earn and the Tay. 


The origin of the Pics has been much dif- 


puted; but there is every reaſon to imagine 
they were ſprung from the ancient aboriginal 
Caledonians, and that both the Picts and the 
Scots had the ſame common anceſtors. 

When the general name of Caledonians was 
loſt, the Pics, as they were called, obtained the 
eaſtern part of Scotland, and the Scots the 
weſtern. The former derived their name from 
their plundering diſpoſition, and in thoſe days, 
rather honour than infamy was annexed to ſuc- 
ceſsful marauders; the latter probably gained 
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their appellation from Scuite, a wanderer, in al- 
luſion to their modes of life. 

No ſooner were two rival powers eſtabliſhed 
in this part of the iſland, than wars aroſe be- 
tween them, which were carried on with various 
ſucceſs, till at laſt the Scots proved victorious, 


and put an end to the kingdom, and very name 
of the Picts. 


It does not appear that there are any remains 


of antiquity at Abernethy, that can juſtly be at- 
tributed to its ancient poſſeſſors. Inch-tuthel and 
many other places as veſtiges of the exiſtence of 
the Picts; and a faſtneſs on Mordun Hill, in 
this neighbourhood, may probably have been 
the citadel of Abernethy, or the refuge for the 
women and children in times of danger. 

A round tower, reſembling that of Brechin, 
is the principal curioſity of this town. Its 
height within is ſeventy two feet, and at preſent 
it ſupports a bell; but is uncovered, which: re- 
daces its height. The inner diameter is eight 
feet, and the walls decreaſe in thickneſs, as they 
Tiſe from the ground. 

Here St. Brigid, a virgin of Caithneſs, dedicat- 
ed berſelf to the ſervice of heaven, and reſolutely 
perſevered in the duties of a monaſtic life, with 
nine aſſociates, till the hour of her death, which 
happened in 513. So high was her reputation 
for ſanity, that the molt extravagant honours 
were paid to her memory: ſhe was reputed an 
oracle, had churches dedicated to her; and to 
ſwear by her divinity, was reckoned one of the 
moſt ſolemn oaths. A collegiate church was 
founded in honour of her relics; and the ſee 
was metropolitan, till, in 840, it was tranflated 
to St. Andrews, by Kenneth III. after his vic- 
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tory over the Picts. Abernethy declined in con- 
ſequence of this; being alienated from God and 
St. Brigid, to whom! it had been given by 
Nectanus, king of the Picts, till the day of judg- 
ment. 

Aſcending the Ochil Hills, they ſoon entered 
the ſhire of Fife, near the junction of which 
with Strathern, ſtands Mugdrum Croſs, an up- 


right pillar, charged with ſculptures much de- 


faced, but among which may ſtill be traced 
horſemen and animals, Near this was the 
croſs of the famous Macduff, thane of Fife, of 
Which nothing but the pedeſtal remains. On 
it were inſcribed certain macaronic verſes, pre- 
ſerved both by Sibbald and Gordon. It appears, 
from an interpretation of them by Mr. Cunning— 
ham, that they contained a grant from Malcolm 
Canmore, to the Earl of Fife, of ſeveral emolu- 
ments and privileges. 

Leaving the Ochil Hills, they reach Falkland, 
a royal borough, but of ſmall extent. Here 
ſtood one of the feats of the Macduffs, the 
potent earls of Fife. On the attainder of the 
ſeventeenth earl, in 1424, it reverted to the 
crown, when James V. ſeems to have been very 
partial to the ſpot, and evinced much tatte 


in improving it. Enough fti]]l remains to ſhew 


the former magnificence of Falkland Caſtle. 
Here David Duke of Rotheſay, ſon to Robert 
III. was cruelly flarved by his uncle, the Duke 
of Albany. For a time his life was preſerved by 
the piety of two women, one of whom fed him 
With oaten cakes, the other with her own milk, 
conveyed by means of a pipe; ' but being detect- 
ed, they were inhumauly put to death. 


Continuing 
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Continuing their journey along a plain, partly 
arable, partly heath, darkened with vaſt planta- 
tionsof Scotch pines, they came to Melvil, the ſeat 
of the Earl of Leven and Melvil, an elegant pile, 
deſigned by Sir William Bruce, and built in 
1092. The apartments are adorned with a few 
family paintings, and a full length of Guſtavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden. 

In the garden is a ſquare tower, one of the 
ſummer retreats of Cardinal Beaton, and near it 
is Cardan's Well, ſo called from the eminent 
phyſician of that name, who in 1552, was ſent 
for from Milan, to cure Hamilton Archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews, of an aſthma, which he effected; 
bat by caſting the nativity of his patient, is ſaid 
to have foretold his ignominious fate. The 
prelate was afterwards hanged on a live tree at 
Stirling, and the ſubſequent bitter couplet was 
compoled on the occaſion. 


Vive diu, felix arbor, ſempergue vireto, 
Frondibus, ut nobis talia poma feras. 


Beyond Melvil, the country is well cultivated 
and fenced with quickſet hedges. . Paſs the an- 
cient church of Darſie, which is built at the 
verge of an eminence over the river Eden, 'The 
tower 1s polygonal, terminating in a ſpire. Here 
is likewiſe a caſtellated houſe, once belonging to 
the ſee of St. Andrews. 

Paſſing a barren moor, enjoy very extenſive 
views, in which the Eden, the eſtuary of the 
Tay, and the great bay of St. Andrews, form 
principal features. Full in front, at the bottom 
of a long deſcent, appears the venerable city 
of St. Andrews, placed near the water's edge. 
Its towers and ſpires at a diſtance give it an air 


of 
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of magnificence, and raiſe the expectations of 
the traveller to a very high pitch. On entering 
the weſt port, a ſpacious well-built ſtreet appears, 


of vaſt length; but graſs covers the greateſt part 


of it, and the ſolitude excites the idea of a peſti- 
lence. Advancing farther, the towers and ſpires, 
which afforded ſuch an appearance of grandeur, 
on a nearer view, exhibit only the melancholy 
ruins of decay. © A foreigner,” ſays Mr. Pen- 
nant, “ignorant of the hiſtory of this country, 
would naturally enquire what calamity has this 
city undergone? has it been bombarded by a 
terocious enemy? has it felt, like Liſbon, the 


devaſtation of an earthquake? But with what 


horror muſt we reflect, that the deſtruction 
originated from the moge barbarous zeal of John 
Knox, who, by his declamations firſt inflamed, 
and then permitted a furious crowd, to over- 
throw edifices, dedicated to that very being, 
he pretended to honour by their ruin. The 
cathedral was the labour of one hundred and 
ſixty years, a building that did honour to the 
country; yet in June 1559, the Gothic reformer 
effected its demolition in a ſingle day.“ 

Legends inform us, that St. Andrews owes its 
origin to a fingular circumfiance. St. Regulus, or 
St. Rule, a Greek, was warned by a viſion to viſit 
Albion, and to take with him the arm-bone, 
three fingers, and three toes of St. Andrew. He 
ſet out with (ome companions in 370, and after 


being tofſed by tempeſts, was ſhipwrecked on 


the coaſt of Otholinia, in the territory of Her- 
guſtus, king of the Picts. His majeſty no ſooner 
heard of the arrival of the pious ſtrangers, and 
their precious relics, than he gave them the moſt 
hoſpitable reception ; and having Ia 
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St. Regulus with his own palace, built a church 
near it, which ſtill bears the name of that de- 
votee. 

Here Regulus eftabliſhed the firſt chriſtian 
prieſt of this country, called Culdees, either from 
cultores Dei, or from MKeledei, dwellers in cells. 
Theſe long profeſſed a pure religion, and with- 
flood the power of the popes; but David I. ſiding 
with his holineſs, they loſt the long-enjoyed 
authority of chufing their own biſhop, and the 
ſuperſtitious rites of popery were introduced. 

The cathedral was founded in 1101, by Biſhop 
Arnold; but it was many years before it attain- 
ed its fall magnificence. The length, from eaſt 
to weſt, was three hundred and ſeventy feet ; of 
the tranſept, three hundred and twenty-two; yet 
of this immenſe pile, Which was not completed 
till the fourteenth century, nothing now re- 
mains, but parts of the eaſt and weſt ends, and 
of the ſouth fide. It was made archiepiſcopal 
by Sixtus IV. at the interceſſion of James III. 

The chapel of St. Regulus adjoins to the eaſt, 
the nave of which exiſts, but the two fide aiſles 
are ruined, The arches of the doors and win- 
dows are round, and bear undoubted marks of 
antiquity, The tower 1s one hundred and three 
feet high, and forms an equilateral triangle. 

The priory was founded by Alexander I. in 
1122; and had ſeveral inferior monaſteries de- 
pendant on it, with vaſt revenues. Of this 
edifice, nothing remains, ſave the walls of the 
precinct, which ſhews its immenſe extent. Other 
religious buildings, which once decorated St. 
Andrews, are only known by name: the founda- 
tion of ſome can ſcarcely be pojnted out. 


Some 
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Some ruins of the caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen, on 
the eaſt ſide of the city, ſeated on a rock, over- 
hanging the ſea. 'The portal remains; and the 
window is ſhewn, from which it is pretended 
that the bigotted Cardinal Beaton glutted his 
eyes With the cruel martyrdom of George Wiſhart, 
who was burnt on a ſpot below. All ſects are 
ready to retaliate the charge of cruelty on each 
other; Beaton was ſufficiently deteſtable on other 
accounts; the meaſure of his crimes was filled; 
up cauſing the death of that pious man, and the 
patience of a martial age was worn out. 'The 
cardinal, intrenched behind power, and ſtrongly 
fortified in the caſtle, was ſurpriſed by only ſix- 
teen perſons, and was quickly diſpatched by 
their ſwords, crying out, as he expired, I am 
a prieſt | fie! fie! all is gone!” 

In the church of St. Nicholas, is a monument 
to the memory of Archbiſhop Sharp, a man 
whoſe life and death bore ſome reſemblance to 
thoſe of the cruel Beaton ; but Sharp died with the 
intrepidity of a hero, and the piety of a chriſtian, 
praying for his aſſaſſins, with his lateſt breath. 
On the tomb is repreſented the manner of his 
death: on the middle, the prelate is placed, 
kneeling, the mitre and crofier falling from 
him; au angel ſubſtitutes the crown of glory for 
the firſt, with the alluſive words, pro mitra. 
Above is a baſs relief of a falling charch, ſup- 
ported by the figure of the archbiſhop. 

In the church of St. Salvator is the beautiful 
tomb of Biſhop Kennedy, an honour to his name 
and his rank, who died in 1466. Within this 
monument, were diſcovered fix magnificent 
maces, which had been concealed there-m- trou- 
bleſome times, One was given to each of — 

other 
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other Scotch Univerſities, and thereſt arepreſerved 
here. «With theſe,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “are ſhewn 
ſome ſilver arrows, with” large ſilver plates affixed 
to them, charged with the arms and names of 
the noble youths, victors in the annual competi- 
tions in the generous art of archery, dropt only a 
few years ago; and golf is now the reigning 
game. 

St. Andrews was erected into a royal borough, 
by David I. in 1146, and its privileges were re- 
peatedly confirmed by ſucceſſive monarchs. The 
charter of Malcolm IV. is preſerved in the tol- 
booth: it is conched in few words, and occupies 
only a bit of parchment. Here too are kept, 
the filver keys of the city, which are formally 
delivered to the king, when he viſts this place; 
vor to a viQtorious enemy, in token of ſubmiſſion. 
Though it is impoſhble to aſcertain the an- 
cient population with any degree of preciſion, 
it is unqueſtionably much reduced in modern 
times. One criterion remains: it is known, that 
during the ſplendor of this city, between ſixty 
and ſeventy bakers were reſident here; and now 
nine or ten are ſufficient. The trade was alſo 
once very conſiderable, but is now dwindled 
away to the infigniticant manufaQures of golf 
balls, which employs ſeveral hands. Theſe balls 
are made by ſtuffing a large quantity of feathers 
into a leather cafe, by the help of an iron-rod 
with a wooden handle; and as the chief preſſure 
1s againſt the breaſt of the artift, the trade 1s 
frequently fatal to Vita, by ſuperinducing con- 
ro yang 

The Abeiemt abs celebrated Univerfity of 
St Andrews was — in 1411, by Biſhop 

Wardlaw. 
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Wardlaw. It once conſiſted of three colleges; 3 
St. Salvator's, St. Leonard's, and St. Mary's. 

The firſt is a haudſome building, confiſting 
of a quadrangle, one fide of which is formed 
by the church, and another by the library. St. 
Leonard's College is now united to it, from a de- 
ficiency of revenues. 

This univerſity is governed by a chancellor, 
elected by the two principals and the profeſſors. 
The office was originally veſted in the Arch- 
biſhops of St. Andrews; but is now conferred 
on ſome ditiinguiſhed nobleman. 

The next officer in rank, is the rector, to 
whote care is committed the privileges, difci- 
pline, and ſtatutes of the univerſity. The dif- 
fernt profeſlors are indefatigable in their atten- 
tion to the inſtrudtion and morals of the flu- 
dents; and this place, in the opinion of our 
author, poffeſſes tcveral peculiar advantages for 
the education of youth The air is pure and 
ſalubrious; and the fituation precludes them 
from all commerce with thc world, the haunt of 
diihpation. From the ſmallneſs of the ſociety, 
every ſtudent's character is perfectly known; and 
vice is checked, before it can rife to any exceſs. 

The ſtudents may be accommodated in the 
colleges, in private houſes, or in thoſe of the 
profcilors. The price in the colleges, is only 
Sl. for a ſeſſion of ſeven months: with the pro- 
feſſors it amounts from 101. to 25], a quarter, 

The whole number of ſtudents is about one 
hundred, and their badge 1s a red gown without 
ſleeves. - 

On the 12th of September, they left St. 
Andrew's, and after travelling ſome way over 
uncultivated hills and moors, with ſome collie- 

. A a xies, 
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ries, they deſcended into a track, rich in corn, 
and commanding a moſi extenſive and beautiful 
view of the Frith of Forth. The Bas Iſland and 
that of May were within the landicape. The 
latter once belonged to the Monks of Reading 
in Yorkſhire, and by the intercethon of Adrian, 
a holy man, who was buried here, the barren 
had the curſe of ſterility removed from them, 
from which circumſtance, it was the great reſort 
of female pilgrims. 

Reaching the ſhore of the fine bay of Largo, 
they continued their ride along its curvature, 
and met with the chearful and frequent ſuc- 
ceſſion of towns, farms, and villas. The countr 
is populous; and carries on a conſiderable trade 
in coal and ſalt. 

In a field not far from the village of Lundie *, 
are three vaſt, upright ſtones, the largeſt ſixteen 
feet high, and its ſolid contents two hundred and 
ſerenty. There are either fragments or veſtiges 
of three others; but it is impoſſible to gueſs at 
the form of their original diſpoſition, Near 
this ſpot, the Danes met with a conſiderable 
defeat from the Scots, under the conduct of 
Macbeth and Banquo. It is therefore probable 
that theſe ſtones are memorial of the victory. 
Fragments of human bones have been diſcovered, 
on digging near their bottoms. 

Having refreſhed at the town of Levin, they 
- many throngh the villages of Buckhaven, 

emys, and Eaſter Wemys. On an eminence, 
impending over the ſea, is the houſe of Wemys, 
the ſeat of the ancient family of that name; 


Na rendered illuſtrious, by giving the title of Baron to 


Lord Viſcount Duncan. 


and 
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and on the ſhores are found that beautiful plant, 
the ſea-bugloſs, whoſe fine glaucous colour, and 
red and blue flowers, enliven the beach in vari- 
ous parts of Scotland and the Hebrides. 

Paſs throngh a track of collieries, many of the 
beds of which have been on fire for above two 
centuries, and formerly ſmoke has been apparent 
in the day, and flame by night; but, of late 
years, the conflagration is only viſible by its 

zelting the ſnow that falls into the fiflures. 

This phenomenon has been noticed fince the 
middle of the ſixteenth century, and was once 
truly awful. 

A little farther lies Dyſart, a large, royal bo- 
rough, very populous; and beyond it Path-head, 
inhabited chicfly by check-weavers and nailers, 
who have been lately collected there. 

Adjoining is Eirkaldie, another royal borough, 
containing abcat one thouſand fix hundred in- 
kabitants. This, like moſt other maritime towns 
of Fife, depends on the coal and ſalt trade. The 
country is very populous, but leſs ſo when the 
fiſheries were more flouriſhing. 

In conſequence of the decline of this benefi- 
cial branch of commerce, numbers have removed 
to the ſonth-weſtern parts of the kingdom; but 
there is ſtill one claſs of men on this coaſt, and 
] believe,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © in moſt of the 
coal- counties of Scotland, to whom the power 80 
emigrating is denied. In this very ifland, 
this day, 1s to be found a remnant of R 
paralleled only in Poland and Rutlia: thouſands 
of our fellow-tubjects are at this time the pro- 
perty of their landlords, appurtenances to their 
ettates, and transferrable with them to any pur- 
chaſers. Multitudes of colliers and ſalters are 
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bound to the ſpot for life; and even ftrangers, 
who come to ſettle here, are ſubject to the tame 
cruel cuſtom, unleſs they ſtipulate to the con- 
trary.“ 

During a ſhort illneſs, which confined Mr. 
Pennant at Kirkaldie, he ſent his draughtſman 
to DoQtan, about four miles diſtant, to obtain a 
drawing of a remarkable column, about fix or 
ſeven feet high, mortiſed at the bottom into 
another. Rude figures of men on horſeback are 
ſtill to be traced on it; and it is ſaid to comme- 
morate a victory gained here over the Danes, in 
874, by Conſtantine II. 

On September 15th, they continued their jour- 
ney, and paſling the Grange, and Seafield Caſtle, 
a ſquare tower, near the ſhore, they reached 
Kinghorn, a ſmall borough town. The caſtle 
was once a royal reſidence. At this place is the 
ferry between the county of Fife and the port 
of Leith, a paſſage of ſeven miles. 

Oppoſite to Kinghorn, in tbe middle of the 
Firth, lies Inch Keith, an iſland about a mile in 
length, famous in hiſtory for ſeveral centuries. 
It is ſaid to derive its name from the gallant 
Keith, who ſignalized himſelf by his valour in 
1010. 

A little from Kinghorn is the precipice down 
which Alexander III. fell, and was killed, in 
1285, as he was riding in the duſk of the even- 
ing. A mile beyond this is Brunt Iſland, the 
beſt harbour on this part of the coaſt, and a 
place naturally firong, and once well defended 
by a caſtle. 

Farther on lies 8 a {mall town, where 
the Earl of Morton has a pleaſant ſeat. 

C Near 
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« Near Aberdour, ſays Mr. Pennant, „I had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing a moſt ſelect collection of 
pictures, made by Captain Stewart, It is in vain 
to attempt the deſcription of this elegant cabi- 
net, part of which the proprietor always carries 
about with him. His houſe is imall, and to get 
at his library, I aſcended a ladder.” 

Two or three miles. to the weſt lies Inch- 
colm, a ſmall iſland, near the ſhore, celebrated 
for its monaſtery, founded in 1123 by Alex- 
ander I. in conſequence of the hoſpitable re- 
ception he met with from a poor hermit, when 
he was driven by a ſtorm to this iſland. This 
building was very conſiderable; the tower of the 
church, and the ruins of various appendages are 
flill to be ſeen. During the reign of Edward 
III. this place did not eſcape a facriles10us vio- 
lation; but a ſtorm overtook the plunderers, and 
many of them periſhed in the deep. 

Leaving this place, they viſited Dunibriſſel, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Murray, the ſcene of the 
cruel] murder of the handſome earl, with whom 
Anne of Denmark was ſuppoſed to be enamour- 
ed; and his fate is aſeribed to the conſequent 
jealouſy of her ſpouſe. 

Ride through the borough of Iuverkeithing, 
formerly a royal ſeat; and ſaw in this vicinity 
the headland of St. Margaret, where the queen 
ot Malcolm III. landed in 1068, after the Nor- 
man invaſion. This is alſo called Queen's Ferry; 
and the village on this fide obtains the name of 
North Ferry. 

From Kinghorn to this place, the Frith gra- 
dually contracts itſelf; but here, by the jutting 
ont of the north ſhore, it forms a ſtraight, only 
two milcs in breadth, while beyond it as fud- 

Aa 3 denly 
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denly opens into a large and huge expanſe. 
About midway in this ſtraight lies Inch- garvie, 
with the ruins of a fort, from which the eye is 
delighted with the circumambient views. 

The whole peninſula of Fife is extremely po- 
pulous, fertile in the ſoil, and happy in its 
mines and minerals. The number of towns is, 
perhaps, unequalled in any fimilar extent of 
coaſt; for the whole ſhore, from Crail to Culroſs, 
about forty Engliſh miles, is one continued chain 
of towns and villages. | Gt 

After paſſing Queen's Ferry, they approached 
Dunfermline, about four miles from the Frith; 
prettily fituated on a rifing ground, and a well- 
cultivated, incloſed country. No river waſhes 
this town; but a ſmall ſtream is conducted 
through the ſtreets for economic uſes, the water 
of which afterwards joins a rivutet, that ſerves 
to turn five mills. 

Dunfermline is very populous, containing be- 
tween five and fix thouſand inhabitants, who 
carry on various manufactures, particularly of 
damaſks, diapers, checks, and ticking, in which 
branches near a thouſand looms are employed. 

Iron-ftone abounds in this neighbourhood, and 
there are collieries at the very entrance of the 
town, of the moſt excellent quality. 

The tolbooth is a fingular, modern edifice, 
with a flender, ſquare tower, very lofty, and 
copped with a conic roof, Mr. Chalmers, who 
has an eſtate adjoining to the town, has made a 
curious work, at a vaſt expence, over a glen, to 
form a communication between them. 

At different periods, the Scottiſh monarchs, 
from remote times, haye reſided here, and ſome 
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remains of a caſtle and palace are ſtill to be 
traced. 

A magnificent abbey was begun by Malcolm 
Canmore, and finiſhed by Alexander I. As if 
this country could not have produced uſeleſs 
monks, thirteen were imported from Canter- 
bury, in the reign of David I. At the time of the 
diſſolution, theſe religious amounted to twenty- 
fix, and their revenues were very conſiderable. 

The exiſting ruins of this pile ſhew its for- 
mer ſplendor. The window of the room, near 
the gateway, called Frater-hall, is eminently 
beautiful. Adjoining is the abbot's houſe. Ed- 
ward I. in 1303, burnt down the whole abbey, 
except the church and cells, on pretence that it 
afforded a retreat to his enemies. Part of the 
church is ftill uſed. Several of the Scottiſh 
kings lie here, under flat ſtones, nine feet long. 
When Jona ceaſed to be the cemetery of royal 
duſt, Dunfermline for a time received this ho- 
nour, 

On leaving this place, a tumulus was pointed 
out to them, planted with trees, called the Peni- 
tent Mount, from a vulgar notion that it was 
formed by ſacks full of ſand, brought thither by 
the trail, as a penance for their fins. 

Near the ſhore, they obſerved the immenſe 
lime-kilns belonging to the Earl of Elgin, placed 
amidſt inexhauſtible beds of lime-ftones, and 
near immenſe ſeams of coal. About 12,0001. 
were expended on this uſeful projet; but the 
profits are likely to aftord an ample remunera- 
tion to the noble and patriotic undertaker. 

Oppoſite the lime-kilns ſtands Blackneſs Caſtle, 
on a rock projecting into the Frith, once a place 
of great importance in preſerving a communica- 

tion 
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tion between Edinburgh and Stirling. It is a 
large pile, defended by towers, and is now gar- 
riſoned by a few invalids. 

After riding a few miles farther, they reach 
Culroſs, a ſmall town, remarkable for a mag- 
nificent houſe, built about the year 1590, by 
by Edward Lord Kinloſs. Some remains of the 
Ciſtertian abbey, founded here by Malcolm Earl 
of Fife, are fill to be ſeen. 

Soon after they entered the little ſhire of 
Clackmannan, which, with that of Kinroſs, 
alternately elects a member of parliament. The 
town of Clackmannan is pleaſantly fituated on 
a bill, on the ſummit of which is a cafile, the 
great tower of which 1s called after the name of 
Robert Bruce, and here his great ſword and 
caſque are ftill preſerved. The hill is prettily 
wooded, and together with the tower, forms a 
pictureſque object. 

Crofling the little river Devan, they ſoon 
reached the town of Alloa, remarkable for its 
coal trade, as it exports above forty thouſand tons 
CY The town and pariſh are very popu- 

ons 

Here they were politely entertained by Mr. 
Erikine, repreſentative of the Earl of Mar, who 
lives in the caftle, now modernized. The gar- 
dens are laid out in the old ſtyle, but are very 
extenſive. In the houſe are ſome good por- 
traits, particularly one of the celebrated Lucy 
Counteſs of Bedford, painted by Cornelius Janſen, 
and a remarkable half length of Mary Stuart, 
on copper. 

Beyond Alloa, the Ochil Hills begin to ap- 
proach very near to the Forth, between which 
is a narrow track, well cultivated and well 

wooded. 
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wooded, In theſe hills were found, in the 
preſent century, ſome native ſilver and cobalt 
ore. 

Vifit Cambus Kana of which reforma- 
tion left nothing but a vaſt ſquare tower and an 
arched door-way. This bouſe was founded by 
David I. in 1147, for canons regular of St. Au- 
guſtine. 

After a ſhort ride, reach the bridge of Stir- 
ling*, and entered the town, which contains 
about four thouſand inhabitants. The great. 
ſtreet is broad, and in it ſtands the tolbooth, in 
which is kept the ſtandard for the liquid mea- 
ſures of Scotland. 

The caſtle is of great antiquity and ſtrength, 
and has undergone many revolutions. One of 
the fineſt ſeats, belonging to the nobility, was 
that of the Earl of Mar, begun by the regent, 
but never finiſhed. It is ſaid to have been 
built from the ruins of Cambus Kenneth, which, 
drawing on him the charge of ſacrilege, he 


cauſed theſe words, yet extant, to be engraved 
over the gate : 


FSSPY. SPEIK. FUR TH. 1 CAIR. NOTHTe 
CONSIDIR WEIL. 1 CAIR, NOTHT-. 


Near the caftle are Edmonſton's Walks, cut 
through a little wood in. the vaſt ſteep. Be- 
neath, on the flat, are to be ſeen the veſtiges of 
the gardens, belonging to the palace, called the 
King's Knot. 

Above theſe walks 1s the Ladies' Hill, where 
the fair ſat, to behold their faithful knights 


* Our author viſited this town in his firſt tour, to which 
we refer for ſome farther particulars. 
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exert their ſkill and dexterity in tilts and tour- 
naments, performed in a hollow below. 

Stirling is ſo much connected with the me- 
morable occurrences in Scotch and Englith hiſ- 
tory, that to give an account of all the viciſſi- 
tudes '1t has undergone, would be to copy part 
of the annals of both nations. 

Paſs through the ſmall town of St. Ninian 
and the village of Bannockbourne; and, aſ- 
cending a hill, ſee the relics of Torwood, il- 
luſtrious for having ſheltered Wallace, after the 
fatal battle of Faikirk. Some remains of an 
oak, under which the hero is faid to have re- 
poſed, are ſtil] pointed ont with veneration. 

At ſome diſtance from this, leave, in a val- 
ley, on the left, the two mounts, called Dani- 
pace, on the north bank of the Carron. One is 
perfectly round, and about fifty feet high: the 
other is of an irregular form, and compoſed of 
' gravel. It is probable, both were ſepulchral 
monuments. To the north-eaſt of theſe, on 
the ſame fide of the river, ſtood that celebrated 
and lamented antiquity, Arthur's Oven. 

Night cloſing in, before they proceeded ſo 
far, out author could not perſonally viſit ſome 
antiquities in this vicinity, among the reſt, the 
ſite of Camelon, a Roman town, the ſtreets and 
walls of which were perceptible in the time of 
Buchanan ; but now not a veltige i is left to at- 
tract the curious. 

It. is ſaid, the ſea once flowed up to this 
town ; and that fragments of anchors have been 
found near it. Buchanan ſuppoles it to have 
been the Caer-guidi of the venerable Bede; but, 
according to his deſcription, it 1 hare been 
a fortreſs on Inch econ | Me 
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Lie at Falkirk, a large, ill- Lnilt town, noted 
for its fairs for black cattle. 

Carron Wharf lies upon the river of the ſame 
name, which, a few miles below, falls into the 
Frith. The canal, between this firth and that 
of the Clyde, begins on the ſouth fide of the 
mouth of the Carron : its courſe is more than 
thirty miles. 

Near Callendar Houfe, at a ſmall diſtance 
eaſtward of Falkirk, are large remains of An- 
toninus's Wall; or, as it is vulgarly called, Gra- 
ham's Dyke; a vaſt work, effected by Lollius 
Urbicus, governor of Britain, in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, as appears by inſcriptions. 

Continuing their journey, over a naked and 
barren country, they croſſed the water of Avon, 
and ſoon after had a charming view of the 
town, caſtle, and lake, of Linlithgow. 

This town contains three or four thouſand 
ſouls; and carries on a confiderable trade in 
drefling of white leather, flax, and wool-combing. 
The caſtle was founded by Edward I. who re- 
fided in it during one winter. It was afterwards 
taken and demoliſhed; but rebuilt with ſupe- 
rior magnificence. At preſent it is a ſtately 
edifice, of a ſquare form, finely ſeated above 
the lake. James V. and VI. contributed much 
to its embelliſhment, Over an outward gate, 
are the four orders of knighthood, which the 
former wore ; the garter, thiftle, Holy Ghoſt, 
and golden fleece. Within the caſtle is a hand- 
tome ſquare, 

Here the unfortunate Mary Stuart firſt ſaw 
the light. Her father, James V. then dying, 
when he heard a a was born, with a 

prophetic 
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prophetic ſpirit, ſaid, “ the kingdom came with 


a laſs, and will be loſt with one.” 

The church is externally handſome, but is 
diſgraced by a ruinous floor. I was ſhewu 
the place,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “ remarkable for 
the perſonated apparition that appeared to James 
IV. while meditating the fatal expedition into 
England; and which,” as Lindſay relates,“ as 
ſoon as it had delivered its meſſage, vaniſhed 
like a blink of the ſun, or a whip of a whirl- 
wind.” 

In one of the fireets is ſhewn the gallery from 
which Hamilton, of Bothwel-haugh, in 1570, 
ſhot the regent Murray. This man was intti- 
gated by love, as well as revenge, to the perpe- 
tration of this deed. His wife had been turned 
naked into the fields at night, and, before nzorn- 
ing, became furiouily mad. Having effectuated 
his purpoſe, he fled to France, where, being 
ſolicited to deftroy the admiral Coligne, he in- 
dignantly replied, © That, notwithſtanding his 
injured affection compelled him to commit one 
murder, nothing ſhould induce him to proſtitute 
his ſword in a baſe aflailination.” 

Proceeding along Strathbrock, watered by the 
Almond, they reached Kirkliſton Bridge, and 
ſoon after entered Edinburghthire. | 

On the eaſtern bank of the influx of the Al- 
mond into the Frith, ſtands Crammond, once a 
Roman ftation and port, and the centre of ſeve- 
ral roads. Many medals, inſcriptions, and other 
antiquities, have been diſcovered here. 

On the right of the road are ſome rude fu- 
neral ſtones; and on one of them, called Cat- 
Kean, is this inſcription : 

IN HOC TUMULO JACET VETA r. VICTI, 
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Viſit Corſterphine, a collegiate church, in 
which are two monuments of the Forrefters, an- 
cient proprietors of the place; and, croſſing the 
Water of Leith, at Coltſbridge, ſoon arrive at 
Edinburgh. 

As this city has already been noticed by our 
author in his former tour, and will be men- 
tioned by ſucceeding travellers, we omit his ad- 
ditional remarks on this ſecond viſit. 

On the 21ſt of September, they made an ex- 
curfion to Hawthornden, the ſeat of the cele- 
brated hiſtorian and poet, Drummond, about 
ſeven miles from Edinburgh. The houſe and 
a ruined caſtelet, are built on a vaſt precipice, 
beneath which the North Eſk winds. In the- 
front of the rock, juſt beneath the houſe, is cut 
a flight of twenty-ſeven ſteps ; and in the way is a 
gap, over which is thrown a bridge of boards. 

Theſe ſteps lead to the entrance of the noted 
caves, which have been hollowed out of the 
rock with infinite labour. The deſcent, into 
the great chambers, is by eight ſteps; but, on 
the firſt entrance, on the right and left, are 
two rooms, or rather galleries. The grand apart- 
ment faces the door, and is ninety-one feet long 
and fix feet high. The width, at firſt, is twelve 
feet, but afterwards contracts to five feet eight 
inches. In a receſs of the broader part, is a 
well, and above is cut a funnel, which pierces 
the roof to the day. Near the end of this apart- 
ment is a diverticle, which leads to another gal- 
lery, twenty-three feet by five. 

Theſe excavatious are ſuppoſed to have been 
the works of the Picts; but, in the opinion of 
our author, they were rather deſigned for an 
aſylum, to the neighbouring inhabitants, in trou- 
Vol. I. 2 dleſome 
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bleſome times. It appears, from Major, that 
the brave, Alexander Ramſay, in 1341, made 
theſe caves his reſidence for a conſiderable time ; 
and that all the gallant youth of Scotland re- 
ſorted to him, to learn the art of war; and from 
hence he made excurſions to the Englith borders. 

Having croſſed the river, and clambered up a 
ſtcep bill, they reached the Chapel of Roſlyn, a 
curious piece of Gothic architecture, fixty-nine 
feet long and thirty-four broad, and highly or- 
namented. It was founded, in 1446, by Wil- 
liam St. Clare, prince of Orkney, and had the 
good fortune to eſcape the barbariſm of Knox's 
manual reformers. The eminent beauty, in- 
deed, of this venerable pile is ſufficient to ſave 
it trom the moſt determined enemies to religious 
ſplendor. 

In a,deep glen, far below, amidſt woody emi- 
nences, are the ruins of Roſlyn Caſtle, ſeated on 
a peninſulated rock, accethble by a bridge of 
ſtupendous height. This was once the teat of 
the Sinclairs, one of whom was Oliver, the un- 
fortunate favourite of James V. and the inno- 
cent cauſe of the loſs of the battle of Solway 
Moſs, from the ſtubborn pride of the Scotch 
nobility, which would not bend to his command, 


This man lived in poverty to give an imprethve 


leſſon of the uncertainty of favour to the worth- 
leſs Arran, minion to James VI. before whom 
he appeared in his forlorn ſtate, repeating only 


| theſe words: © I am Oliver Sinclair.” 


Before Mr. Pennant left Edinburgh, he viſit- 
ed Mr. Braidwood's academy, for the education 
of the deaf and dumb, and gives the warmeſt 
teſtimony of applauſe to the ſkill of the teacher, 
and the proficiency of bis pupils. When 1 

a entered 
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entered the room,” ſaid he, „ I found myſelf 
ſurrounded by a number of human forms, fo 
ſtrangely circumſtanced, that I felt environed 
by another ſort of beings. I was toon relieved, 
however, by being introduced to a mott angelic 
young creature, about the age of thirteen. She 
honoured me with her new-acquired converſa- 
tion; but I may truly ſay, that I could ſcarcely 
bear the power of her piercing eyes: the looked 
me through and through. She ſoon ſatisfied me 
the was an apt ſcholar: the readily apprehended 
all I ſaid, and returned me anſwers with the ut- 
moſt facility : the read, ſhe wrote well; and her 
reading was not by rote, as the conld clothe 
the ſame thoughts in a new ſet of words, nor 
varied from the original ſenſe. 

« I left Mr. Braiawood and his pupils,“ con- 
tinues he, “ with the moſt pleafing reflections 
on the utility of his art, and the merit of his 
labours; who, after receiving under his care, a 
being that ſeemed merely endowed with the hu- 
man form, could produce the latent divina partie 
cla auræ, and reſtore a child to its glad parents, 
with a capacity of exerting its rational powers, 
by expretlive ſounds of duty, love, and affection.” 

The lord provoſt of Edinburgh having hand- 
ſom+ly entertained Mr. Pennant after the free- 
dom of the city had been conterred on him, he 
ſet out, with his friends, from this place, on. 
the 26th of September; and, paſting through 
Dalkeith, ſpent a day with the poſſeſſor of Cran- 
flon Caſtle, and in viſiting the caſtles of Crich- 
on and Borthwick, in the vicinity. 

Crichton Caſtle is feated on the edge of a 
bank, above a verdant glen, and was ouce the 
feat of the chancellor of that name. It was le- 
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velled to the ground by William Earl of Dou- 
glas; but afterwards rebuilt. with mare magni- 
ficence than before. The front of one the courts 
is ſtill very handſome, ornamented with dia- 
mond-ſhaped facets, and the caſes of ſome of 
the windows are charged with roicttes and 
other decorations. 

The dungeon, called the Mas-more, has a 
narrow mouth, but is deep; and tradition ſays, 
that a perſon of ſome rank was once lodged 
here, for preſuming to paſs the caſtle, without 
paying his reſpects to the owner. 

Borthwick Cattle ftands about a mile diftant, 
on a know], in the centre of a charming vale. 
It conſiſts of a vaſt ſquare tower, ninety fect 
high, furniſhed with baſtions. Some of the 
apartments are very ſpacious, and evince the 
ſtyle in which the Borthwick family once lived. 

Next day, after enjoying ſome pictureſque 
views of the Forth and the adjacent country, 
from Soutry Hill, they traverſed a tedious, dreary 
moor, and then enter Lauderdale, a long, nar- 
row bottom, fertile in corn. 

The little town of Lauder was the ſcene of 
an act of ariſtocratic pride in the reign of James 
III. This infatuated monarch had created Co- 
chran, a maſon, earl of Mar, who, together 
with Hornil}l, a taylor; Leonard, a tmith; Ro- 
gers, a muſician; and Torffan, a ſencing-malſter, 
directed ail his councils. 'The nobility being 
ſummoned to attend here, to repel a foreign in- 
vaſion, aſſembled in the church, to concert the 
means of their deliverance from ſuch wretched 
councils. Cochran, in all the pomp of royal 
favour, attended by a band of warriors, knocked 
at the door, to demand the cauſe of their aſ- 

ſembly. 
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ſembly. But he was not allowed to carry back 
intelligence to his maſter : he was ſeized, with 
his brother counſellors, and hanged, over a 
bridge, in fight of the king and his whole army. 

Near this town fiands Thirlftane Catile, the 
ſeat of the Earl of Lauderdale, a fingularly-built 
old pile. The infide is heavy, and contains little 
worth notice, ſave the portrait, by Lely, of the 
noted Duke of Lauderdale, one of the cabal in the 
reign of Charles II. 

Making a diverſion from the great road, they 
paid a viht to the proprietor of Gala, who treated 
them with perfect civility. This place ſtands 
in Selkirk, or the foreſt of Ettrick, a track which 
the Scottith princes formerly reterved to them- 
ſelves, for the indulgence of the chace, and 
where they had ſmall houſes for the reception of 
their train. 

This country now maintains a number of ſheep, 
the principal wealth of the farmer; but ſo poor 
is the ſoil, that an acre of land is barely futticient 
for the ſupport of a fingle ſheep. Hence a 
farm, of this kind, of fifteen hundred acres, 1s 
ſometimes let for 801, The Dorſet theep bave 
been introduced here; but in two or three years, 
they are ſaid to loſe their prolific nature. 

About a mile from a village called Gala, 
Shields, are ftriking veftiges of the great ditch, 
called the Catrail, twenty-five feet- wide, and 
bounded, on each fide, by a vaſt rampart. It 
has been traced twenty-two miles, and, proba- 
bly reached from ſea to ſea. On ſeveral parts 
of its courſe are ſtrong, round forts, defended by 
ditches and ramparts, of great firength. Who 
were the workmen, or what was the preciſe ob- 

ject of their labours, cannot now be aicertained. 
B b 3 Continuing 
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Continuing their journey, near the junction 
of the Gala and the Tweed, they entered Rox- 
burghthire, an open, corn country, but better 
adapted for ſheep walks. 

Crotling the Tweed, they paſs by Darnwick, 
and, ſoon after, by Skirmith Hill, noted for a 
fray between the Earl of Angus and the family 
of Scot, in 1520. 

Not far from this lie the elegant remains of 
the Abbey of Melros, founded In 1136, by David 
I. for Ciſtertian monks. 

Nothing is left of the abbey, except a part 
of the cloifter walls, finely carved; but the 
ruins of the church are of ſingular beauty, and 
part is ſtill uſed as a place for divine worſhip. 
Some unconth lines, on the walls, record the 
architect, John Murdo, who appears to have 
been diſtinguiſhed in his day, and well deſerves 
to be remembered. | 

The ſouth fide of this fabric and the eaſt 
window are elegant beyond deſcription. The 
cluſtered pillars, the lofty windows, and the 
light, but ſtrong, tracery are of unrivalled 
beauty. The exterior is correſponding to the 
ſplendor of the reft: the tpires, or pinnacles, 
that graced the roof, the brackets and niches, 
were originally adorned with ſtatues; but what- 
ever the fury of Knox's diſciples ſpared, the 
ſtupid zeal of covenanting bigots deſtroyed in 
1049. 

The weſt-end of the church, which remains 
ſtanding, is divided into tve chapels, once pro- 
bably belonging to private families of diſtinc- 
tion; for beſides Alexander II. who lay below 
the great altar, the Douglaſes, and other potent 
tamilies, were interred here. 
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The ſituation of Melros is remarkably plea- 
ſant. Near it, flows the Tweed, and above it 
riſes Eldon Hill, with its three heads, one of 
which is the ſite of a Roman camp. The vener- 
able ruins juſt ſoar above the ſurrounding trees, 
and invite to a cloſer examination, which they 
amply recompenſe. 

Proceed to Old Melros, now reduced to a2 
ſingle houſe, ſtanding on a lofty promontory, 
peninſulated by the Tweed, and commanding 
a moſt delightful proſpect. This was the ſite 
of the ancient Abbey of Culdees, mentioned 
by Bede, and was celebrated for the auſterities 
of Dricthelmus. This viſionary is ſaid to have 
been reſtored to life, atter being dead a whole 
night, during which ſpace he paſſed through 
purgatory and hell, had a ſight of the beatific 
viſion, and reached near the confines of heaven, 
before his ſoul was recalled to earth. His ange- 
lic guide adinoniſhed him of the efficacy of 
prayer, alms, faſting and matles; circumſtances 
well calculated to imprels the ignorant with re- 
ſpect for the order to which he belonged. 

Croſſing the Tweed at Dryburgh boat, they 
viſited the remains of Dryburgh Abbey, founded 
by the conſtable of Scotland, in the reign of . 
David I. There are very few relics of the church, 
but much of the convent, the refectory and 
other offices remain, with part of the cloiſter 
walls. This pile appears to have been not in- 
elegant; but it is by no means comparable 
to Melros. The praprietor is the Earl of Buchan. 

Continuing their ride through a finely varied 
country, full of corn, in fight of the Tweed, 


* hole banks are delightfully wooded, they paſſed 
a round 
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a round tower, called Little Den, once a border- 
houſe of the Kers. 

Leaving Rutherford, they ſoon after ſaw a 
ſmall Roman camp on a high cliff, with an ex- 
ploratory mount; and proceeding through a pic- 
tureſque country, the woods and houſe "of Fleu- 
rus opened to their view. This is the teat of 
the Duke of Roxburgh. 

The ancient caftle of Roxburgh next attracted 
their notice. It ſtands on a vaſt and lofty know], 
of an oblong form, ſuddenly r:ifing out of the 
plain, near the junction of the Tweed and the 
Teviot. From it's maſly fragments and out- 
works, it appears to have been extremely ſtrong. 
A town once ſtood at the foot of the fortrets, 
which was deſtroyed by James II. when he un- 
dertook the ſiege of this place; and, probably, it 
was never rebuilt. Here that monarch was 
killed, by the accidental burſting of one of his 
own cannons. A large holly marks the fatal 
ſpot. 

A train of misfortunes, which we cannot re- 
frain from enumerating, ſeems to have attended 
the name and family of Stuart. The firſt James 
fell by the hands of aſſaſſins, at Perth; this place 
proved the deſtruction of the ſecond; the third 


was murdered by his rebellious ſubjects; the 


fourth loſt his life in the battle of Flodden Field; 
and the fifth died of a broken heart, after the de- 
feat at Solway. Through almoſt every ſcene of 
his daughter Mary's life, the dark ſhades of ad- 
verſity ran. Her ſon, James VI. was more for- 
tunate; but as if fate had not been tired with 
perſecuting his race, its fury was reſumed on his 


ſucceſſor, Charles, whoſe ſon too experienced a 


long ſerics of misfortunes ; and his brother, the 
bigotted 
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bigotted James II. ſuffered the puniſhment of 
his infatuation, and tranſmitted to his offspring 
_ exile, and excluſion from royalty. 


Fording the Teviot, they had a charming view 


of Kelſo, ſeated near the union of the Tweed 
and that river. The ancient church, the bridge, 
and a pretty modern manſion are conſpicuous 
objects. The town itſelf is neat, and contains 
about two thouſand ſeven hundred ſouls. The 
corn- market is very conſiderable. 


The abbey here was a vaſt pile, and its remains 


are venerably magnificent. The environs of 
Kelſo are very fertile, varied, and incloſed with 
hedges. No place can boaſt more Juxuriant 
views, Agriculture ſeems to flouriſh in the vi- 


cinity ; and much wheat is produced here, and 


exported. 


Our author laments that he did not arrive a 


week earlier, to witneſs the horſe races, which 
have been eftabliſhed here on the beautiful baſis 
of benevolence, and with the laudable view of 
conciliating two nations, formerly rivals; but 
now happily one. The ſtewards are ſelected from 
the Scotch and Englith ; a Douglas and a Percy, 
ſays Mr. Pennant, may be now ſeen hand in hand, 
What a pleaſing contraſt to former times ! 

On the 28th of September, they found them- 
ſelves at the extremity of the kingdom. On this 
occaſion, our touriſt. diſplays his uſual amiability. 
4 look back,” ſays he, © to the north, and with a 
grateful mind acknowledge every benefit I re- 
ceived, from the remoteſt of the Hebrides to the 
preſent ſpot; whether I think of the hoſpitality 
of the rich, or the efforts of blameleſs poverty, 
ſtraining every nerve to accommodate me, amidſt 
2 hills and ungenial ſkies. The little RO 

ents 
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dents of diet or of lodgings affect me not: I look 
farther than the mere difterence of living or cui- 
toms—to the good and benevolent heart, which 
foftens every hardſhip, and converts to delica- 
cies the groſſeſt fare 

Croſſing the little rill, called Ridingburn, they 
entered Northumberland, and noticed Wark 
Caftle, of which ſome fragments remain. Leave 
behind them Coldfiream, on the north bank of 
the Tweed, and prdceed through an open coun- 
try, deſtitute of plantations, and miſerably depo— 
pulated, from the inhumanity and impolicy of 
turning ſeveral ſmall farms into one extenſive 
theep walk. We join Mr. Pennant in execrat- 
ing thoſe who, from whatever motive, can de- 
ſtroy the comforts of the poor, and weaken the 
firength of their country, by ſanctioning mono- 
polies of land. May ſuch characters be deteſted 
on earth! Charity forbids us to go farther. 

Purſuing their journey, they obſerved on the 


right ſeveral regular terraces cut on the face of a. 


hill. Such works of art are not uncommon in 
theſe parts, and likewiſe in Scotland ; but anti- 
guaries are not agreed as to their original pur- 
poles. 

Reach the village of Palinſburne, and were hoſ- 
pitably entertained by a gentleman in the vici- 
nity. Viſited Flodden Hill, where the Scots 
received a memorable defeat, and loſt their king, 
in 1313. So general was the havoc of the nobi- 
lity, that ſcarcely a great houſe in Scotland was 
exempted from cauſe tor mourning. 

October 16, paſling near Ford Caſtle, they 
croffed a plain five miles in extent, on one part 
of which is a circular encampment, with a ſingle 
foſs and dyke, On the right of Milletield is 
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Copeland Caſtle, a ſquare tower, once the ſeat of 
the Wallaces; and a little farther they croſſed 
the Glen, a ſmall river, in which numbers of the 
Northumbrians were baptiſed, after their conver- 
ſion by Paulinus. 

Ride through the ſmall town of Wooler, where 
they obſerved ſeveral of the peaſants with bon- 
nets, the laſt remains of the Engliſh dreſs, in 


the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. The coun- 


try exhibited a mixture of corn land and ſheep 
walks. On the weſt appeared the Cheviot Hills, 
ſmooth and verdant, among which is laid the 
ſcene. of the beautiful ballad of Chevy Chace. 

Quit the road, and pay a viſit to Chillingham 
Caltle, the ſeat of the Earl of Tankerville, a 
large building, of the era of James I. It con- 
tains a number of portraits; and in the hall is a 
drawing of a toad, found in the centre of the 
ſtone on which it is painted. 

Travel over a dreary country, chiefly an open 
ſheep walk ; and croſſing the Till, fee on Hegely 
Mics the oQtagonal ſhaft of Percy's Croſs, charged 
with the arms of the family, creſcents, and pikes. 
This was erected in memory of Sir Ralph Percy, 
who was ſlain here, in 1463, in a battle between 
the partiſans of the houſe of Lancaſter and Lord 
Montacule. 

Near this croſs enter on the ancient military 
road, called the Devil's Dyke, probably a Saxon 
wank. and ſoon after fall into the vale of Whit- 
tingham ; and paſſing the town of that name, 
{lcep at a neat inn, called the Half-way-Houſe. 

Next day, October 2d, they arrived at the ſmall 
town of Rothbury, ſeated on the Coquet, which 
below the town, runs over a narrow bed of fiat 
freeſtone rock, in which the water has worn a 

multitude 
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multitude of circular baſons, called the Giant's 
Pots. 

Croſſing the Coquet, they aſcend a ſteep hill, 
and travel for ſome miles over a barren, unculti- 
vated country. At the village of Camhoe, how- 
ever, the ſoil begins to mend, and trees and 
hedges appear. 

A few miles farther, paſs by Swinburne Caſt! 
and near it croſs the Watling Street way, which 
runs into the county of Roxburgh. A little 
ſouth of Chollerton, paſs the Erring, and the ſite 
of Adrian's Wall and Severus' Dyke, oppoſite to 
Walwick. Several ſepulchral ſtones and monu- 
mental inſcriptions have been dug up, in the 
courſe of this vaſt work, called alſo the Picts 
Wall, which interſects the iſland from ſea to ſca, 


a diſtance of more than ſixty-eight miles. In | 
the time of Bede, its height was twelve feet, ex- 


cluſive of the parapet, and its thickneſs from 
ſeven to nine. It was guarded by a multitude 
of towers, between which were exploratory tur- 
rets, where ſentinels were ftationed within call 
of each other. 

Beyond the village of Wall, they paſs Hermit- 
age, ſo named from St. John Beverley, who 
made the adjacent woods his retreat from the 
world ; and, fording the river, enter Hexham, a 
very ancient town, and formerly a county pala- 
tine. It is finely fituated on the banks of the 
Tyne, and contains about five thouſand inhabit- 
ants, whoſe chief manufactures are gloves, ſhoes, 
and tanning of leather. | 


From half-obliterated inſcriptions on ſtones, 


worked up in the walls of the vaults of the 
church, it appears to have been a Roman ſtation, 
and according to Horſely, was the Epiacum of 
8 7 10 5 Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy. Very early in the Saxon times, it grew 
diſtinguiſhed for its eccleſiaſtical ſplendor, and 
became the ſeat of a ſee, which was overthrown 
about 821. | | 

The magnificence of the church and monaſtery 
founded here, in 674, by Wilfrid, is ſpoken of in 
the moſt exalted terms; but owing to the fero- 
cious devaſtations of the Danes, not a veſtige of 
the ancient church is left. Even the preſent 
building, comparatively modern, is far from be- 
ing entire. Thomas, the ſecond archbiſhop of 
York, is ſuppoſed to have been its founder, and 
the ſame prelate eſtabliſhed here a convent of 
canons regular of Auguſtines. The architecture 
is mixed, Gothic and Saxon: the tower, which 
ſprings from the centre, is very large; and the in- 


| fide is ſupported by cluſtered pillars, with Gothic 


arches; over which is a gallery, with Saxon arches. 

On the wooden 1kreen before the choir, is 
painted the Dance of Death. Several other 
paintings adorned this part, but they are much 
injured by time. ; 

The tomb of Alfwald I. king of Northumber- 
land, who was aſſaſſinated here, in 788, is ftill 
ſhewn ; and ſeveral other memorials of illuſtrious 
dead attract notice. 

In the choir is a beautiful oratory, of ſtone be- 
low and wood above, moſt exquiſitely carved, 
now converted into a pew. Near this is the 
tomb of a religious, probably a prior. 

Here is preſerved the famous tridftol, or ſtool 
of peace; for whoever took poſſeſſion of it was 
ſure of remiſſion. This place had alſo the privi- 
lege of ſanctuary, which extended a mile on each 
fide, the limits, at the four corners, marked by 
croſſes. Heavy penalties were leyied on thoſe 
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who dared to violate this ſanctuary; but if they 


preſumed to take a criminal from the ſtool, the w 
offender was expoſed to all the rigours of excom- m 
munication ; then regarded as the moſt dreadful is 
of puniſhments, is 

Part of the monaſtery is till habitable; the ſe 
gate is entire, and conſiſts of a fine round arch of 
Saxon architecture The town-houſe is built MW ee 
over another ancient gate, and beyond that is an f1 
old ſquare tower of three ſtories, in the loweſt of fi 
which are two dreadful dungeons. C 

Proceeding eaſtward, they croſſed the Divil, on 7. 
the banks of which was fought the bloody battle p 
of Hexham, in 1463, in which the Lancaſtrians T 
were defeated. 

The reſolute and faithful Margaret, Henry's t 
queen, with her infant ſon, after being expoſed Il 
to the moſt imminent danger, was reſcued by the V 
generoſity of a robber, into whoſe hands ſhe fell, 1 
and conveyed beyond the reach of her enemies. C 


Paſs the Tyne at Corbridge, a ſmall town, near : 
which lies Colchefter, a Roman ftation, through | 
which the Watling Street paſſes. Abundance of 0 
antiquary treaſures have been diſcovered here; f 
ſome of which are in the poſſeſſion of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 8 

Continuing their ride by the ſide of the | 
Tyne, they reach Bywell, a ſmall village, near 
which is a handſome modern ſeat, belonging to | 
Mr. Fenwick, 

Two or three miles farther lies the village of 
Ovingham, in which was a cell of black canons, 
belonging to the monaſtery of Hexham, founded 
by Umfranvil, baron of Proudhow, the ruins of 
whoſe caſtle make a fine object on the oppoſite 
banks of the river. 
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Ride for ſome miles along the rail-roads, on 
which the coal is conveyed to the river, and paſs 
many collieries. 'The whole way from Corbridge 
is the moſt beautiful imaginable, and the country 
is very populous, and ſtudded with gentlemen's 
ſeats. | 

At Newburn, they quit the river, and after aſ- 
cending a bank, reach the tine road that extends 
from Carliſle to Newcaſtle. At a mile's diſtance 


from the Jatter place, they paſſed over the fite of 


Condercum, the modern Benwel, where ſeveral 
remarkable inſcriptions have been found. Op- 
poſite to this place the Derwent diſcharges itſelf 
into the Tyne. 

Newcaftle*, which they now reached, is a vaſt 
town, ſeated on the ſteep banks of the Tyne, and 
joined by a bridge to Gateſhead, in Durham, 
which appears to conſtitute a part of it. The 
lower ſtreets and alleys are. extremely narrow, 
dirty, and generally ill-built; and inhabited by 
keelmen, and people who gain their livelihood 
by the water; but the upper parts of the town 
contain ſeveral handſome ſtreets, filled with per- 
ſons of opulence. 

Newcaſtle is divided into four pariſhes, with 
two chapels, and contains about a dozen meeting 
houſes, forming a county of itſelf, with a diſtrict 
ten miles in circuit. It is a corporation governed 
by a mayor, ſheriff, and twelve aldermen, who en- 
Joy conſiderable revenues. The population, includ- 
ing Gateſhead, is eſtimated at thirty thouſand. 

The exports are well known to conſiſt principal- 
ly of coals and ſalmon ; but various other branches 
of trade are carried on here, and ſeveral lucrative 


* See former tour, 
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and flouriſhing manufactures have been eſta- 
blithed, particularly of glaſs, ſugar, Iron, aud 
ſteel. 

Leaving Newcaſtle, they croſſed the Tyne in a 
ferry boat, the bridge * having been wathed 
away by a dreadful flood, in 1771. Pons Ali, 
the ancient name of the ſtation on the northern 
bank, proves that a bridge was in uſe here during 
the time of the Romans; and veſtiges of a road 
pointing directly to it from Cheſter-le-Street, are 
full ſaid to be viſible. 

Paſs over a barren common, but rich in its 
mines of coal; and then entering a fertile in- 
cloſed track, they reach the ſmall town of Cheſ- 
ter-le-Street. The church is handſome, and: has 
a fine ſpire. The monuments of the Lumley 
family, collected from old monaſteries, and placed 


here by the piety of John Lord Lumley, in 1594, 


preſent a ſingular ſeries. 

In Saxon times, Cheſter- le- Street was greatly 
reſpected, on account of the relics of St. Cuthbert, 
whoſe ſhrine became an object of ſuperſtitious 
devotion, and drew numbers of people of all 
ranks to this place. 

At a ſmall diftance from the town ſtands Lum- 
ley Caſtle, a ſquare pile, with a court in the 
middle, and modernized ſo as to form an excel- 
lent ſeat. It belongs to the Earl of Scarborough, 
and contains a noble repoſitory of portraits, par- 
ticularly of perſous eminent in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, among which are the brave, impetuous, and 
preſuming Robert Earl of Effex ; the wife and 
virtuaus Sir Thomas More ; and the gallant and 


A ſtrong and commodious bridge of freeſtone was ſoon be- 
gun after this accident, and ſiniſhed in the year 1779 
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poetical Earl of Surry, In the hall is a tablet, 


with the hiſtory of Liulphus, the founder of the 
Lumley family and his progeny ; and round the 
room ſeventeen pictures of his deſcendants. 

A laughable anecdote 'is told of a biſhop of 
Durham, a relation of the houſe. When James I. 
in one of his progreſſes, ſtopt at this caſtle, . the 
prelate was anxious to ifnpreſs his majeſty with 
the high antiquity of the Lumleys, and was car- 
rying his anceſtry to a period beyond belief, and 
to a length of detail that wearied the king; 
« Mon,” ſays he, gang na farther, let ma digeſt 
the knawledge I ha gained; for, by my ſaul I 
did na ken that Apan's name was LuuLEX.“ 

A little to the left, between Cheſter-le-Streęt 
and Durham, they paſſed Coken, the romantic 
ſeat of Mr. Carr, and famous in former times for 
being the ſcene of the ſavage auſterities of St, 
Godric. | 

After having a pictureſque view of Durham, 
from an adjacent hill, they enter that ancient 
city. It lies on the Wear, diſpoted on the fide of 
a hill, and along part of the neighbouring flat. 
The banks of the river are extremely woody, and 
laid out in the moſt charming walks. The caſtle 
and ancient cathedral tower far above the ſur- 
rounding ſcenery, and give a venerable air to the 

lace. | 
, The caſtle was founded by William the Con- 
queror, and afterwards became the reſidence of 
the prelates of this ſee, The cathedral was be- 
_u in 1093, by William, biſhop of the dioceſe; 

at received many additions and improvements 
from the piety of ſucceeding biſhops, and the li- 
berality of devotees. It is a magnificent Gothic 
pile, four hundred and eleven feet long, and 
Cc3 eighty 
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cighty in breadth. The tranſept, or croſs aiſle, 
is one hundred and ſeventy feet wide, and from 
the centre of this ſprings a lofty tower, ſaid to 
be two hundred and twenty-three feet high. 
The pillars that ſupport this pile are valt cylin- 
ders, twenty-three feet in circumference, with 
various ornaments. 

The biſhop's throne, in the choir, is unuſually 
elevated. Numerous are the perſons of dittine- 
tion whoſe duſt was depoſited in this church. 
The ſhrine of St. Cuthbert, behind the altar, was 
once the richeſt in the kingdom, and the marks 
of the pilgrims feet on the worn floor, ſhew the 
multitude of his votaries. On the reformation, 
however, his body was taken out of the tomb, 
and interred beneath. 

In the Galilee, or Lady's Chapel, is the tomb 
of the venerable Bede, whoſe aſhes after being 
firſt buried at Jarrow, were placed in a golden 
coffin, on the right fide of the remains of St. 
Cuthbert, and, finally, were removed to this place 
in 1370. ; 

« ] have heard in my road,” ſays Mr. Pennant, 
« many complaints of the ecclefiattical govern- 
ment this county is ſubject to, but from the ge- 
neral face of the country, it ſeems to thrive won- 
derfully well under it. 

Though the prelates of this diocefe till retain 
great temporal powers, they were ſtripped of by 
far the greater part by Henry VIII. In former 
times they ſeem to have enjoyed every privilege 
of royalty: they could levy taxes, raiſe men, 
make traces, call a-parliament, and create barons 
to ſit and vote in it. They hadualſo power of 
life and death, could coin money, and appoint. all 
officers throughout the palatine; while —_ 
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of the great people held their lands from the 
church. | 

Leaving Durham, they travelled through a 
beautiful country, highly pictureſque, and ſoon 
reach Biſhop Auckland, a good town, with a 
ſpacious ſquare market-place, on one fide of which 


is a handſome gateway, crowned with a tower. 


Through this portal lies Auckland Caſtle, long 
the reſidence of the biſhop of Durham. It has 
loſt its caſtellated form, and appears very irregu- 
lar in its architecture, having been built at dif- 
terent times; but no part that is left can boaſt of 
any conſiderable antiquity. 

The principal apartments are an old hall, ſe- 
venty feet by thirty-two; and a very handſome 
dining parlour, ornamented with portraits of 
Jacob and the twelve patriarchs. On the wainſ- 
cot of a room below ſtairs, are painted the arms 
of a ſtrange aſſemblage of potentates, of every 
country in the world, about the Elizabethan 
reign, together with the arms of all the biſhoprics 
in England. 

The chapel is very elegant, roofed with wood, 
and ſupported by two rows of pillars, alternately 
marble and freeſtone. The length of this edifice 
is eighty-four feet, and the breadth forty-eight. 
A plain ftone. on the floor, with a modeſt epitaph, 
informs us, that the pious Cofins, the refounder 
of the chapel, lies beneath. , 

This caſtle is ſeated in a beautiful park, wa- 
tered by the little river Gaunleſs, which, after a 
thort courſe, falls into the Wear. It is ſur- 
rounded by plantations; and, in particular, con- 
tains abundance of alders, of very uncommon 
age and fize, The approach to the houſe diſ- 
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plays great taſte, and the happieſt combination 
of natural beauties. 

On an eminence beyond the Wear, is Bincheſ- 
ter, the ancient Vinovia, where ſeveral Roman 
coins, altars, and inſcriptions have been found. 

On the 7th of September, proceeding a little 
way on the Roman road, they paſſed through St. 
Helen's Auckland and Weſt Auckland, and after 
a ſhort digreſſion, fall in again with the Roman 
way, which continues to Pierce Bridge, on the 
Tees, where once ſtood a chapel, founded by John 
Balliol, king of Scotland, and dedicated to the 
Virgin. The gateway is ſtill ſtanding. 

Near this bridge, in a field, called the Tofts, 
was a conſiderable Roman ſtation, as is evident 
from the urns and coins which have been diſcover- 
ed there, as well as the foundation of houſes. 
Where the Roman way, which pafles near this 
place, has been broken up, the ſtones; of which it 
1s compoſed, appear to be ſtrongly cemented with 
run lime. 

Crofling the Tees, they entered Yorkſhire, and 
after a ride of a few miles, paſs through Aldbo- 
. rough, now reduced to a ſmall village, though 
once a place of much importance. Travel over 
Gatherly Moor, by the fides of the Double Dyke, 
or Roman Hedge, a vaſt foſs with banks on each 
fide, extending from the Tees to the Swale, and 
ſoon reached Richmond. | 

This is a reſpectable town, ſeated in a ſhire of 
the ſame name, partly on a flat, and partly on the 
fide of a hill. The market place, which is ſpa- 
cious, lies in the upper part of the town; and in 
its centre is a large column, in lieu of the ancient 
crols. C re EHP Na | 
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Knitting of ſtockings employs a great number 
of people here; and the markets for wheat ſup- 
ply ſome of the more mountainous parts of the 
country. 

Sereral religious houſes were built in this place 
and the vicinity. Of a houſe of grey friars, found- 
ed in 1258, nothing now remains, ſave the beau- 
tiful tower of its church. The ruins of St. Aga- 
tha, however, are ſtill very fine, particularly the 
magnificent arch-work of the inſide. They lie 
about a mile eaſt of Richmond, at the extremity 
of ſome beautiful meadows, watered by the 
Swale. : 

The remains of the fortifications of Richmond 
are not very conſiderable. The ancient walls 
took in little more than the market place, and 
had three gates. The caſtle ſtands in the ſouth— 
weſt part of the hill, on a lofty and bold ſituation, 
above the Swale, which half ſurrounds it. The 
walls of the precinct, ſome ſmall ſquare towers, 
and one very large, are ſtill to be ſeen. This for- 
treſs was founded by Alan, earl of Bretagne, ne- 
phew to the Conqueror, by whom he was created 
ear] of Richmond. i 

Croſs the river, and after traverſing a dreary 
moor, deſcend into a vale, not much more inte- 
relting. Paſſing, however, through the ſmall 
towns of Billerſley and Leybourne, the country 
began to wear a more agreeable and cultivated 
aſpect, particularly where She rapid cryſtal river 
Ure fertilizes the meadows it divides. 

On the left ſaw Middleham Caſtle, once poſſeſſ- 
ed by Richard, duke of York, who here loſt his 
only fon, Edward. It is a vaſt building, with 
ſteep towers and ſquare turrets, and was inhabit- 
ed as late as 1609, by Sir Henry Lindley, * 

| int 
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Viſit the church of Wenſley, on the floor of 
which are ſeveral figures, carved on the ftones, in 
memory of perſons interred below, — of 
the Scroop family. 

Bolton Houſe, in this vicinity, a ſeat of the 
Duke of Bolton, finiſned about 1678, contains a 
few portraits of the Scroops, the ancient owners. 

From a bridge over the Ure, they had a de- 
lightful view of the river above and below, with 
its ſylvan banks. On the right is Bolton Caſtle, 
built, according to Leland, by Richard Scroop, 
chancellor of England, under Richard II. Here 
Mary Stuart was firſt confined, after her removal 
from Carliſle; and ſeveral of her letters are dated 
from this place. The building is ſquare, with a 
vaſt ſquare tower at each corner, in which are 
the principal apartments. 

Reach Ayſgarth, remarkable for the fine arch 
over the Ure, built in 1539. The ſcenery, both 
above and below, is uncommonly pictureſque. 
The banks are rocky, precipitous, and dazkened 
with trees. Above the bridge two regular preci- 
pices croſs the river, down which the water de- 
volves in beautiful caſcades. Still lower are other 
falls; but the fineſt is about half a mile's diſtance, 
where the river is croſſed by a great ſcar, which 
opens in the middle, and forms a magnificent 
flight of ſteps, down which the river tumbles in 
foamy pride, and forms ſeveral circular baſons in 
the rocky channel. 

Near Ayſgarth, or Ayſgarth- -force, as the cata- 
raQs are called, was a convent of white monks, 
tranſported hither from Savigny, in France, in 
1145 ; but afterwards removed to the neighbour- 
ing abbey of Jervaux. 
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The environs are quite captivating; the 
grounds are well incloſed ; houſes and people are 
every where ſeen, “and induſtry and compe- 
tence,” ſays Mr. Pennant, * ſeem to reign among 
theſe happy regions.” Mittens and knit ſtockings 
are the principal manufactutes. The hills pro- 
duce lead, the valleys cattle of every kind. 

Aſcending a long ſteep, they came to a large 
plain on the top, and defcend into a narrow vale, 
watered by the Wharf. After riding through the 
villages of Buchan and Starboitom, they lay at 
Kettlewel, a ſmall mine town. | 

Next day, October 9th, they continued their 
Journey, and rode under Kilnſey- ſcar, a ſtupen- 
dous rock, ninety-three yards high, which over- 
hangs its baſe in a dreadful manner. Leaving 
the vale, in which it is ſituated, they got into a 
hilly country, and ſoon reached Skipton, a town 
principally conſiſting of one broad ftreet, termi- 
nated by the church and caſtle, The latter 1s 
ſaid to have been built by Robert de Romely, lord 
of the manor, but ſeveral times changed maſters, 
before it was diſmantled by order of parliament, 
in 1648; becauſe it had received a loyal garriſon. 
It was, however, repaired and reſtored about ten 
years after by the celebrated Anne Clifford. 

Tt is built on the edge of a deep dingle, pretti- 
ly wooded, and watered by a navigable canal; 
and ſeems much better adapted for habitation 
than defence. A gateway, with a round tower 
at each fide, ſtands at a ſmall diftance. The 
towers in the caſtle are generally round, but 
ſome are polygonal. Over the entrance is an in- 
ſcription, recording the era of its repair. 


The great family picture, here, is a curious per- 


formance, in three compartments, like a ſkreen. 
eo In 
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In the centre is the celebrated George Clifford, 
the hero of the reign of Elizabeth, and his lady, 
Margaret Ruſſel, of the Bedford family, extending 
one hand to two beautiful boys. Above the 
principal figures, are the heads of two lifters of 
the earl, and two of the counteſs. The two ſide- 
leaves ſhew the portraits of the diſtinguiſhed 
Anne Clifford, afterwards counteſs of Dorſet, 
Pembroke, and Montgomery, with books and 
muſic; and above are the heads of Mr. Samuel 
Daniel, her tutor, and Mrs. Anne Taylor, her go- 
verneſs. In the other leaf, the ſame lady appears 
in her middle age, and above her, the heads of her 
two huſbands, the Earls of Dorſet and Pembroke. 
She was one of the moſt illuſtrious women of her 
age, and poſſeſſed of maſculine ſpirit and pru- 
dence. Her letter to the inſolent miniſter of an 
ungratefu] court, hd wiſhed to force a perſon 
into one of her boroughs, who was diſagreeable 
to her, has often been quoted. It is ſo laconic, and 
full of noble indignation, that we cannot forbear 
repeating it. I have been bullied by an uſur- 
per; I have been negleQed by a court; but I 
will not be diQated to by a ſubject. You man, 
ſha'nt ſtand,” Signed, 
Anne Dorſet, Pembroke, and Montgomery. 
On the ſteeple of the church is an inſcription, 
importing, that after being ruined in the civil 
wars, it was repaired by this lady in 1655. With- 
in the church are inſcriptions on plain ſtones, in 
memory of the three firſt earls of Cumberland. 
Continuing their journey, through a pleaſant 
vale, watered by the ſmooth Are, along whoſe 
fide winds the canal between Leeds and Liver- 
pool, they reach Kighly, ſeated at the bottom of 
another fertile vale. This place has a * 
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able manufacture of figured everlaſtings, and 
much wool is ſpun for the ſtocking weavers. 

Leaving this town, they croffed ſome diſmal 
moors, varied with acclivities and deſcents, and 
arrived at the large town of Halifax, ſeated at the 
bottom of a very ſteep hill, and almoſt concealed 
till very nearly approached. The ſtreets are nar- 
row, but of great length ; the houſes moſtly built 
and covered with ſtone. The church is ſpacious, 
and ſupported by two rows of octagonal pillars ; 
and the parifl, which is of vaſt extent, is calculated 
to contain forty thouſand inhabitants. Beſides 
the- church, there are twelve chapels annexed to 
it; beſides ſeveral meeting houſes. 

Halifax roſe on the decline of the woollen 
manufactures at Rippon, about the beginning of 


the ſixteenth century, when it was a very incon- 


ſiderable place. The various fabrics of wool are 
now carried on here to a great extent, and the 
ſurrounding country flouriſhes from the opulence 
of this central place. 

In paſling the extremity. of, Halifax, they ob- 
ſerved a ſquare building, about four feet high, 
and thirteen broad, on which was placed the 
Maiden *, an inftrument for beheading criminals, 


a privilege of great antiquity in this place. As 


late as the reign of Elizabeth, twenty-five perſons 
ſuffered here by this machine, which is now de- 
ſtroyed. A model, however, is kept in a room 
under the parliament houſe at Edinburgh, where 
it was introduced by the Regent Morton, and ve- 


ry properly made the inſtrument of his own exe- 
cutlon. | | 


* The prototype of the infamous guillotine. The French, in 
more reſpe&s than one, are but copyiſts from this country. 
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Paſſing: through a populous: country, ſtudded 
with the ſeats of the clothiers, they dined at a 
ſmall houſe at the headof the canal, which conveys 
the manufactures to the Trent, and paid a viſit 
to Mr. Bolton, a reſident here, who has formed 
an extenſive cabinet in natural hiſtory, as the 
amuſement of his vacant hours. Croſſing the 
Calder at Lowerby bridge, after a ſteep aſcent, ar- 
rived in a moory track; and reaching Blackſtone 
Edge, enjoy a moſt unbounded view of Lanca- 
ſhire, Cheſhire, and Wales. 

Rochdale, an irregular town, with a flouriſh- 
ing manufacture in bays, was the next ſtage. The 
church ftands on an adjacent eminence, and has 
a flight of more than a hundred ſteps conduQ- 
ing to it. 

Next morning, after a ſhort ride, they paſſed 
by Middleton, and ſpent the whole day with Aſh- 
ton Lever, eſq. at Alkrington, a gentleman in 
whom our author muft have found a congenial 
mind, as their ſtudies were in many reſpects the 
— 5: 

The following day, being the 12th of October, 
« wearicd with the length of my journey,” favs 
Mr. Pennant, “ haſten through Mancheſter and 
Warrington, and find at home the ſame ſatisfac- 
tory concluſion as that of my former tour.” 
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